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TO  THE  READER. 

This  is  a  brief  history  condensed  from  the  oldest  and 
best  histories  of  Washington.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  alter  or  change  the  facts  or  sentiments  as  re- 
lated by  the  earliest  historians;  they  have  been  faithfully 
reproduced,  set  in  large  type,  and  thus  made  pleasant 
for  the  reader  to  peruse. 

The  numerous  illustrations  have  in  like  manner  been 
taken  from  many  histories.  The  scenes  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  life  of  Washington  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republic  have  thus  in  descriptive  matter 
and  illustrations  been  made  readable  and  interesting, 
and  at  times  even  fascinating. 
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WASHINGTON  AS  A  BOY. 
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HOME  OF  WASHINGTON  S  BOYHOOD. 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22,  1732, 
at  his  father's  homestead  on  Bridges  Creek  in  Vir- 
.ginia. 

Not  long  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  an 
estate  in  Stafford  County,  opposite  Fredericksburg. 
The  house  was  similar  in  style  to  the  one  at  Bridges 
Creek,  and  stood  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  a 
meadow  which  bordered  the  Rappahannock.  This  was 
the  home  of  George's  boyhood ;  the   meadow   was    his 

play-ground,  and  the  scene  of  his  early  athletic  sports; 
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6  LIFE    OF    WASHINGTON 

but  this  home,  like  that  in  which  he  was  born,  has 
disappeared;  the  site  is  only  to  be  traced  by  fragments 
of  bricks,  china,  and  earthenware.  In  those  days  the 
means  of  instruction  in  Virginia  were  limited,  and  it 
was  the  custom  among  the  wealthy  planters  to  send 
their  sons  to  England  to  complete  their  education. 
This  was  done  b}^  Augustine  Washington  with  his 
eldest  son  Lawrence,  then  about  fifteen  j^ears  of  age, 
and  whom  he  had  no  doubt  considered  the  future  head 
of  the  family. 

George  was  yet  in  early  childhood;  as  his  intellect 
dawned  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  the 
best  establishment  for  the  purpose  that  the  neighbor- 
hood afforded.  It  was  what  was  called,  in  popular 
parlance,  an  "old  field  school-house,"  humble  enough 
in  its  pretensions,  and  kept  by  one  of  his  father's  ten- 
ants named  Hobby,  who  moreover  was  sexton  of  the 
parish.  The  instruction  doled  out  by  him  must  have 
been  of  the  simplest  kind — reading,  writing  and 
ciphering,  perhaps;  but  George  had  the  benefit  of  men- 
tal and  moral  culture  at  home,  from  an  excellent  father. 
All  his  amusements  took  a  military  turn.  He  made 
soldiers  of  his  schoolmates;  they  had  their  mimic  pa- 
rades, reviews,  and  sham  fights;  a  boy  named  William 
Bustle  was  sometimes  his  competitor,  but  George  was 
commander-in-chief  of  Hobb3''s  school. 

Death  of  George's  Father. 

George's  father  died  April  12,  1743.  George  had 
been  absent  from  home  on  a  visit  during  his  father's  ill- 
ness, and  just  returned  in  time  to  receive  a  parting  look 
of  affection.  Augustine  Washington  left  large  pos- 
sessions, distributed  by  will    among  his  children.     To 
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Lawrence,  the  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, with 
other  real  propert}^  and  several  shares  in  iron  works. 
To  Augustine, the  second  son  by  the  first  marriage,  the 
old  homestead  and  estate  in  Westmoreland.  The  chil- 
dren by  the  second  marriage  were  severally  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  George,  when  he  became  of  age,  was  to 
have  the  house  and  lands  on  the  Rappahannock.  In 
the  month  of  July  the  marriage  of  Lawrence  with  Miss 
Fairfax  took  place.  He  settled  himself  on  his  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor  of  the  admiral. 


[DATE,  OLD  STYLE.] 

SITE  OF  HOIJSE  WHERE  WASHINGTON  WAS  BORN. 

Augustine  took  up  his  abode  at  the  homestead  on 
Bridges  Creek,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  William  Aylett,  Esquire,  of  Westmoreland 
County.  George,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  children   of  the  second    marriage,   had  been  left 
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under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  proceeds  of  all  their  property  until  they 
should  severally  come  of  age.  She  proved  herself 
worthy  of  the  trust.  Endowed  with  plain,  direct 
good  sense,  thorough  conscientiousness,  and  prompt 
decision,  she  governed  her  family  strictly  but  kindly, 
exacting  deference  while  she  inspired  affection.  George, 
being  her  eldest  son,  was  thought  to  be  her  favorite, 
yet  she  never  gave  him  undue  preference,  and  the  im- 
plicit deference  exacted  from  him  in  childhood  con- 
tinued to  be  habitually  observed  by  him  to  the  day  of 
her  death.  He  inherited  from  her  a  high  temper  and 
a  spirit  of  command, but  her  early  precepts  and  example 
taught  him  to  restrain  and  govern  that  temper,  and  to 
square  his  conduct  on  the  exact  principles  of  equity 
and  justice.  Tradition  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  widow,  with  her  little  flock  gathered  round  her, 
as  was  her  daily  wont,  reading  to  them  lessons  of 
religion  and  morality  out  of  some  standard  work. 

Her  favorite  volume  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Con- 
templations, moral  and  divine.  The  admirable  maxims 
therein  contained,  for  outward  action  as  well  as  self- 
government,  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  George,  and, 
doubtless, had  a  great  influence  in  forming  his  character. 
The}'  certainly  were  exemplified  in  his  conduct  through- 
out life.  This  mother's  manual,  bearing  his  mother's 
name, Mary  Washington, written  with  her  own  hand, was 
ever  preserved  by  him  with  filial  care,  and  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  archives  of  Mount  Vernon.  A  precious  docu- 
ment! Let  those  who  wish  to  know  the  moral  founda- 
tion of  his  character  consult  its  pages.  Having  no  longer 
the  benefit  of  a  father's  instructions  at  home,  and  the 
scope  of  tuition  of  Hobby,  the  sexton, being  too  limited 
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for  the  growing  wants  of  his  pupil,  George  was  now 
sent  to  reside  with  Augustine  Washington,  at  Bridges 
Creek,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  superior  school  in 
that  neighborhood  kept  by  a  Mr.  Williams.  His  edu- 
cation, however,  was  plain  and  practical.  He  never 
attempted  the  learned  languages,  nor  manifested  any 
inclination  for  rhetoric  or  belles-lettres.  His  object, 
or  the  object  of  his  friends,seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  fitting  him  for  ordinary  business. 


SETTLING  A    DISPUTE. 

Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  had  copied 
into  a  volume  forms  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  and 
legal  papers;  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  deeds, 
and  the  like.  This  early  self-tuition  gave  him  through- 
out life  a  lawyer's  skill  in  drafting  documents,  and  a 
merchant's  exactness  in  keeping  accounts;  so  that  all 
the  concerns  of  his  various  estates,  his  dealings  with 
his  domestic  steward  and  foreign  agents,  his  accounts 
with  the  government,  and  all  his  financial  transactions 
are  to  this  day  to  be  seen  posted  up  in  books,in  his  own 
handwriting,  monuments  of  his  method  and  unwearied 
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accuracy.  He  was  a  self-disciplinarian  in  physical  as 
well  as  mental  matters,  and  practiced  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  and  tossing  bars. 

Flis  frame  even  in  infancy  had  been  large  and  power- 
ful, and  he  now  excelled  most  of  his  plaj'mates  in  con- 
tests of  agility  and  strength.  As  a  proof  of  his  muscular 
power  a  place  is  still  pointed  out  at  Fredericksburg 
near  the  lower  ferry, where, when  a  bo3%he  flung  a  stone 
across  the  Rappahannock.  In  horsemanship,  too,  he 
already  excelled,  and  was  ready  to  back,  and  able  to 
manage  the  most  fiery  steed.  Traditional  anecdotes 
remain  of  his  achievements  in  this  respect.  Above  all, 
his  inherent  probity  and  the  principles  of  justice  on 
which  he  regulated  all  his  conduct,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  life, were  soon  appreciated  by  his  schoolmates; 
he  was  referred  to  as  an  umpire  in  their  disputes,  and 
his  decisions  were  pever  reversed.  As  he  had  formerh^ 
been  militarj'  chieftain,  he  was  now  legislator  of  the 
school;  thus  displaymg  a  t^'pe  of  the  future  man. 

He  made,  in  his  schooling,  a  practical  study  of  field 
surve3'ing.  He  took  a  final  leave  of  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1747,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  brother 
Lawrence  at  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  continued  his 
mathematical  studies  and  his  practice  in  surveying. 
Though  by  no  means  of  a  poetical  temperament,  the 
waste  pages  of  his  journal  betray  several  attempts  to 
pour  forth  his  amorous  sorrows  in  verse.  They  are 
n)ere  common-place  rhymes,  such  as  lovers  at  his  age 
are  apt  to  write,  in  which  he  bewails  his  "poor  restless 
heart,  wounded  by  Cupid's  dart,"  and  "bleeding  for 
one  who  remains  pitiless  of  his  griefs  and  woes." 

The  merits    of    Washington    were   known    and    ap- 
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predated  b}^  the  Fairfax  family.  Though  not  quite 
sixteen  3'ears  of  age,  he  no  longer  seemed  a  boy,  nor 
v/as  he  treated  as  such.  Tall,  athletic  and  manlj' 
for  his  years,  his  early  self-training,  and  the  code  of 
conduct  he  had  devised,  gave  a  gravity  and  decision 
to  his  conduct;  his  frankness  and  modesty  inspired 
cordial  regard, and  the  melancholy, of  which  he  speaks, 
may  have  produced  a  softness  in  his  manner  calculated 
to  win  favor  in  ladies'  eyes.  According  to  his  own 
account, the  female  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  that  melancholy.  To  one 
whom  he  addresses  as  his  dear  friend  Robin, he  writes: 
"My  residence  is  at  present  at  his  lordship's,  where  I 
might,  was  my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very 
pleasantly,  as  there's  a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives 
in  the  same  house  (Col.  George  Fairfax's  wife's  sister) ; 
but  as  that's  only  adding  fuel  to  tire,  it  makes  me  the 
more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably  being  in 
company  with  her,  revives  my  former  passion  for  your 
Lowland  Beauty;  whereas  was  I  to  live  more  retired 
from  young  women,  I  might  in  some  measure  alleviate 
my  sorrows,  by  burying  that  chaste  and  troublesome 
passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,"  etc.  The  object  of  this 
early  passion  is  not  positively  known.  Tradition  states 
that  the  "lowland  beauty"  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  of 
Westmoreland,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother 
of  General  Henry  Lee,  who  figured  in  revolutionary 
history  as  Light  Horse  Harry,  and  was  alwaj'-s  a 
favorite  with  Washington,  probably  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  early  tenderness  for  the  mother.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  soothing  effect  of  the  female 
society  b}'  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Belvoir,  the 
youth  found  a  more  efTectual    remedy  for  his  love  and 
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melancholy  in  the  company  of  Lord  Fairfax.  His 
lordship  was  a  stanch  fox-hunter,  and  kept  horses  and 
hounds  in  the  English  style.  The  hunting  season  had 
arrived.  The  neighborhood  abounded  with  sport;  but 
fox-hunting  in  Virginia  required  bold  and  skilltul  horse- 
manship. He  found  Washington  as  bold  as  himself  in 
the  saddle,  and  as  eager  to  follow  the  hounds. 

About  this  time,  and  when  Washington  was  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  French  (who 
then  claimed  much  of  the  territory  now  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  residents  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

A  Soldier  at  Nineteen. 

The  French  had  prepared  for  hostile  contingencies. 
They  launched  an  armed  vessel  of  unusual  size  on 
Lake  •Ontario,  fortified  their  trading  house  at  Niagara, 
strengthened  their  outposts,  and  advanced  others  oa 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  A  stir  of  warlike  prep- 
aration was  likewise  observed  among  the  British  col- 
onies. It  was  evident  that  the  adverse  claims  to  the 
disputed  territories,  if  pushed  home,  could  only  be  set- 
tled b}'  the  stern  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  In  Virginia, 
especially,  the  war  spirit  was  manifest.  The  province 
was  divided  into  military  districts,  each  having  an 
adjutant  general,  whose  duty  was  to  attend  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  militia.  Such  an 
appointment  was  sought  by  Lawrence  Washington 
for  his  brother  George.  It  shows  what  must  have  been 
the  maturity  of  the  mind  of  the  latter,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  his  judicious  conduct  and  aptness 
for  business,  that  the  post  should  not  only  be  sought 
for  him,  but  readily  obtained,  though  he  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.      He    proved  himself  worthy   of 
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the  appointment.    He  now  set  about  preparing  himself, 
with  his  usual  method  and  assiduity,for  his  new  duties! 
Virginia  had  among  its  floating  population    some  mili- 
tary relics  of  the  late  Spanish  war.   Among  these  was  a 
certain  Adjutant  Muse,  a  Westmoreland  volunteer,  who 
had    served  with  Lawrence  Washington    in    the    cam- 
paigns in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  been   with  him   in 
the    attack  on  Carthagena.      He  now  undertook  to   in- 
struct  his    brother    George  in  the  art  of  war;  lent  him 
treatises  on  military  tactics,  put  him  through  the  manual 
exercise,  and    gave  him  some  idea  of  evolutions  in  the 
field. 

Another  of  Lawrence's  campaigning  comrades    was 
Jacob  Van  Braam,  a  Dutchman    by  birth;  a  soldier  of 
fortune    of  the  Dalgetty  order;  who  had    been    in    the 
British  army,  but  was  now  out  of  service,  and,  profes- 
sing to  be  a   complete   master   of   fence,    recruited  his 
slender  purse  in   the   time   of   military    excitement,  by 
giving  the  Virginian  youth  lessons  in  the  sword    exer- 
cise.    Under  the  instructions  of  these  veterans    Mount 
Vernon,  from  being  a  quiet  rural  retreat,  where  Wash- 
ington, three  years  previously,  had  indited  love   ditties 
to    his    "lowland   beauty,-'  was   suddenly  transformed 
into  a  school  of  arms,  as  he  practiced  the  manual  exer- 
cise with  Adjutant  Muse,  or  took  lessons  on  the  broad- 
sword from  Van  Braam.     His  martial  studies,however, 
were    interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  critical  state  of  his 
brother's  health.  The  constitution  of  Lawrence  had  al- 
ways been  delicate,and  he  had  been  repeatedly  obliged 
to  travel  for  a  change   of  air.     There  were   now    pul- 
monary symptoms  of  a  threatening  nature,  and  by   ad- 
vice of  his  physicians  he  determined  to  pass  a  winter  in 
the  West  Indies,  taking  with  him  his  favorite    brother 
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George  as  a  companion.  They  accordingly  sailed  for 
Barbadoes  on  tlie  28th  of  September,  1751.  George 
kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage  with  log-book  brevity; 
recording  the  wind  and  weather,  but  no  events  worth 
citation.  They  landed  at  Barbadoes  on  the  3rd  of 
November.  The  resident  ph3'sician  of  the  place  gave 
a  favorable  report    of   Lawrence's   case    and   held   out 


HE  VISITS  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


hopes  of  a  cure.  The  brothers  were  delighted  with 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  as  the}^  drove  out  in  the  cocl 
of  the  eveninor,  and  beheld  on  all  sides  fields  of  sugar- 
cane,  and  Indian  corn,  and  groves  of  tropical  trees,  in 
full  fruit  and  foliage.  They  took  up  their  abode  at  a 
house  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile  from  town,  com- 
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manding  an  extensive  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  includ- 
ing Carlyle  Bay  and  its  shipping. 

Death  of  Lawrence  Washing-ton. 

Lawrence,  liowever,  continued  to  giow  worse,  and 
insisted  on  returning  ho;ne.  He  hastened  back,  and 
just  reached  Mount  Vernon  in  time  to  die  under  his 
own  roof,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  at- 
tended by  that  brother  on  whose  manly  affection  his 
heart  seemed  to  repose.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1752,  when  but  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  noble-spirited, pure-minded, accomplished  gentle- 
man, honored  by  the  public, and  beloved  by  his  friends. 
The  paternal  care  ever  manifested  by  him  for  his 
youthful  brother,  George,  and  the  influence  his  own 
character  and  conduct  must  have  had  upon  him  in  his 
ductile  years,  should  link  their  memories  together  in 
history,  and  endear  the  name  of  Lawrence  Washington 
to  every  American.  Lawrence  left  a  wife  and  an  infant 
daughter  to  inherit  his  ample  estate.  In  case  his 
daughter  should  die  without  issue,  the  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  other  lands  specified  in  his  will,  were  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  mother  during  her  lifetime,  and 
at  her  death  to  be  inherited  by  his  brother  George. 
The  latter  was  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
will;  but  such  was  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in 
his  judgment  and  integrity,  that,  although  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  deceased  was  soon  devolved  upon  him  almost  en- 
tirely. It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  managed 
with  consummate  skill  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Washington's  expeditions  in  the  wilderness. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tribes,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees  and  Mingoes,  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Virginia, took  pace  at  Logstown,  at  an  appointed  time. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  declined  to  attend.  "It 
is  not  our  custom,"  said  they  proudly,"  to  meet  to  treat 
of  affairs  in  the  woods  and  weeds.  If  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  wants  to  speak  with  us,  and  deliver  us  a 
present  from  our  father  (the  King), we  will  meet  him  at 
Albany,  where  we  expect  the  Governor  of  New  York 
will  be  present."  At  Logstown,  Colonel  Fry  and  two 
other  commissioners  from  Virginia  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  tribes  above  named;  by  which  the  latter  en- 
gaged not  to  molest  any  English  settlers  south  of  the 
Ohio. 

French  influence,  however,  was  successful  in  other 
quarters.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  friendly 
to  the  English  showed  signs  of  alienation.  Others 
menaced  hostilities.  There  were  reports  that  the  French 
were  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  Louisiana.  France, 
it  was  said,  intended  to  connect  Louisiana  and 
Canada  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  and  hem  the  Eng- 
lish within  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany complained  loudly  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Virginia,  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddle,  of  the  hostile 
conduct  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  They 
found  in  Dinwiddle  a  ready  listener;  he   was  a   stock- 
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holder  in  the  company.  A  commissioner,  Captain 
William  Trent,  was  sent  to  expostulate  with  the  French 
commander  on  the  Ohio  for  his  aggressions  on  the 
territory  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  he  bore  presents  also 
of  guns,  powder,  shot  and  clothing  for  the  friendly 
Indians.  Trent  was  not  a  man  of  the  true  spirit  for  a 
mission  to  the  frontier.  He  stopped  a  short  time  at 
Logstown,  though  the  French  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  directed  his  course 
to  Piqua,  the  great  town  of  the  Twightwees,  where 
Gist  and  Croghan  had  been  so  well  received  by  the 
Miamis,and  the  French  flag  struck  in  the  council  house. 
All  was  now  reversed.  The  place  had  been  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Indians;  the  Miamis  defeated  with 
great  loss;  the  English  traders  taken  prisoners;  the 
Piankesha  chief  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  hostile 
savages,  and  the  French  flag  hoisted  in  triumph  on 
the  ruins  o(  the  town.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
so  threatening  on  the  frontier,  that  Trent  lost  heart, 
and  returned  home  without  accomplishing  his  errand. 

Washington  Starts  on  a  Long-  and  Dangerous  Jour- 
ney for  a  Young  Man  to  Undertake. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  now  looked  round  for  a  person 
more  fitted  to  fulfill  a  mission  which  required  physical 
strength  and  moral  energ}' ;  a  courage  to  cope  with 
savages,  and  a  sagacity  to  negotiate  with  white  men. 
Washington  was  pointed  out  as  possessed  of  those  req- 
uisites. It  is  true  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  j^ears  of 
age,  but  public  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abilities 
had  been  manifested  a  second  time,  by  renewing  his 
appointment  of  adjutant-general, and  assigning  him  the 
northern    division.      He    was   acquainted   too  with  the 
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WASHINGTON  AND   HIS    MOTHER. 

matters  in  litigation, having  been  in  the  bosom  councils 
of  his  deceased  brother.  His  woodland  experience 
fitted  him  for  an  expedition  through  tlie  wilderness; 
and  his  great  discretion  and  self-command  for  a  ne- 
gotiation with  wily  commanders  and  fickle  savages. 
He  was  accordingly^  chosen  for  the  expedition.  By 
his  letter  of  instructions  he  was  directed  to  repair  to 
Logstown,  and  hold  a  communication  with  Tanachari- 
son,Monacatoocha,  alias  Scarooyadi,  the  next  in  com- 
mand,and  the  other  sachems  of  the  mixed  tribes  friendly 
to  the  English;  to  inform  them  of  the  purport  of  his 
errand,  and  request  an  escort  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  French  commander.  To  that  commander  he  was 
to  deliver  his  credentials,  and  the  letter  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  and  demand  an  answer  in  the  name  of   his 
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Britannic  majesty  ;  but  not  to  wait  for  it  beyond  a  week. 
On  receiving  it,  he  was  to  request  a  sufficient  escort 
to  protect  him  on  his  return.  He  was,  moreover,  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  numbers  and  force  of  the 
Fiench  stationed  on  the  Ohio  and  its  vicinity,  their 
capability  of  being  reinforced  from  Canada;  the  forts 
they  had  erected,  where  situated,  how  garrisoned; 
the  object  of  their  advancing  into  those  parts,  and  how 
they  were  likely  to  be  supported.  Washington  set  off 
from  Williamsburg  on  the  30th  of  October  (1753),  the 
very  day  on  which  he  received  his  credentials. 

At  Fredericksburg  he  engaged  his  old  "master  of 
fence,"'  Jacob  Van  Braam,  to  accompany  him  as  in- 
terpreter; though  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  veteran  swordsman  was  but 
indifferently  versed  either  in  French  or  English.  He 
proceeded  to  Winchester,then  on  the  frontier,where  he 
procured  horses,  tents,  and  other  traveling  equipments, 
and  then  pushed  on  to  Wills'  Creek  (town  of  Cumber- 
land), v.here  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  November. 
Here  he  met  with  Mr.  Gist,  the  intrepid  pioneer,  who 
had  explored  the  Ohio  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  whom  he  engaged  to  accompany  and  pilot  him  in 
the  present  expedition.  He  secured  the  services  also 
of  one  John  Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,and  of  four 
frontiersmen,  two  of  whom  were  Indian  traders.  With 
this  little  band,  and  his  swordsman  and  interpreter, 
Jacob  Van  Braam, he  set  forth  on  the  15th  of  November, 
through  a  wild  countr}'',  rendered  almost  impassable  by 
recent  storms  of  rain  and  snow.  At  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  he  found  John  Frazier, 
the  Indian  trader,  some  of  whose  people  had  been  sent 
off  prisoners  to  Canada. 
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According  to  his  account   the    French   general   who 
had  commanded    on    this   frontier    was   dead,  and   the 
greater  part    of    the    forces    were    retired    into    winter 
quarters.     As  the  rivers  were  all    swollen    so   that    the 
horses  had  to  swim  them,  Washington  sent  all  the  bag- 
gage down  the  Monongahela  in  a  canoe  under  care   of 
two  of  the  men, who  had  orders  to  meet  him  at  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river    with  the  Alleghany,  where    their 
united  waters  form  the  Ohio.      "As  I  got  down    before 
the  canoe,"  writes  he  in    his   journal,    "I    spent    some 
time  in  viewing  the  rivers,  and   the   land    at   the   fork, 
which  I  think  extremely  well  situated  for  a   fort,  as   it 
has  the  absolute  command  of    both    rivers.      The    land 
at    the     point     is     twenty     or    twenty-five    feet    above 
the    common   surface   of    the    water,    and    a   consider- 
able bottom  of  flat,  well  timbered    land    all    around    it, 
verj/    convenient  for  building.       The  rivers  are  each  a 
quarter    of    a   mile   or   more  across,  and  run  here  ver}'- 
nearly  at  right    angles;   Alleghany  bearing    northeast, 
and    Monongahela    southeast.       The   former   of    these 
two  is  a  very  rapid  and  swift  running  water,  the   other 
deep  and    still,    v;ithout   any    perceptible    fall."     The 
Ohio  Company  had  intended  to  build  a  fort  about   two 
miles    from    this   place,  on    the   southeast   side    of    the 
river;  but  Washington  gave  the  fork  the    decided  pref- 
erence. 

Fort  Duquesne. 

French  engineers  of  experience  proved  the  accuracy 
of  his  military  eye,  by  subsequently  choosing  it  for  the 
site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  noted  in  frontier  historj'.  In 
this  neighborhood  lived  Shingiss,  the  king  or  chief 
sachem  of  the  Delawares.  Washington  visited  him  at 
his    village,  to   invite  him  to  the  council  at  Logstown. 
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TANACHARISON,    OR  THE  HALF-KING. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  tribe,  and 
subsequently  took  up  the  hatchet  at  various  times 
against  the  English,  though  now  he  seemed  favorably 
disposed,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  They 
arrived  at  Logstown  after  sunset  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember. The  half-king  was  absent  at  his  hunting  lodge 
on  Beaver  Creek, about  fifteen  miles  distant;  but  Wash- 
ington had  runners  sent  out  to  invite  him  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  to  a  grand  talk  on  the  following  day.  In 
the  morning  four  French  deserters  came  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  had  deserted  from  a  company  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  sent  up  from  New  Orleans  with  eight  canoes 
laden  with  provisions.  Washington  drew  from  them  an 
account  of  the  French  force  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  the 
forts  along  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  by  which  they  kept  up  a  communication  with 
the  lakes.  The  deserters  were  on  their  way  to  Phil- 
adelphia, conducted  by  a  Pennsylvania  trader.  About 
three  o'clock  the  half-king  arrived.  Washington  had 
a    private    conversation    with    him  in  his  tent,  through 
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Davidson  the  interpreter.  He  found  him  intelligent, 
patriotic  and  proudly  tenacious  of  his  territorial  rights. 
He  stated,  inoreover,  that  the  French  had  built  two 
forts,  differing  in  size,  but  on  the  same  model.  The 
largest  was  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other  on  French  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  apart,  with  a  wagon  road  between  them. 
The  nearest  and  levelest  way  to  them  was  now  im- 
passable, 13'ing  through  large  and  miry  savannas;  they 
would  have,  therefore,  to  go  by  Venango,  and  it 
would  take  five  or  six  sleeps  (or  daj's)  of  good  travel- 
ing to  reach  the  nearest  fort.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  the  chiefs  assembled  at  the  council 
house;  where  Washington,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, informed  them  that  he  was  sent  by  their  brother, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia, to  deliver  to  the  French  com- 
mandant a  letter  of  great  importance,  both  to  their 
b'-others  the  English  and  to  themselves,  and  that  he 
was  to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  some  of 
their  young  men  to  accompany  and  provide  for  him  on 
the  wa}',  and  be  liis  safeguard  against  the  "French 
Indians"  who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet.  He  concluded 
by  presenting  the  indispensable  document  in  Indian 
diplomacy,  a  string  of  wampum.  The  chiefs,  according 
to  etiquette,  sat  for  some  moments  silent  after  he  had 
concluded,  as  if  ruminating  on  what  hafl  been  said,  or 
to  give  him  time  for  further  remark.  The  half-king 
then  rose  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  tribes,  assuring 
him  that  they  considered  the  English  and  themselves 
brothers,  and  one  people;  and  that  the3'  intended  to  re- 
turn the  French  the  "speech-belts,"  or  wampums, which 
the  latter  had  sent  them.  This,  in  Indian  diplomacy, 
is  a  renunciation  of  all  friendly  relations.  An  escort 
would  be  furnished  to   Washington  composed  of   Min- 
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goes,  Shannoahs  and  Delawares,  in  token  of  the  love 
and  loyalt}'  of  those  several  tribes;  but  three  days 
would  be  required  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  Washing- 
ton remonstrated  against  such  delay;  but  was  informed, 
that  an  affair  of  such  moment,  where  three  speech- 
belts  were  to  be  given  up,  was  not  to  be  entered  into 
without  due  consideration.  Besides,  the  young  men 
who  were  to  form  the  escort  were  absent  hunting,  and 
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the  half-king  could  not  suffer  the  party  to  go  without 
sufficient  protection.  His  own  French  speech-belt, 
also,  was  at  his  hunting  lodge,  whither  he  must  go  in 
quest  of  it.  In  short,  Washington  had  his  first  lesson 
in  Indian  diplomacy,  which  for  punctilio,  ceremonial, 
and  secret  maneuvering,  is  equal  at  least  to  that  of  civ- 
ilized life.     He  soon  found  that  to  urge  a  mgre  speedy 
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departure  would  be  offensive  to  Indian  dignity  and 
decorum, so  he  was  fain  to  await  the  gathering  together 
of  the  different  chiefs  with  their  speech-belts. 

In  fact  there  was  some    reason    for   all    this   caution. 
Tidings  had  reached  the  sachems  that  Captain  Joncaire 
had  called   a    meeting    at    Venango,    of  the    Mingoes, 
Delawares,  and  other  tribes,  and  made  them  a  speech, 
informing  them  that  the    Frencii,  for    tlie    present,  had 
gone  into  winter  quarters,    but  intended  to  descend  the 
river  in  great  force, and  tight  the  English  in  the  spring. 
He    had    advised    them,  therefore,  to    stand    aloof,  for 
should  they  interfere,  the  French    and    English    would 
join,  cut  them  all   off,  and   divide   their  kind    between 
them.      With  these  rumors  preying  on  their  minds,  the 
half-king  and  three  other  chiefs  waited  on  Washington 
in    his    tent  in   the  evening,  and  after  representing  that 
the}'  had  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia, endeavored  to  draw  from  the  youthful 
ambassador  the  true  purport  of  his  mission  to  the  French 
commandant.    Washington  had  anticipated    an    inquiry 
of  the  kind, knowing  how  natural  it  was  that  these  poor 
people     should     regard     with      anxiety    and     distrust 
every    movement  of  two  formidable  powers  thus  press- 
ing upon  them  from  opposite  sides;  he  managed,  how- 
ever, to  answer  them  in    such    a    manner   as   to     allay 
their  solicitude  without  transcending  the  bounds  of  dip- 
lomatic secrecy.      After  a  day  or  two  more  of  delay  and 
further  consultations   in    the    council    house,  the    chiefs 
determined  that  but  three  of   their   number    should    ac- 
company   the    mission,    as    a    greater    number     might 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  French.    Accordingly, on 
the    30th    of   November,    Wasliington    set    out   for  the 
French  post,  having  his  usual  party  augmented  by   an 
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Indian  hunter, and  being  accompanied  b}'  the  half-king, 
an  old  Shannoah  sachem  named  Jeskakake,and  another 
chief,  sometimes  called  Belt  of  Wampum,  from  being 
the  keeper  of  the  speech-belts,  but  generally  bearing 
the  sounding  appellation  of  White  Thunder. 

They  Arrive  at  the  French  Fort. 

Although  the  distance  to  Venango,  by  the  route 
taken,  was  not  above  seventy  miles,  yet  such  was  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  travel- 
ing that  Washington  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  there 
until  the  4th  of  December.  The  French  colors  were 
Hying  at  a  house  whence  John  Frazier,  the  English 
trader,  had  been  driven.  Washington  repaired  thither, 
and  inquired  of  three  French  officers  whom  he  saw 
there  where  the  commandant  resided.  One  of  them 
promptly'  replied  that  he  "had  the  command  of  the 
Ohio."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  redoubtable  Captain  Jon- 
caire,  the  veteran  intriguer  of  the  frontier.  On  being 
apprised,  however,  of  the  nature  of  Washington  s  er- 
rand, he  informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  officer 
at  the  next  fort,  where  he  advised  him  to  apply  for  an 
answer  to  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 

In  the  meantime,  he  invited  Washington  and  his 
party  to  a  supper  at  headquarters.  It  proved  a  jovial 
one,  for  Joncaire  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  boon  companion,  and  there  is  always  ready  though 
rough  hospitality  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  true,  Washing- 
ton, for  so  young  a  man,  may  not  have  had  the  most 
convivial  air,  but  there  may  have  been  a  moist  look  of 
promise  in  the  old  soldier  Van  Braam. 

Joncaire  and  his  brother  officers  pushed  the  bottle 
briskly.   "The  wine,"  says  Washington,"  as  they  dosed 
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themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it,  soon  banished  the 
restraint  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  conversation, 
and  gave  license  to  their  tongues  to  reveal  their  senti- 
ments more  freely.  The}'  told  me  that  it  was  their  abso- 
lute design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio;  for  that 
although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise 
two  men  for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions 
were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  an}?  undertak- 
ing. They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
river  from  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle  sixt}' 
years  ago,  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is  to  prevent 
our  settling  on  the  river  or  the  waters  of  it,  as  the}' 
heard  of  some  families  moving  out  in  order  thereto." 

Washington  retained  his  sobriety  and  his  composure 
throughout  all  the  bacchanalian  outbreak  of  the  mer- 
curial Frenchmen ;  leaving  the  task  of  pledging  them 
to  his  master  of  fence,  Van  Braam.,  who  was  not  a 
man  to  flinch  from  potations.  He  took  careful  note, 
however,of  all  their  revelations, and  collected  a  variety 
of  information  concerning  the  French  forces;  how  and 
where  they  were  distributed  ;  the  situations  and  distances 
of  their  forts, and  their  means  and  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies. If  the  veteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness  had 
intended  this  revel  for  a  snare, he  was  completely  foiled 
by  his  youthful  competitor. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  no  traveling  on  ac- 
count of  excessive  rain.  Joncaire,  in  the  meantime, 
having  discovered  that  the  half-king  was  with  the  mis- 
sion, expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had  not  accom- 
panied it  to  his  quarters  on  the  preceding  day.  Wash- 
ington, in  truth,  had  feared  to  trust  the  sachem  within 
the  reach  of  the  politic  Frenchman.  Nothing  would 
do  now  but  Joncaire  must  have  the   sachems  at    head- 
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quarters.  Here  his  diplomacy  was  triumphant.  He 
received  them  with  open  arms.  He  was  enraptured  to 
see  them.  His  Indian  brothers  I  How  could  they  be 
so  near  without  coming  to  visit  him?  He  made  them 
presents;  but,  above  all,  plied  them  so  potently  with 
liquor  that  the  poor  half-king,  Jeskakake,  and  White 
Thunder  forgot  all  about  their  wrongs,  their  speeches, 
their  speech-belts,  and  all  the  business  they  had  come 
upon;  paid  no  heed  to  the  repeated  cautions  of  their 
English  friends,  and  were  soon  in  a  complete  state  of 
frantic  extravagance  or  drunken  oblivion. 

The  next  day  the  half-king  made  his  appearance  at 
Washington's  tent, perfectly  sober  and  very  much  crest- 
fallen. He  declared,  however,  that  he  intended  still 
to  make  his  i^peech  to  the  French,  and  offered  to  re- 
hearse it  on  the  spot;  but  Washington  advised  him 
not  to  waste  his  ammunition  on  inferior  game  like  Jon- 
caire  and  his  comrades,  but  to  reserve  it  for  the  com- 
mandant. The  sachem  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
Here,  he  said,  was  the  place  of  the  council  fire,  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  transact  their  business  with 
the  French;  and  as  to  Joncaire,  he  had  all  the  manage- 
ment of  French  affairs  with  the  Indians. 

Washington  was  fain  to  attend  the  council  fire  and 
listen  to  the  speech.  It  was  much  the  same  in  purport 
as  thgt  which  he  had  made  to  the  French  general,  and 
he  ended  by  ofTering  to  return  the  French  speech-belt; 
but  this  Joncaire  refused  to  receive,  telling  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  commander  at  the  fort.  All  that  dav 
and  the  next  was  the  party  kept  at  Venango  by  the 
stratagems  of  Joncaire  and  his  emissaries  to  detain  and 
seduce  the  sachems.  It  was  not  until  12  o'clock  on 
the  7th  of  December   that  Washington  was  able  to  ex- 
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tricate  them  out  of  their  clutches  and  commence  his 
journey.  A  French  commissary  by  the  name  of  La 
Force, and  three  soldiers,  set  off  in  company  with  him. 
La  Force  went  as  if  on  ordinary  business, but  he  proved 
one  of  the  most  active,  daring,  and  mischief-making 
of  those  anomalous  agents  emplo3'ed  by  the  French 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  perplexities  experienced 
by  Washington  at  Venango,  and  now  traveled  with 
him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  wiles. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  a  kind  of  isiand  on  the  west 
fork  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  consisted  of  four  houses,  forming  a 
hollow  square,  defended  by  bastions  made  of  palisades 
twelve  feet  high,  picketed,  and  pierced  for  cannon  and 
small  arms.  Within  the  bastions  were  a  guard-house, 
chapel,  and  other  buildings,  and  outside  were  stables, 
a  smith's  forge,  and  log-houses  covered  with  bark,  for 
the  soldiers. 

The  reception  of  Washington  at  the  fort  was  very 
different  from  the  unceremonious  one  experienced  at 
the  outpost  of  Joncaire  and  his  convivial  messmates. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate,  accompanied 
by  his  interpreter.  Van  Braara,  he  was  met  by  the  offi- 
cet  second  in  command  and  conducted  in  due  military 
form  to  his  superior;  an  ancient  and  silver-haired 
chevalier  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  courteous 
but  ceremonious;  mingling  the  polish  of  the  French 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  with  the  orecision  of  the 
soldier. 

Having  announced  his  errand  through  his  interpreter, 
Van  Braam,  Washington  offered  his  credentials  and 
the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  was  disposed  to 
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proceed  at  once  to  business  with  the  prompt  frankness 
of  a  young  man  unhackneyed  in  diplomacy.  The  chev- 
alier,however,politely  requested  him  to  retain  the  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  until  his  predecessor,  Captain 
Reparti,  should  arrive,  who  was  hourly  expected  from 
the    next  post. 

At  two  o'clock  the  captain  arrived.  The  letter  and 
its  accompanying  documents  were  then  offered  again, 
and  received  in  due  form,  and  the  chevalier  and  his 
officers  retired  with  them  into  a  private  apartment, 
where  the  captain,  who  understood  a  little  English, 
officiated  as  translator.  The  translation  being  finished, 
Washington  was  requested  to  walk  in  and  bring  his 
translator,  Van  Braam,  with  him. 

In  this  letter, Dinwiddie  complained  of  the  intrusion  of 
French  forces  into  the  Ohio  country, erecting  forts  and 
making  settlements  in  the  western  parts  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  so  notoriousl}-  known  to  be  the  property  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  inquired  b}"  whose 
authority  and  instructions  the  French  Commander- 
general  had  marched  this  force  from  Canada,  and 
made  this  invasion;  intimating  that  his  own  action 
would  be  regulated  by  the  answer  he  should  receive, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
honored.  At  the  same  time  he  required  of  the  com- 
mandant his  peaceful  departure,  and  that  he  would 
forbear  to  prosecute  a  purpose  "so  interruptive  of  the 
harmony  and  good  understanding  which  his  majesty 
was  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  with  the  most 
catholic  king." 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  related  to  the  youthful 
envoy.  "I  persuade  myself  you  will  receive  and  enter- 
tain Major  Washington  with  the  candor  and  politeness 
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natural  to  your  nation,  and  it  will  give  me  the  gre&iest 
satisfaction  if  3'ou  can  return  him  with  an  answer  suit- 
able to  my  wishes  for  a  long  and  lasting  peace  between 
us." 

The  two  following  days  were  consumed  in  councils 
of  the  chevalier  and  his  officers  over  the  letter  and  the 
necessary  reply.  Washington  occupied  himself  in  the 
meantime  in  observing  and  taking  notes  of  the  plan, 
dimensions,  and  strengtii  of  the  fort,  and  of  everything 
about  it. 

Presenting  the  Speech-Belt. 

In  the  meantime,  he  discovered  that  busy  intrigues 
were  going  on  to  induce  the  half-king  and  the  other 
sachems  to  abandon  him,  and  renounce  all  friendship 
with  the  English  Upon  learning  this,  he  urged  the 
chiefs  to  deliver  up  their  "  speech-belt"  immediate!}', 
as  they  had  promised,  thereby  shaking  ofT  all  depend- 
ence upon  the  French.  They  accordingly  pressed  for 
an  audience  that  very  evening.  A  private  on^was  at 
length  granted  them  by  the  commander,  in  presence  of 
one  or  two  of  his  officers.  The  half-king  reported  the 
result  of  it  to  Washington.  The  venerable  but  astute 
chevalier  cautiously  evaded  the  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered wampum,  made  man}^  professions  of  love  and 
friendship,  and  said  he  wished  to  live  in  peace  and 
trade  amicably  with  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in  proof  of 
which  he  would  send  down  some  goods  immediatel}' 
for  them  to   Logstown. 

As  Washington  understood,  privatel}-,  that  an  officer 
was  to  accompany  the  man  employed  to  convey  these 
goods,  he  suspected  that  the  real  design  was  to  arrest 
and  bring  of!  all  straggling  English  traders  they  might 
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meet  with.  What  strengthened  this  opinion  was  a  frank 
avowal  which  had  been  made  to  him  b}'  the  chevalier, 
that  he  had  orders  to  capture  every  British  subject 
who  should  attempt  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio  or  its 
waters. 

Captain  Reparti,  also,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to 
what  had  been  done  with  two  Pennsylvania  traders, 
who  had  been  taken  with  all  their  goods,  informed 
him  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but  had  since 
returned  home.  He  had  stated,  furthermore,  that 
during  the  time  he  held  command,  a  white  boy  had  been 
carried  captive  past  the  fort  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
had  with  them,  also,  two  or  three  white    men's  scalps. 

All  these  circumstances  showed  him  the  mischief 
that  was  brewing  in  these  parts,  and  the  treachery  and 
violence  that  pervaded  the  frontier,  and  made  him  the 
more  solicitous  to  accomplish  his  mission  successfully, 
and  conduct  his  little  band  in  safety  out  of  a  wily 
neighborhood. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Pierre  delivered  to  Washington  his  sealed  reply  to  the 
letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddle.  The  purport  of  previous 
conversations  with  the  chevalier,  and  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  atlairs  on  the  frontier,  left  no  doubt  of  the 
nature  of  that  reply. 

The  business  of  his  mission  being  accomplished, 
Washington  prepared  on  the  15th  to  return  by  water  to 
Venango;  but  a  secret  influence  was  at  work  which 
retarded  every  movement.  "The  commandant,"  writes 
he,  "ordered  a  plentiful  store  of  liquor  and  provisions 
to  be  put  on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremel}'  complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting  every 
artifice  which  he  could  invent  to  set  our  Indians  at 
variance  with  us,  to  prevent  their  going  until  after  our 
departure;  presents,  rewards,  and  everything  which 
could  be  suggested  by  him  or  his  officers.  I  saw  that 
every  stratagem  which  the  most  fruitful  brain  could  in- 
vent was  practiced  to  win  the  half-king  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  that  leaving  him  there  was  giving  them  the 
opportunit}'  they  aimed  at.  I  went  to  the  half-king, 
and  pressed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  go;  he  told 
me  that  the  commandant  would  not  discharge  him  until 
the  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant  and  de- 
sired him  to  do  their  business, and  complained  to  him  of 
ill  treatment;  for,  keeping  them,  as  they  were  a  part  of 
my  company,  was  detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not 
to  do,  but  to  forward  my  journey  as  much  as  he  could. 
He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them, but  was  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  their  stay;  though  I  soon  found  it  out.  He 
had  promised  them  a  present  of  guns  if  they  would  wait 
until  the  morning.  As  I  was  very  much  pressed  by 
the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for  them,    I  consented,  on 
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the  promise  that  nothing   should   hinder   them   in    the 
morning." 

The  next  morning  (i6th)  the  French,  in  fulfillment 
of  their  promise,  had  to  give  the  present  of  guns. 
They  then  endeavored  to  detain  the  sachems  with 
liquor,  which  at  an}'  other  time  might  have  prevailed, 
but  Washington  reminded  the  half-king  that  his  royal 
word  was  pledged  to  depart,  and  urged  it  upon  him  so 
closely  that,  exerting  unwonted  resolution  and  self- 
denial,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  liquor  and  em- 
barked. 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd  that  they  reached  Venango. 
Here  Washington  was  obliged,  most  unwillingl}',  to 
part  company  with  the  sachems.  White  Thunder  had 
hurt  himself  and  was  ill  and  unable  to  walk,  and  the 
others  determined  to  remain  at  Venango  for  a  day  or 
two  and  convey  him  down  the  river  in  a  canoe. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  Washington  and  his 
little  party  set  out  by  land  from  Venango  on  their  route 
homeward.  They  had  a  long  winter's  journey  before 
them,  through  a  wilderness  beset  with  dangers  and 
difficulties.  The  pack-horses,  laden  with  tents,  bag- 
gage and  provisions,  were  completely  jaded;  it  was 
feared  they  would  give  out.  Washington  dismounted, 
gave  up  his  saddle-horse  to  aid  in  transporting  the  bag- 
gage and  requested  his  companions  to  do  the  same. 
None  but  the  drivers  remained  in  the  saddle.  He  now 
equipped  himself  in  an  Indian  hunting-dress,  and  with 
Van  Braam,  Gist,  and  John  Davidson,  the  Indian  inter- 
preter,proceeded  on  foot.  The  cold  increased.  There 
was  deep  snow  that  froze  as  it  fell.  The  horses  grew 
less  and  less  capable  of  traveling.  For  three  days  the}' 
toiled  on   slowly    and    wearily.      Washington    was    im- 
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patient  to  accomplish  his  journey,  and  make  his  report 
to  the  Governor;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  hasten 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  party,  and  then  strike 
for  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  by  the  nearest  course  directl}- 
through  the  woods.  He  accordingly  put  the  cavalcade 
under  the  command  of  Van  Braam,  and  furnished  him 
with  money  for  expenses;  then  disencumbering  himself 
of  all  superfluous  clothing,  buckling  himself  up  in  a 
watch-coat,  strapping  his  pack  on  his  shoulders,  con- 
taining his  papers  and  provisions,  and  taking  gun  in 
hand,  he  left  the  horses  to  flounder  on,  and  struck  man- 
fully ahead,  accompanied  onl}^  by  Mr.  Gist,  who  had 
equipped  himself  in  like  manner.  At  night  they  lit  a 
lire  and  "camped"  by  it  in  the  \\')ods.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  were  again  on  foot,  and  pressed 
forward  until  they  struck  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver 
Creek,  at  a  place  bearing  the  sinister  name  of  Murder- 
ing Town  ;  probably  the  scene  of  some  Indian  massacre. 
A  Treacherous  Guide. 
Here  Washington, in  planning  his  route, had  intended 
to  leave  the  regular  path,  and  strike  through  the  woods 
for  Shannopins  Town,  two  or  three  miles  above  the 
fork  of  the  Ohio, where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross 
the  Alleghany  River  on  the  ice.  At  Murdering  Town 
he  found  a  party  of  Indians,  who  appeared  to  have 
known  of  his  coming, and  to  have  been  waiting  for  him. 
One  of  them  accosted  Mr.  Gist,  and  expressed  great 
joy  at  seeing  him.  The  wary  woodsman  regarded 
him  narrowly,  and  thought  he  had  seen  him  at  Jon- 
caire's.  If  so,  he  and  his  comrades  were  in  the  French 
interest,  and  their  lying  in  wait  boded  no  good.  The 
Indian  was  very  curious  in  his  inquiries  as  to  when  the}' 
had  left  Yenango;    how  the}-  came   to   be   traveling  on 
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foot;  where  they  had  left  their  horses, and  when  it  was 
probable  the  latter  would  reach  this  place.  All  these 
questions  increased  the  distrust  of  Gist,  and  rendered 
him  extremely  cautious  in  reply. 

The  route  hence  to  Shannopins  Town  lay  through  a 
trackless  wild,  of  which  the  travelers  knew  nothing; 
after  some  consultation,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  engage  one  of  the  Indians  as  a  guide.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  alacrit}^  took  Washing- 
ton's pack  upon  his  back,  and  led  the  way  by  what  he 
said  was  the  most  direct  course.  After  traveling  briskly 
for  eight  or  ten  miles  Washington  became  fatigued,  and 
his  feet  were  chafed;  he  thought,  too,  they  were  tak- 
ing a  direction  too  much  to  the  northeast;  he  came  to 
a  halt,  therefore,  and  determined  to  light  a  fire,  make 
a  shelter  of  the  bark  and  branches  of  trees, and  encamp 
there  for  the  night.  The  Indian  demurred;  he  offered, 
as  Washington  was  fatigued,  to  carry  his  gun,  but  the 
latter  was  too  wary  to  part  with  his  weapon.  The 
Indian  now  grew  churlish.  There  were  Ottawa  Indians 
in  the  woods, he  said, who  might  be  attracted  by  their  fire 
and  surprise  and  scalp  them;  he  urged,  therefore,  that 
they  should  continue  on;  he  would  take  them  to  his 
cabin,  where  they  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  Gist's  suspicions  increased,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Washington's  also  were  awakened.  They  proceeded 
some  distance  further;  the  guide  paused  and  listened. 
He  had  heard, he  said,  the  report  of  a  gun  towards  the 
north;  it  must  be  from  his  cabin  ;  he  accordingly  turned 
his  steps  in  that  direction.  Washington  began  to  ap- 
prehend an  ambuscade  of  savages.  He  knew  the  hos- 
tility of  man}'  of  them  to  the  English,  and  what  a  de- 
sirable trophy  was  the    scalp    of    a    white    man.      The 
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Indian  still  kept   on  toward  the  north;  he  pretended  to 
hear  two  whoops — they  were  from  his  cabin — it    could 
not  be  far  off.      They  went  on  two  miles  further,  when 
Washington  signified  his  determination    to    encamp    at 
the  first  water  they  should  find.      The  guide  said  noth- 
ing, but  kept  doggedly    on.      After    a  little  while  they 
arrived  at  an    opening    in    the   woods,    and    emerging 
from  the  deep  shadows  in  which  they  had  been   travel- 
ina,  found  themselves  in  a  clear  meadow, rendered  still 
more  light  by  the  glare  of  the  snow  upon    the    ground. 
Scarcely  had  they  emerged  when  the  Indian,  who  was 
about  fifteen  paces  ahead,  suddenly  turned,  leveled  his 
(run,  and  fired.      Washington   was    startled   for   an    in- 
stant,  but,  feeling  that  he  was  not  wounded,  demanded 
quickly  of  Mr.  Gist  if  he  was  shot.   The  latter  answered 
in  the  negative.      The  Indian  in  the  meantime  had   run 
forward, and  screened  himself  behind  a  large  white  oak, 
where  he  was  reloading  his  gun.      They   overtook  and 
seized  him.  Gist  would  have  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot, 
but  Washington    humanely    prevented  him.    They  per- 
mitted him  to  finish  the  loading  of  his  gun,  but,  after  he 
had  put  in  the  ball,  took  the  weapon  from  him,  and  let 
him  see  that  he  was  under  guard. 

Arriving  at  a  small  stream  they  ordered  the  Indian 
to  make  a  fire,  and  took  turns  to  watch  over  the  guns. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied, Gist, a  veteran  woodsman, 
and  accustomed  to  hold  the  life  of  an  Indian  rather 
cheap,  was  somewhat  incommoded  by  the  scruples  of  his 
youthful  commander, which  might  enable  the  savage  to 
carry  out  some  scheme  of  treachery.  He  observed  to 
Washington, that, since  he  would  not  sufTer  the  Indian  to 
be  killed, they  must  manage  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, and 
then  decamp  with  all  speed, and  travel  all  night  to  leave 
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this  perridioLis  neighborhood  behind  them  ;  but  iirst  it  was 
necessary  to  blind  the  guide  as  to  their  intentions.  He 
accordingly  addressed  him  in  a  friendh'  tone,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  late  circumstance,  pretended  to  suppose 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  fired  his  gun  merely  as  a  sig- 
nal. The  Indian,  whether  deceived  or  not,  readily 
chimed  in  with  the  explanation.  He  said  he  now  knew 
the  way  to  his  cabin,  which  was  at  no  great  distance. 
"Well  then,"  replied  Gist,  "you  can  go  home,  and  as 
we  are  tired  we  will  remain  here  for  the  night,  and 
follow  your  track  at  daylight.  In  the  meantime  here 
is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must  give  us  some 
meat  in  the  morning." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  designs  of 
the  savage,  he  was  evidently  glad  to  get  off.  Gist  fol- 
lowed him  cautiously  for  a  distance,  and  listened  until 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away;  returning  then  to 
Washington,  they  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  made 
another  tire,  set  their  compass  and  fixed  their  course  b}' 
the  light  of  it,  then  leaving  it  burning,  pushed  forward, 
and  traveled  as  fast  as  possible  all  night,  so  as  to  gain 
a  fair  start  should  any  one  pursue  them  at  daylight. 
Continuing  on  the  next  day,  they  never  relaxed  their 
speed  until  nightfall,  when  they  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alleghany  River. 

Finally  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  Washington 
reached  Williamsburg  on  the  i6th  of  January,  where 
he  delivered  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  the  letter  of  the 
French  commandant,  and  made  him  a  full  report  of 
the  events  of  his  mission. 


CHAPTER  in. 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 


The  prudence,  sagacity,  resolution,  firmness  and 
self-devotion  manifested  by  him  throughout;  his  ad- 
mirable tact  and  self-possession  in  treating  with  fickle 
savages  and  craft}'  white  men;  the  soldier's  63*6  with 
which  he  had  noticed  the  commanding  and  defensible 
points  of  the  country,  and  everything  that  would  bear 
upon  military  operations;  and  the  hardihood  with  which 
he  had  acquitted  himself  during  a  wintry  tramp  throuo-h 
the  wilderness,  through  constant  storms  of  rain  and 
snow;  often  sleeping  on  the  ground  without  a  tent  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  danger  from  treacherous  foes, — all 
pointed  him  out,  not  merely  to  the  Governor, but  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  one  eminently  fitted, notwithstanding 
his  youth,  for  important  trusts  involving  civil  as  well 
as  military  duties.  It  is  an  expedition  that  may  be 
considered  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 

The  reply  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  courteous  but  warj' 
commander.  He  should  transmit,  he  said,  the  letter  of 
Governor  Dinwiddle  to  his  general,  the  Marquis  du 
Quesne,  ''to  whom,"  observed  he,  "it  better  belongs 
than  to  me  to  set  forth  the  evidence  and  reality  of  the 
rights  of  the  king,  my  master,  upon  the  lands  situated 
along  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  contest  the  pretensions  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  thereto.  His  answer  shall 
be  a  law  tome.   As  to  the  summons  you  send  me  to  re- 
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tire,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged 
to  obey  it.  Whatever  may  be  youi 
instructions,  I  am  here  by  virtue 
of  the  orders  of  my  general;  and  I 
entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  doubt  one 
minute  but  that  I  am  determined  to 
conform  myself  to  them  with  all  the 
exactness  and  resolution  whicli  can« 
be  expected  from  the  best  officer.*' 
"I  made  it  my  particular  care," 
he  adds,  ''to  receive  Mr.  Washing- 
ton with  a  distinction  suitable  to 
your  dignity,  as  well  as  his  own^ 
quality  and  great  merit.  I  flatter 
myself  that  he  will  do  me  this  jus- 
tice before  3'ou,  tiir,  and  that  he  will 
signify  to  you,  in  tlie  manner  I  do  myself,  the  pro- 
found respect  with  which  I  am,  sir,"  etc. 

This  soldier-like  and  punctilious  letter  of  the  chev- 
alier was  considered  evasive,  and 
only  intended  to  gain  time.  The 
information  given  b}'  Washington 
of  what  he  had  observed  on  the 
frontier  convinced  Governor  Din- 
widdie  and  his  council  that  the 
French  were  preparing  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  in  the  spring  and 
take  military  possession  of  the 
countr}' 

Military  Movements. 
Captain  Trent   was    dispatched 
A  FRENCH  SOLDIER.       to   the   froutier,   commissioned  to 
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laist'  a  conijiany  ol  one  luiiulixd  nicii,  marcli  with  all 
spet'd  to  the  folk  ol  the  Ohio,  ami  liiiish  as  soon  as 
possible  the  fort  coiiiiiuMicccl  tlu'ie  by  the  Oliio  Com- 
pany, lie  was  enjoined  to  act  only  on  the  defensive, 
but  to  captine  or  (K'slroy  whoever  should  o])]iose  the 
construction  of  the    works,  or   distin-b   the   settlements. 

Washinj^ton  was  empowi'red  to  raise  a  company  of 
like  force  at  AKxandiia,  lo  proeuie  and  forward  niuni- 
tions  and  supplies  for  ihe  piojcelcd  fort  at  the  h'ork, 
and  ultimati'l}'  to  hav(>  command  of  both  comjianies. 

Ways  and  means  In-in;^^  piovidi'd,  (rovernor  l)in- 
vviddio  au^nuMilcd  the  number  of  troops  to  be  enlisted 
to  tliree  lunidred,  di\ided  into  six  companies.  "^riu' 
command  of  the  whole, as  before, was  ofTered  to  Wash- 
in<flon,  but  he  sinaidv  from  it,  as  a  charj»e  too  2i"t*iit  for 
his  youth  ami  inexperience.  It  was  ^iven,  therefore, 
to  Colonel  Joshua  l''i'\',  an  lOnplish  <£entlcn)an  of  woiih 
and  education,  and  Washinoton  was  matle  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

On  the  2nd  of  Ajiril  Washinirton  set  olT  from  Alexan- 
dria for  the  new  foil,  at  tlu>  fork  of  llii'  Oiiio.  lie  had 
but  two  companies  with  him,  anmuntinijj  to  about  one 
humlred  and  liftv  men;  the  remainder  of  the  rejiinuMil 
was  to  follow  under  L'oionel  P'ry  with  tlu^  artillery, 
which  was  to  hv.  conw^yed  up  the  Potomac.  While  on 
the  tiiarch  he  was  joined  In  a  dn.ieliment  under  L'ap- 
tain  Adam  vSt(>phen,  an  oliiccM-  di'stini-d  to  serve  with 
him  at  distant  |)eriods  of  his  military  cari'ei-.  At  Win- 
chester he  foimd  it  im[i()ssible  to  obtain  conveyances 
by  oriitK'  meiuis,  and  was  «)bli<;c>d  reluctantly  to  avail 
himself  of  the  militia  law  ol"  X'iraiuia,  and  impress 
liorses  and  wagons  foi-  siivice;  •'ivirm-  the  owners 
orders  on  governmeni  for  their  appraised  value.     Even 
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then, out  (tf  ;i  great  muihIhm-  iminessed,  he.  ohlaiiu'd  Init 
ten,  atliT  \vaitin<f  a  vvc;i.'k  ;  those,  too,  were  J^'i'di^injj;!}' 
furnishecl  by  farmers  with  tlieir  worst  liorsi's,  so  that 
in  steep  and  dilliciilt  |iasses  the}'  were;  incoiiipetcMit  to 
the  draiijj;lit,  and  thi"  soldiers  liad  eonliimalh'  to  |Hit 
their  shoidders  to  i\\c  wheels. 

Thus  slenderly  litliul  out,  VVashiii^lon  and  his  iillji' 
force  n)ade  their  way  toilfully  across  the  mouiilains, 
haviti^  to  prepare  the  roads  as  they  went  I'm-  ihc  Irans- 
porlation  ol  ihe  cannon, w  hi(.;h  vveri' 10  follow  so(»n  wilh 
the  other  division  under  Colonel  h'ry.  'hey  cluMTcd 
ihiMUsclvt'S  with  the  thoui'hts  tiiat  this  liard  \voi-k  wouUl 
cease  when  the}'  should  ari'ivc"  at  the  C(MU]ian\"s  trad- 
ing-post and  storehouse  at  Wills' Creek,  vviure  Captain 
Trent  was  to  have  jiack-horsi^s  in  readiness, with  winch 
they  might  make  the  rest  ol  the  way  hy  light  stages. 
liefore  arriving  there  they  were  startled  by  a  rumor 
tliat  'LriMit  and  all  his  men  had  been  captured  by  Ihe 
h'riMich.  With  regard  to  'i'rent,  the  news  soon  jirovcd 
to  be  false,  for  thc^y  found  hiiu  at  Wills'  Creek  on  llu> 
20th  of  A]iril.  With  regard  to  his  nuMi  there  was  still 
an  uncertainty,  lie  had  recontl}-  Kit  tluMu  at  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio,  busily  at  work  on  the  fori,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenant,  h'ra/ier,  late  Indian  trader  jmd 
gunsmith,  but  now  a  provinci;d  ollicer.  If  tlie  mcMi 
had  Ihmi  captiu'ed,  it  nuist  hav(>  been  since  the  captain's 
de]iarture.  Washington  was  eager  to  pr(\ss  forward 
and  ascertain  the  truth,  but  it  was  impossible.  'J'rent, 
ineflicicnt  as  usual,  had  failed  to  provide  pack-horses. 
It  was  n(.!cessary  to  send  to  Winchester,  sixty  miles 
distant,  for  baggage  wagons,  and  await  their  arrival. 
All  uncertainty  as  to  the  fat(>  of  the  men, however,  was 
brought  to  a  close  b}-  tln'ii"    arrival    on    the    25th,  con- 
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ducted  by  an  ensign,  and  bringing  witii  them  their 
working  implements.  The  French  miglit  well  boast 
that  they  had  again  been  too  quick  for  the  English. 
Captain  Contrecoeur,  an  alert  officer,  had  embarked 
about  a  thousand  men  with  held-pieces,  in  a  fleet  of 
sixty  bateaux  and  three  hundred  canoes, dropped  down 
the  river  from  Venango,  and  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  fort,  on  which  the  men  were  work- 
ing, and  whicli  was  not  half  completed.  Landing, 
drawing  up  his  men,  and  planting  his  artillery,  he 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender,  allowing  one  hour 
for  a  written  reply. 

A  Surrender. 
What  was  to  be  done.'  the  whole  garrison  did  not 
exceed  fifty  men.  Captain  Trent  was  absent  at  Wills' 
Creek;  Frazier,  his  lieutenant,  was  at  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles  distant.  There  was 
no  officer  to  reply  but  a  young  ensign  of  the  name  of 
Ward.  In  his  perplexity  he  turned  for  counsel  to 
Tanacharison,  the  half-king,  who  was  present  in  the 
fort.  The  chief  advised  the  ensign  to  plead  insuffi- 
ciency of  rank  and  powers,  and  crave  delay  until  the 
arrival  of  his  superior  officer.  The  ensign  repaired  to 
the  French  camp  to  ofler  this  excuse  in  person,  and 
was  accompanied  b}-  the  half-king.  They  were 
courteously  received,  but  Contrecoeur  was  inflexible. 
There  must  be  instant  surrender,  or  he  would  take  for- 
cible possession.  All  that  the  ensign  could  obtain 
was  permission  to  depart  with  his  men,  taking  with 
them  their  working  tools.  The  capitulation  ended, 
Contrecoeur,  with  true  French  gayety,  invited  the  en- 
sign to  sup  with  him,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  polite- 
pess,  and  wished  him  a  pleasant    journey,  as  he  set  off 
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the  next  morning  with  his  men  laden  with  their    work- 
ing tools. 

Such  was  the  ensign's  storj'.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  Indian  warriors,  sent  by  the  half-king  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  detachment  was,  what  was  its  strength, 
and  when  it  might  be  expected  at  the  Oliio.  They 
bore  a  speech  from  that  sachem  to  Washington,  and 
another,  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  for  the  governor  of 
Virginia.  In  these  he  plighted  his  steadfast  faith  to 
the  English,  and  claimed  assistance  from  his  brothers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  these  warriors  Washington  forwarded  soon 
with  the  speech  and  wampum  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 
The  other  he  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  half-king, 
bearing  a  speech  from  him, addressed  to  the  "' Sachems, 
warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, Shannoahs  and  Delawares, 
our  friends  and  brethren."  In  this  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  on  the  advance  with  a  part  of  the  army,  to 
clear  the  road  for  a  greater  force  coming  with  guns, 
ammunition  and  provisions;  and  he  invited  the  half-king 
and  another  sachem  to  meet  him  on  the  road  as  soon 
as  possible  to  hold  a  council. 

In  fact,  his  situation  was  arduous  in  the  extreme. 
Regarding  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  the  recent  oc- 
currence an  overt  act  of  war,  he  found  himself  thrown 
with  a  handful  of  raw  recruits  far  on  a  hostile  frontier, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  with  an  enemy  at  hand 
greatly  superior  in  number  and  discipline;  provided 
with  artillery,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  within 
reach  of  constant  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Be- 
sides the  French  that  had  come  from  Venango,  he  had 
received  credible  accounts  of  another  party  ascending 
the  Ohio;  and  of  six  hundred  Chippewas  and  Ottawas 
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marching  down  Scioto  Creek  to  join  the  hostile  camp. 
Still,    notwithstanding     the   accumulating  danger,  it 
would  not  do  to  fall  back,  nor  show  signs  of  apprehen- 
sion.   His  Indian  allies  in  such  case  might  desert   him. 
The  soldiery,  too,  might  grow  restless  and  dissatisfied, 
lie    was    already    annoyed    by  Captain  Trent's    men, 
who,      having      enlisted      as     volunteers,     considered 
themselves    exempt   from     the    rigor   of    martial  law ; 
and   by    their    example    of   loose   and    refractory    con- 
duct, threatened    to   destroy    the    subordination    of   his 
own  troops.      In  this  dilemma  he   called    a   council    of 
war,  in    which    it   was    determined    to    proceed   to  the 
Ohio    Company  storehouse,  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
Creek,   fortify    themselves   there,    and   wait    for     rein- 
forcements.   Here  they  might  keep  up  a  vigilant  watch 
upon  the  enemy,    and  get  notice  of  an}-    hostile    move- 
ment in  time  for   defense,  or  retreat;   and    should    the}' 
be  reinforced  sufficiently  to  enable  them    to    attack  the 
fort,  they    could  easily  drop  down  the  river  with    their 
artillery. 

With  these  alternatives  in  view  M'^ashington  detached 
sixty  men  in  advance  to  make  a  road;  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  for  mortars 
and  grenadoes,  and  cannon  of  heavy  metal. 

Aware  that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsj'lvania  was  in 
session,  and  that  the  JVlaryland  Assembly  would  also 
meet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  wrote  directly  to 
the  governors  of  those  provinces,  acquainting  them 
with  the  hostile  acts  of  the  French,  and  with  his  peril- 
ous situation ;  and  endeavoring  to  rouse  them  to  co- 
operation in  the  common  cause.  We  will  here  note 
in  advance  that  his  letter  was  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lature  of   Pennsylvania,   and   a  bill   was  about   to    be 
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passed  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the 
king;  but  it  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Assembly  and  the  governor  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  should  be  raised ;  and 
so  no  assistance  was  furnished  to  Washington  from 
that  quarter.  The  youthful  commander  had  here  a 
foretaste,  in  these  his  incipient  campaigns,  of  the  perils 
and  perplexities  which  awaited  him  from  enemies  in 
the  field,  and  lax  friends  in  legislative  councils  in  the 
grander  operations  of  his  future  years.  Before  setting 
off  for  Redstone  Creek,  he  discharged  Trent's  re- 
fractory men  from  his  detachment,  ordering  them  to 
await  Colonel  Fry's  commands;  they,  however,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  volunteers  from  the  backwoods,  dispersed 
to  their  several  homes. 

Washington  Advances. 

On  the  29tli  of  April  Washington  set  out  from  Wills' 
Creek  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He 
soon  overtook  those  sent  in  advance  to  work  the  road; 
they  had  made  but  little  progress.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  to  break  a  road  through  the  wilderness  sufficient 
for  the  artillery  coming  on  with  Colonel  Fry's  divi- 
sion. All  hands  were  now  set  to  work, but  with  all  their 
labor  they  could  not  accomplish  more  than  four  miles 
a  day.  They  were  toiling  through  Savage  Mountain 
and  that  dreary  forest  region  beyond  it,  since  bearing 
the  sinister  name  of  "The  Shades  of  Death."  On  the 
9th  of  May  they  were  not  further  than  twenty  miles 
from  Wills'  Creek,  at  a  place  called  the  Little  Mead 
ows. 

Every  day  came  gloomy  accounts  from  the  Ohio; 
brought  chiefly  by  traders, who,  with  pack-horses  bear- 
ing   their    effects,  were    retreating    to  the  more  settled 
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parts  of  the  country.  Some  exaggerated  the  number 
of  the  French,  as  if  strongly  reinforced.  All  repre- 
sented them  as  diligently  at  work  constructing  a  fort. 
By  their  account  Washington  perceived  the  French 
had  chosen  the  very  place  which  he  had  noted  in  his 
journal  as  best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  traders  gave  information  concerning  La 
Force,  the  French  emissary,  who  had  beset  Washing- 
ton when  on  his  mission  to  the  frontier,  and  acted,  as 
he  thought,  the  part  of  a  spy.  He  had  been  at  Gist's 
new  settlement  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  and  was  prowling 
about  the  country  with  four  soldiers  at  his  heels  on  a 
pretended  hunt  after  deserters.  Washington  suspected 
him  to  be  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition. 

It  was  reported,  moreover,  that  the  French  were 
lavishing  presents  on  the  Indians  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  to  draw  them  to  their  standard.  Among 
all  these  flying  reports  and  alarms  Washington  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  half-king  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  fift}^  warriors. 

After  infinite  toil  through  swamps  and  forests,  and 
over  rugged  mountains,  the  detachment  arrived  at  the 
Youghiogeny  River,  where  they  were  detained  some 
daj'S  constructing  a  bridge  to  cross  it. 

This  gave  Washington  leisure  to  correspond  with 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  concerning  matters  which  had 
deeply  annoyed  him.  By  an  ill  judged  economy  of 
the  Virginia  government  at  this  critical  juncture,  its 
provincial  officers  received  less  pa}'  than  that  allowed 
in  the  regular  army.  It  is  true  the  regular  officers 
were  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  table,  but  their  supe- 
rior pay  enabled  them  to  do  it  luxuriously  ;  whereas  the 
provincials  were  obliged  to  do  hard  dut}'  on  salt  provi- 
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sions  and  water.  The  provincial  officers  resented  this 
inferiority  of  pay  as  an  indignity,  and  declared  that 
nothing  prevented  them  from  throwing  up  their  com- 
missions but  unwillingness  to  recede  before  approach- 
ing danger.  "For  my  own  part,"  writes  he  to  his 
friend  Colonel  Fairfax,  "it  is  a  matter  almost  indif- 
ferent whether  I  serve  for  full  pay  or  as  a  generous 
volunteer;  indeed,  did  my  circumstances  correspond 
with  my  inclinations,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter;  for  the  motives  that  have  led  me  here 
are  ^tire  and  noble.  I  had  no  view  of  acquisition  but  that 
of  honor,  by  serving  Jaithjully   my  king  and  country,'''* 

Such  were  the  noble  impulses  of  Washington  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  such  continued  to  actuate  him 
throughout  life.  We  have  put  the  latter  part  of  the 
quotation  in  italics,  as  applicable  to  the  motives  which 
in  after  life  carried  him  into  the  Revolution. 

While  the  bridge  over  the  Youghiogeny  was  in  the 
course  of  construction,  the  Indians  assured  Washing- 
ton he  would  never  be  able  to  open  a  wagon-road 
across  the  mountains  to  Redstone  Creek;  he  embarked 
therefore  in  a  canoe  with  a  lieutenant,  three  soldiers, 
and  an  Indian  guide,  to  tr}'  whether  it  was  possible  to 
descend  the  river.  They  had  not  descended  above 
ten  miles  before  the  Indian  refused  to  go  further. 
Washington  soon  ascertained  the  reason.  "Indians," 
said  he, "expect  presents — nothing  can  be  done  without 
them.  The  French  take  this  method.  If  you  want 
one  or  more  to  conduct  a  part}-, to  discover  the  country, 
to  hunt,  or  for  any  particular  purpose,  they  must  be 
bought;  their  friendship  is  not  so  warm  as  to  prompt 
them  to  these  services  gratis."  The  Indian  guide,  in 
the  present  instance,  was   propitiated    by    the    promise 
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of  one  of  Washington's  ruffled  shirts, and  a  watch-coat. 
The  river  was  bordered  by  mountains  and  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  rapids.  Indians  might  thread  such  a 
labyrinth  in  their  light  canoes, but  it  would  never  admit 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  military  stores.  Wash- 
ington kept  on  for  thirty  miles, until  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  river  fell  nearl}'  forty  feet  in  the  space  of 
tifty  yards.  There  he  ceased  to  explore,  and  returned 
to  camp,  resolving  to  continue  forward  by  land. 

On  ihe  23rd  Indian  scouts  brought  word  that  the 
French  were  not  above  eight  hundred  strong,  and  that 
about  half  their  number  had  been  detached  at  night  on 
a  secret  expedition.  Close  upon  this  report  came  a 
message  from  the  half-king,  addressed  "to  the  tirst  of 
his  majesty's  officers  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is 
reported,"  said  he,  "that  the  French  army  is  coming, 
to  meet  Major  Washington.  Be  on  your  guard 
against  them,  my  brethren,  for  they  intend  to  strike 
the  first  English  they  shall  see.  The}^  have  been  on 
their  march  two  days.  I  know  not  the  number. 
The  half-king  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  will  be  with  you 
in  five  days  to  hold  a  council." 

In  the  evening  Washington  was  told  that  the  French 
were  crossing  the  ford  of  the  Youghiogeny  about 
eighteen  miles  distant.  He  now  hastened  to  take  a 
position  in  a  place  called  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
he  caused  the  bushes  to  be  cleared  awa}^  made  an  in- 
trenchment,and  prepared  what  he  termed  "a  charming 
lield  for  an  encounter." 

Washington's  First  Battle. 

A  party  of  scouts  were  mounted  on  wagon  horses, 
and  sent  out  to  reconnoiter.  They  returned  without 
having  seen  an  enemy.      A  sensitiveness   prevailed    in 
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the  camp.  They  were  surrounded  by  forests, threatened 
by  unseen  foes,  and  hourh^  in  danger  of  surprise. 
There  was  an  alarm  about  two  o'clock  in  the  night. 
The  sentries  fired  upon  what  they  took  to  be  prowling 
foes.  The  troops  sprang  to  arms,  and  remained  on 
the  alert  until  daybreak.  Not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen.  The  roll  was  called.  Six  men  were  missing, 
who  had  deserted. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  came  an  Indian  mes- 
senger from  the  half-king,  who  was  encamped  with 
several  of  his  people  about  six  miles  off.  The  chief 
had  seen  tracks  of  two  Frenchmen, and  was  convinced 
their  whole  body  must  be  in  ambush  near  b}-.  Wash-  . 
ington  considered  this  the  force  which  had  been  hover- 
ing about  him  for  several  days, and  determined  to  fore- 
stall their  hostile  designs.  Leaving  a  guard  with  the 
baggage  and  ammunition, he  set  out  before  ten  o'clock, 
with  forty  men,  to  join  his  Indian  ally.  They  groped 
their  way  in  single  file,  by  footpaths  through  the 
woods,  in  a  heavy  rain  and  murky  darkness,  tripping 
occasionally  and  stumbling  over  each  other,  sometimes 
losing  the  track  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  that  it 
was  near  sunrise  when  they  reached  the  camp  of  the 
half-king.  That  chieftain  received  the  youthful  com- 
mander with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and 
engaged  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  against  the  lurk- 
ing enemy.  He  set  out  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
a  few  of  his  warriors  and  his  associate  sachem  Scaroo- 
yadi  or  Monacatoocha,  and  conducted  Washington  to 
the  tracks  which  he  had  discovered.  Upon  these  he 
put  two  of  his  Indians.  They  followed  them  up  like 
hounds,  and  brought  back  word  that  they  had  traced 
them    to  a  low  bottom  surrounded  b}'^  rocks  and    trees, 
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where  the  French  were  encamped,  having  built  a    few 
cabins  for  shelter  from  the  rain. 

A  plan  was  now  concerted  to  come  upon  them  by 
surprise;  Washington  with  his  men  on  the  right;  the 
half-king  with  his  warriors  on  the  left;  all  as  silently 
as  possible.  Washington  was  the  first  upon  the  ground. 
As  he  advanced  from  among  the  rocks  and  trees  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  the  French  caught  sight  of  him 
and  ran  to  their  arms.  A  sharp  firing  instantly  took 
place,  and  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Washington  and  his  party  were  most  exposed 
and  received  all  the  enemy's  fire.  The  balls  whistled 
around  him ;  one  man  was  killed  close  by  him,  and 
three  others  wounded.  The  French  at  length,  having 
lost  several  of  their  number,  gave  way  and  ran.  They 
were  soon  overtaken ;  twenty-one  were  captured, 
and  but  one  escaped,  a  Canadian,  who  carried  the  tid- 
incrs  of  the  affair  to  the  fort  on  the  Ohio.  The  Indians 
would  have  massacred  the  prisoners  had  not  Washing- 
ton prevented  them.  Ten  of  the  French  had  fallen  in 
the  skirmish,  and  one  been  wounded.  Washington's 
loss  was  the  one  killed  and  three  wounded  which  we 
have  mentioned.  He  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  and 
having  for  the  first  time  heard  balls  whistle  about  him, 
considered  his  escape  miraculous.  Jumonville,  the 
French  leader,  had  been  shot  through  the  head  at  the 
first  fire.  He  was  a  3'oung  officer  of  merit,  and  his  fate 
was  made  the  subject  of  lamentation  in  prose  and 
verse — chiefly  through  political  motives. 

Of  the  twenty-one  prisoners  the  two  most  important 
were  an  officer  of  some  consequence  named  Drouillon, 
and  the  subtle  and  redoubtable  La  Force.  As  Wash- 
ington considered  the  latter    an    arch    mischief-maker, 
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he  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power.  La  Force 
and  his  companion  would  fain  have  assumed  the 
sacred  character  of  ambassadors,  pretending  they  were 
coming  with  a  summons  to  him  to  depart  from  the  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  camp  at  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  sent  on  the  following  day  (29th), 
under  a  strong  escort  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  then 
at  Winchester.  Washington  had  treated  them  with 
great  courtesy;  had  furnished  Drouillon  and  La  Force 
with  clothing  from  his  own  scanty  stock,  and,  at  their 
request,  given  them  letters  to  the  governor,  bespeaking 
for  them  ''the  respect  and  favor  due  to  their  character 
and    personal  merit." 

A  sense  of  duty,  however,  obliged  him,  in  his  gen- 
eral dispatch,  to  put  the  governor  on  his  guard  against 
La  Force.  "I  really  think,  if  released,  he  would  do 
more  to  oul*  disservice  than  fifty  other  men,  as  he  is  a 
person  whose  active  spirit  leads  him  into  all  parties, 
and  has  brought  him  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Add  to  this  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  great  influence  with  the    Indians." 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  now  extremely 
perilous.  Contrecoeur,  it  was  said,  had  nearly  a 
thousand  men  with  him  at  the  fort,  besides  Indian 
allies;  and  reinforcements  were  on  the  way  to  join 
him.  The  messengers  sent  by  Jumonville,  previous 
to  the  late  affair,  must  have  apprised  him  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  encampment  on  the  Great  Meadows.  Wash- 
ington hastened  to  strengthen  it.  He  sent  a  message 
also  to  Colonel  Fry,  who  lay  ill  at  Wills'  Creek, 
urging  instant  reinforcements;  but  declaring  his  res- 
olution to  "fight  with  ver}^  unequal  numbers  rather 
than  give  up  one  inch  of  what  he  had  gained." 
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The  half-king  was  full  of  fight.  He  sent  the  scalps 
of  the  Frenchmen  slain  in  the  late  skirmish,  accom- 
panied by  black  wampum  and  hatchets, to  all  his  allies, 
summoning  them  to  take  up  arms  and  join  him  at 
Redstone  Creek,"  for  their  brothers, the  English, had  now 
begun  in  earnest."  It  is  said  he  would  even  have  sent 
the  scalps  of  the  prisoners  had  not  Washington  inter- 
fered. He  went  off  for  his  home,  promising  to  send 
down  the  river  for  all  the  Mingoes  and  Shawnees,  and 
to  be  back  at  the  camp  on  the  30th, with  thirty  or  forty 
warriors,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children. 
To  assist  him  in  the  transportation  of  his  people  and 
their  etTects  thirty  men  were  detached,  and  twenty 
horses. 

"I  shall  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked,"  writes 
Washington  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  on  the  29th,*' and 
by  unequal  numbers,  which  I  must  withstand,  if  there 
are  five  to  one,  for  I  fear  the  consequence  will  be  that  we 
shall  lose  the  Indians  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven 
back.  Your  honor  may  depend  I  will  not  be  surprised, 
let  them  come  at  what  hour  they  will, and  this  is  as  much 
as  I  can  promise:  but  my  best  endeavors  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  effect  more.  I  doubt  not,  if  you  hear  I  am 
beaten, but  you  will  hear  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  fighting  as  long  as  there  is  a  shadow 
of  hope." 

The  fact  is,  that  Washington  was  in  a  high  state  of 
military  excitement.  He  was  a  young  soldier;  had 
been  for  the  first  time  in  action,  and  been  successful. 
The  letters  we  have  already  quoted  show,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  his  readiness  to  brave 
the  worst;  but  a  short  letter,  written  to  one  of  his 
brothers,on  the  31st,  lays  open  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 
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"We  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked  by  superior 
force ;  but  if  they  forbear  but  one  day  longer  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  them.  .  .  .  We  have  already  got 
intrenchments,  and  are  about  a  palisade,  which  I  hope 
will  be  finished  to-day.  The  Mingoes  have  struck  the 
French,  and,  I  hope, will  give  a  good  blow  before  they 
have  done.  I  expect  forty  odd  of  them  here  to-night, 
which,  with  our  fort,  and  some  reinforcements  from 
Colonel  Fr}^  will  enable  us  to  exert  our  noble  courage 
with  spirit." 

Alluding  in  a  postscript  to  the  late  affair,  he  adds: 
"I  fortunately  escaped  without  any  wound;  for  the 
right  wing, where  I  stood, was  exposed  to, and  received 
all  the  enemy's  fire;  and  it  was  the  part  where  the  man 
was  killed  and  the  rest  wounded.  I  heard  the  bullets 
whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there  is  something  charming 
in  the  sound." 

Washington  being  asked,  many  years  afterward, 
whether  he  really  had  made  such  a  speech  about  the 
whistling  of  bullets,  "If  I  said  so,"  replied  be  quietly, 
"it  was  when  I  was  young."  He  was,  indeed,  but 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  said  it;  it  was  just  after 
his  first  battle;  he  was  flushed  with  success,  and  was 
writing  to  a  brother. 

Scarcity  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Contracts 
had  been  made  with  George  Croghan  for  flour, of  which 
he  had  large  quantities  at  his  frontier  establishment;  for 
he  was  now  trading  with  the  army  as  well  as  with 
the  Indians.  None,  however,  made  its  appearance. 
There  was  mismanagement  in  the  commissariat.  At 
one  time  the  troops  were  six  days  without  flour;  and 
even  then  had  only  a  casual  suppl}'  from  an  Ohio 
trader.      In    this  time  of  scarcity  the  half-king,  his  fel- 
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low  sachem, Scarooyadi, and  thirty  or  forty  warriors, ar- 
rived, bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  children — so 
many  more  hungry  mouths  to  be  supplied.  Washing- 
ton wrote  urgently  to  Croghan  to  send  forward  all  the 
Hour  he  could  furnish. 

He  Becomes  a  Colonel. 

By  the  death  of  Fry,  at  Wills'  Creek,  the  command 
of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Washington.  Finding  a 
blank  major's  commission  among  Fry's  papers, he  gave 
it  to  Captain  Adam  Stephen,  who  had  conducted  him- 
self with  spirit.  As  there  would  necessarily  be  other 
changes,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  in  behalf 
of  Jacob  Van  Braam.  "He  has  acted  as  captain  ever 
since  we  left  Alexandria.  He  is  an  experienced  offi- 
cer, and  worthy  of  the  command  he  has  enjoyed." 

The  fort  was  now  completed,  and  was  named  Fort 
Necessity, from  the  pinching  famine  that  had  prevailed 
during  its  construction.  The  scanty  force  in  camp  was 
augmented  to  three  hundred,  by  the  arrival  from  Wills' 
Creek  of  the  men  who  had  been  under  Colonel  Fry. 
With  them  came  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, Dr.  James 
Craik,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  one  destined  to  be- 
come a  faithful  and  confidential  friend  of  Washington 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  the  9th  arrived  Washington's  early  instructor  in 
military  tactics,  Adjutant  Muse,  recently  appointed  a 
major  in  the  regiment.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mon- 
tour,the  Indian  interpreter,now  a  provincial  captain, and 
brought  with  him  nine  swivels,  and  a  small  supply  of 
powder  and  ball.  Fifty  or  sixty  horses  were  forthwith 
'sent  to  Wills'  Creek,  to  bring  on  further  supplies,  and 
Mr.  Gist  was  urged  to  hasten  forward  the  artillery. 
Major  Muse  was   likewise   the   bearer   of  a    belt   of 
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wampum  and  a  speech,  from  Governor  Dinwiddie  to 
the  half-king;  with  medals  for  the  chiefs,  and  goods 
for  presents  among  the  friendly  Indians,  a  measure 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Washington.  They 
were  distributed  with  that  grand  ceremonial  so  dear  to 
the  red  man.  The  chiefs  assembled,  painted  and  dec- 
orated in  all  their  savage  tinery ;  Washington  wore  a 
medal  sent  to  him  by  the  governor  for  such  occasions. 
The  wampum  and  speech  having  been  delivered, he  ad- 
vanced,and  with  all  due  solemnity, decorated  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  with  the  medals  which  they  were  to  wear. 

Among  the  warriors  thus  decorated  was  a  son  of 
Queen  Aliquippa,  the  savage  princess  whose  good 
graces  Washington  had  secured  in  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  present  of  an  old  watch-coat,  and  whose  friend- 
ship was  important,  her  town  being  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  French  fort.  She  had  requested  that 
her  son  might  be  admitted  into  the  war  councils  of  the 
camp,  and  receive  an  English  name.  The  name  Fair- 
fax was  accordingly  given  to  him,  in  the  customar}' 
Indian  form;  the  half-king,  being  desirous  of  like  dis- 
tinction, received  the  name  of  Dinwiddie. 

On  the  loth  there  was  agitation  in  the  camp.  Scouts 
hurried  in  with  word,  as  Washington  understood  them, 
that  a  party  of  ninety   Frenchmen    were    approaching. 

The  report  of  the  scouts  had  been  either  exagger- 
ated or  misunderstood.  The  ninety  Frenchmen  in  mili- 
tary array  dwindled  down  into  nine  French  deserters. 
According  to  their  account,  the  fort  at  the  fork  was 
(Completed  and  named  Duquesne.  It  was  proof 
against  all  attack,  excepting  with  bombs,  on  the  land 
.side.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  but 
two  hundred  more  were  hourly  expected,  and  nine 
iiundred  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
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On  the  same  day  Captain  Macka}'  arrived,  with  an 
independent  compan}'  of  South  Carolinians.  The 
captain  was  civil  and  well  disposed,  but  full  of  for- 
malities and  points  of  etiquette.  Holding  a  commis- 
sion direct  from  the  king,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
U)  acknowledge  a  provincial  oflicer  as  his  superior. 
lie  encamped  separately,  kept  separate  guards,  would 
not  agree  that  Washington  should  assign  any  rallying 
place  for  his  men  in  case  of  alarm,  and  objected  to  re- 
ceive from  him  the  parole  and  countersign,  though  nec- 
essary for  their  common  safety. 

Washington  conducted  himself  with  circumspection, 
avoiding  everything  that  might  call  up  a  question  of 
command,  and  reasoning  calmly  whenever  such  ques- 
tion occurred;  but  he  urged  the  governor  by  letter,  to 
prescribe  their  relative  rank  and  authority.  "He 
thinks  you  have  not  a  power  to  give  commissions  that 
will  command  him.  If  so,  I  can  very  confidently  say 
that  his  absence  would  tend  to  the  public  advantage." 

On  the  nth  of  June,  Washington  resumed  the  labo- 
rious march  for  Redstone  Creek.  As  Captain  Mackay 
could  not  oblige  his  men  to  work  on  the  road  unless 
they  were  allowed  a  shilling  sterling  a  day,  and  as 
Washington  did  not  choose  to  pay  this,  nor  sufler  them 
to  march  at  their  ease  while  his  own  faithful  soldiers 
were  laboriously  employed,  he  left  the  captain  and 
his  Independent  company  as  a  guard  at  Fort  Necessity, 
and  undertook  to  complete  the  military  road  with  his 
own  men. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  Virginia  troops  toiled  for- 
ward through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
working  on  the  road  as  they  went.  Scouts  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  surprise.    While  on  the 
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march  he  was  continually  beset  by  sachems,  with  their 
tedious  ceremonials  and  speeches,  all  to  ver}'  little  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  chiefs  were  secretly  in  the  French 
interest;  few  rendered  any  real  assistance,  and  all  ex- 
pected presents. 

At  Gist's  establishment, about  thirteen  miles  from  Fort 
Necessity,  Washington  received  certain  intelligence 
that  ample  reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  a  large  force  would  instantly  be  detached 
against  him.  Coming  to  a  halt,  he  began  to  throw  up 
intrenchments,  calling  in  two  foraging  parties,  and 
sending  word  to  Captain  Mackay  to  join  him  with  all' 
speed.  The  captain  and  his  company  arrived  in  the 
evening,  the  foraging  parties  the  next  morning.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  the  idea  of  awaiting 
the  enemy  at  this  place  was  unanimousl}'  abandoned. 

A  Retreat  Decided  On. 

A  rapid  and  toilsome  retreat  ensued.  There  was  a 
deticiency  of  horses.  Washington  gave  up  his  own  to 
aid  in  transporting  the  military  munitions,  leaving  his 
baggage  to  be  brought  on  by  soldiers,  whom  he  paid 
liberally.  The  other  officers  followed  his  example. 
The  weather  was  sultry ;  the  roads  were  rough;  pro- 
visions were  scanty,  and  the  men  dispirited  by  hunger. 
The  Virginian  soldiers  took  turns  to  drag  the  swivels,, 
but  felt  alinost  insulted  by  the  conduct  of  the  South 
Carolinians,  who, piquing  themselves  upon  their  assumed' 
privileges  as  "king's  soldiers,"  sauntered  along  at  their 
ease,  refusing  to  act  as  pioneers,  or  participate  in  tlie 
extra  labors  incident  to  a  hurried  retreat. 

On  the  1st  of  Jul}'  thej'  reached  the  Great  Meadows. 
Here  the  Virginians,  exhausted  b\'  fatigue,  hunger 
and  vexation,  declared  they  would  carry   the    baggage. 
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and  drag  the  swivels  no  further.  Contrary  to  his  orig- 
inal intentions,  therefore,  Washington  determined  to 
halt  here  for  the  present,  and  fortify,  sending  off  ex- 
presses to  hasten  supplies  and  reinforcements  from 
Wills'  Creek,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  two 
independent  companies  from  New  York  were  by  this 
time  arrived. 

The  retreat  to  the  Great  Meadows  had  not  been  in 
the  least  too  precipitate.  Captain  de  Villiers,a  brother- 
in-law  of  Jumonville,  had  actually  sallied  forth  from 
Fort  Duquesne  at  the  head  of  upward  of  five  hundred 
French  and  several  hundred  Indians,  eager  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  relative.  Arriving  about  dawn  of  day 
at  Gist's  plantation,  he  surrounded  the  works  which 
Washington  had  hastily  thrown  up  there,  and  fired 
into  them.  Finding  them  deserted,  he  concluded  that 
those  of  whom  he  came  in  search  had  made  good  their 
retreat  to  the  settlements,  and  it  was  too  late  to  pur- 
sue them.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  when  a  deserter  arrived,  who  gave  word 
that  Washington  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, where  his  troops  were  in  a  starving  condition ; 
for  his  own  part,  he  added,  hearing  that  the  French 
were  coming,  he  had  deserted  them  to  escape  starva- 
tion. De  Villiers  then  pushed  forward  for  the  Great 
Meadows. 

In  the  meantime  Washinton  had  exerted  himself  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  Fort  Necessity,  nothing  of 
which  had  been  done  by  Captain  Mackay  and  his  men 
while  encamped  there.  The  fort  was  about  a  hundred 
feet  square,  protected  by  trenches  and  palisades.  It 
stood  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream,  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  Great  Meadows,  which  is  a  grassy  plain, 
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perfectly  level,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of  a  mod- 
erate height,  and  at  that  place  about  two  hundred  and 
rifty  yards  wide.  Washington  asked  no  assistance 
from  the  South  Carolina  troops,  but  set  to  work  with 
his  Virginians,  animating  them  by  word  and  example; 
sharing  in  the  labor  of  felling  trees,  hewing  off  the 
branches,  and  rolling  up  the  trunks  to  form  a  breast- 
work. 

At  this  critical  juncture  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Indian  allies.  They  were  disheartened  at  the  scanty 
preparations  for  defense  against  a  superior  force,  and 
offended  at  being  subjected  to  military  command.  The 
half-king  thought  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  consulted, 
and  that  his  advice  had  not  been  sufficiently  followed; 
such,  at  least,  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  sub- 
sequently gave  for  abandoning  the  youthful  commander 
on  the  auproach  of  danger.  The  true  reason  was  a 
desire  tu  put  his  wife  and  children  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Most  of  his  warriors  followed  his  example;  very  few, 
and  those  probably  who  had  no  families,  remained  in 
the  camp. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  while  Washington 
and  his  men  were  working  on  the  fort,  a  sentinel  came 
in  wounded  and  bleeding,  having  been  tired  upon. 
Scouts  brought  word  shortly  afterward  that  the  French 
wore  in  force,  about  four  miles  off.  Washington  drew 
up  his  men  on  level  ground  outside  of  the  works,  to 
await  their  attack.  About  ii  o'clock  there  was  a  firing 
of  musketry  from  among  trees  on  rising  ground,  but  so 
distant  as  to  do  no  harm;  suspecting  this  to  be  a  strat- 
agem designed  to  draw  his  men  into  the  woods,  he 
ordered  them  to  keep  quiet,  and  refrain  from  firing 
until  the  foe  should  show  themselves,  and  draw  near. 
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The  firing  was  kept  up, but  still  under  cover.  He  now 
fell  back  with  his  men  into  the  trenches,  ordering  them 
to  fire  whenever  they  could  get  sight  of  an  enemy.  In 
this  way  there  was  skirmishing  throughout  the  day;  the 
French  and  Indians  advancing  as  near  as  the  covert  of 
the  woods  would  permit,  which  in  the  nearest  place  was 
sixty  yards,  but  never  into  open  sight.  In  the  meantime 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the  harassed  and  jaded  troops 
were  half  drowned  in  their  trenches,  and  many  of  their 
muskets  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  About  eight  at 
night  the  French  requested  a  parley.  Washington  hesi- 
tated. It  might  be  a  stratagem  to  gain  admittance  for  a 
spy  into  the  fort.  The  request  was  repeated,  with  the 
addition  that  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  treat  with  them, 
under  their  parole  for  his  safety.  Unfortunately  the 
Chevalier  de  Peyrouney,  engineer  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  only  one  who  could  speak  French  correctly,  was 
wounded  and  disabled.  Washington  had  to  send,  there- 
fore, his  ancient  swordsman  and  interpreter, Jacob  Van 
Braam.  The  captain  returned  twice  with  separate  terms, 
in  which  the  garrison  was  required  to  surrender;  both 
were  rejected.  He  returned  a  third  time,  with  written 
articles  of  capitulation.  They  were  in  French.  As  no 
implements  for  writing  were  at  hand, Van  Braam  under- 
took to  translate  them  by  word  of  mouth.  A  candle  was 
brought,  and  held  close  to  the  paper  while  he  read. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents;  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
light  from  being  extinguished.  The  captain  rendered 
the  capitulation,  article  by  article,  in  mongrel  English, 
while  Washington  and  his  officers  stood  listening,  en- 
deavoring to  disentangle  the  meaning.  One  article 
stipulated  that  on  surrendering  the  fort  they  should  leave 
all  their  military  stores,  munitions    and  artillery  in  pos- 
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session    of  the  French.     This  was  objected  to,  and  was 
readily  modified. 

The  main  articles,  as  Washington  and  his  officers 
understood  them,  were,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  settlements  without  molestation  from 
French  or  Indians.  That  the}^  should  march  out  of  the 
fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying,  and  with  all  their  effects  and  military  stores  ex- 
cepting the  artillery,  which  should  be  destroyed.  That 
they  should  be  allowed  to  deposit  their  effects  in  some 
secret  place,  and  leave  a  guard  to  protect  them  until 
they  could  send  horses  to  bring  them  away ;  their  horses 
having  been  nearly  all  killed  or  lost  during  the  action. 
That  they  should  give  their  word  of  honor  not  to  at- 
tempt any  buildings  or  improvements  on  the  lands  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty, for  the  space  of  a  year.  That  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  skirmish  of  Jumonville  should  be 
restored,  and  until  their  deliver}-  Captain  Van  Braam 
and  Captain  Stobo  should  remain  with  the  French  as 
hostages. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  Washington  and  his 
men  marched  out  of  their  forlorn  fortress  with  the  honors 
of  war,  bearing  with  them  their  regimental  colors,  but 
leaving  behind  a  large  flag,  too  cumbrous  to  be  trans- 
ported. Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  march,  however, 
when,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  they 
were  beset  b}'  a  large  body  of  Indians,  allies  of  the 
French,  who  began  plundering  the  baggage  and  com- 
mitting other  irregularities.  Seeing  that  the  I'rench  did 
not,  or  could  not,  prevent  them,  and  that  all  the  baggage 
which  could  not  be  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
troops  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  savages,  Wash- 
ington ordered  it  to  be  destroyed, as  well  as  the  artillery. 
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gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  All  this  detained 
him  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  set  out  on  his  melancholy 
march.  He  had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile  when  two 
or  three  of  the  wounded  men  were  reported  to  be  miss- 
ing. He  immediately  detached  a  few  men  back  in  quest 
of  them,  and  continued  on  until  three  miles  from  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night,  and  was 
rejoined  by  the  stragglers. 

In  this  affair,  out  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  five  men,  officers  included,  twelve 
had  been  killed,  and  forty-three  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  French  and  Indians  is  supposed  to  have  been  much 
greater. 

In  the  following  day's  march  the  troops  seemed  jaded 
and  disheartened;  they  were  encumbered  and  delayed 
by  the  wounded;  provisions  were  scanty,  and  they  had 
seventy  weary  miles  to  accomplish  before  they  could 
meet  with  supplies.  Washington,  however,  encouraged 
them  by  his  own  steadfast  and  cheerful  demeanor,  and 
by  sharing  all  their  toils  and  privations;  and  at  length 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  Wills'  Creek,  where  they 
found  ample  provisions  in  the  military  magazines.  Leav- 
ing them  here  to  recover  their  strength,  he  proceeded 
with  Captain  Mackay  to  Williamsburg,  to  make  his 
military  report  to  the  governor. 

A  copy  of  the  capitulation  was  subsequently  laid  be- 
fore the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  with  explanations. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  campaign, 
the  conduct  of  Washington  and  his  officers  was  properly 
appreciated,  and  they  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  bravery,  and  gallant  defense  of  their  country. 
Three  hundred  pistoles  (nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars) 
also  were  voted  to  be  distributed  among  the  privates 
wh  ^  had  been  in  action. 
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Early  in  August  Washington  rejoined  his  regiment, 
which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  by  the  way  of 
Winchester.  Soon  after,  however,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand by  reason  of  discourtesies  shown  him  by  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie. 

Having  resigned  his  commission,  and  disengaged 
himself  from  public  afTairs,  Washington's  first  care  was 
to  visit  his  mother,  inquire  into  the  state  of  domestic 
concerns,  and  attend  to  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  these  matters  he  was  ever  his  mother's  ad- 
junct and  counselor,  discharging  faithfully  the  duties  of 
an  eldest  son,  who  should  consider  himself  a  second 
father  to  the  family. 

He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  those  agricultural  pursuits,  for  which, 
even  in  his  youthful  days,  he  had  as  keen  a  relish  as  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon 
his  rural  occupations,  however,  when  the  service  of  his 
country  once  more  called  him  to  the  field. 

The  disastrous  affair  at  the  Great  Meadows,  and  the 
other  acts  of  French  hostility  on  the  Ohio,  had  roused 
the  attention  of  the  British  ministry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
braddock's  campaign. 

The  British  government  now  prepared  for  military 
operations  in  America ;  none  of  them  professedl}'  ag- 
gressive,but  rather  to  resist  and  counteract  aggressions. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  captain-general  of  the 
British  arm}- ,  had  the  organization  of  this  campaign  ; 
and  through  his  patronage,  Major-General  Edward 
Braddock  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  being 
appointed  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  in  the  colonies. 

Braddock  was  a  veteran  in  service,  and  had  been  uji- 
ward  of  forty  years  in  the  guards,  that  school  of  exact 
discipline  and  technical  punctilio.  Cumberland,  who 
held  a  commission  in  the  guards,  and  was  bigoted  to 
its  routine,  may  have  considered  Braddock  fitted,  by 
his  skill  and  preciseness  as  a  tactician,  for  a  command 
in  a  new  country,  inexperienced  in  military  science,  to 
bring  its  raw  levies  into  order,  and  to  settle  those  ques- 
tions of  rank  and  etiquette  apt  to  arise  where  regular 
and  provincial  troops  are  to  act  together. 

The  result  proved  the  error  of  such  an  opinion. 
Braddock  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer;  but  his 
experience  was  that  of  routine,  and  rendered  him 
pragmatical  and  obstinate, impatient  of  novel  expedients 
"not  laid  down  in  the  books,"  but  dictated  by  emergen- 
cies in  a  ''new  country,''  and  his  military  precision, 
which  would  have  been  brilliant  on  parade,  was  a  con- 
stant obstacle  to  alert  action  in  the  wilderness.   General 
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Braddock  landed  on  the  20th  of  February  at  Hampton 
in  Virginia,  and  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  consult 
with  Governor  Dinwiddle.  Shortly  afterward  he  wgs 
joined  there  by  Commodore  Keppel,  whose  squadron 
of  two  ships-of-war,and  several  transports,had  anchored 
in  the  Chesapeake.  On  board  of  these  ships  were  two 
prime  regiments  of  about  five  hundred  men  each;  one 
commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Halket,  the  other  by  Co'lonel 
Dunbar;  together  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  nec- 
essary munitions  of  war.  The  regiments  were  to  be 
augmented  to  seven  hundred  men,  each  by  men  selected 
by  Sir  John  St.  Clair  from  Virginia  companies  recently 
raised. 

Alexandria  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  the 
troops  should  disembark  and  encamp.  The  ships  were 
accordingly  ordered  up  to  that  place,  and  the  levies 
directed  to  repair  thither. 

The  din  and  stir  of  warlike  preparation  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  Mount  Vernon.  Washington  looked  down 
from  his  rural  retreat  upon  the  ships  of  war  and  tran- 
sports, as  they  passed  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  array 
of  arms  gleaming  along  their  decks.  The  booming  of 
cannon  echoed  among  his  groves.  Alexandria  was 
but  a  few  miles  distant.  He  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  that  place;  it  was  like  a  garrisoned  town, teem- 
ing with  troops,  and  resounding  with  the  drum  and  fife. 
A  brilliant  campaign  was  about  to  open  under  the  au- 
spices of  an  experienced  general,  and  with  all  the 
means  and  appurtenances  of  European  warfare.  How 
different  from  the  starveling  expeditions  he  had  hitherto 
been  doomed  to  conduct  I  What  an  opportunity  to 
efface  the  memory  of  his  recent  disaster !  All  his  thoughts 
of  rural  life  were  put  to   flight.      The    military    part    of 
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his  character    was   again    in    the   ascendant;  his    great 
desire  was  to  join  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer. 

It  was  reported  to  General  Braddock,  The  latter 
was  apprised  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  and  others,  of 
Washington's  personal  merits,  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  his  experience  in  frontier  service.  The 
consequence  was,  a  letter  from  Captain  Robert  Orme, 
one  of  Braddock's  aides-de-camp,  written  by  the  gen- 
eral's order,  inviting  Washington  to  join  his  staff;  the 
letter  concluded  with  frank  and  cordial  expressions  of 
esteem  on  the  part  of  Orme,  which  were  warmly  recip- 
rocated, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  soldierlike  friend- 
ship between  them. 

A  volunteer  situation  on  the  slaff  of  General  Brad- 
dock  offered  no  emolument  nor  command,  and  would 
be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  besides  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  private  interests,  having  no  person  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs  in  his 
absence;  still  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept 
the  invitation.  In  the  position  offered  to  him,  all  the 
questions  of  militar}'  rank  which  had  hitherto  annoyed 
him  would  be  obviated.  He  could  indulge  his  passion 
for  arms  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  high  anticipation  to  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring military  experience  in  a  corps  well  organized 
and  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  in  the  family  of  a  com- 
mander of  acknowledged  skill  as  a  tactician. 

His  mother  heard  with  concern  of  another  projected 
expedition  in  the  wilderness.  Hurrying  to  Mount 
Vernon,  she  entreated  him  not  again  to  expose  himself 
to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  these  frontier  campaigns. 
She  doubtless  felt  the  value  of  his  presence  at  home,  to 
manage  and  protect  the   complicated   interests   of    the 
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domestic  connection,  and  watched  with  solicitude  over 
his  adventurous  campaigning,  where  so  much  family 
welfare  was  at  hazard.  However  much  a  mother's  pride 
may  have  been  gratiiied  by  his  early  advancement  and 
renown,  she  had  rejoiced  on  his  return  to  the  safer 
walks  of  peaceful  life.  She  was  thoroughly  practical 
and  prosaic  in  her  notions,  and  not  to  be  dazzled  by 
military  glory.  The  passion  for  arms  which  mingled 
with  the  more  sober  elements  of  Washington's  character, 
would  seem  to  have  been  inherited  from  his  father's  side 
of  the  house;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  old  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  De  Wessyngtons. 

His  mother  had  once  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  navy,  when  a  gallant  frigate  was  at  hand,  anchored 
in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac;  with  all  his  deference 
for  her,  which  he  retained  through  life,  he  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  to  his  martial  sympathies,  which  called 
him  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Braddock  at  Alex- 
andria. 

His  arrival  was  hailed  by  his  young  associates,  Cap- 
tains Orme  and  Morris,  the  general's  aides-de-camp, 
who  at  once  received  him  into  frank  companionship, 
and  a  cordial  intimac}'  commenced  between  them,  that 
continued  throughout  the  campaign. 

He  experienced  a  courteous  reception  from  the  gen- 
eral,who  expressed  in  flattering  terms  the  impression  he 
had  received  of  his  merits.  Washington  soon  ap- 
preciated the  character  of  the  general.  He  found  him 
stately  and  somewhat  haughty,  exact  in  matters  of 
military  etiquette  and  discipline,  positive  in  giving  an 
opinion,  and  obstinate  in  maintaining  it;  but  of  an 
honorable  and  generous,  though  somewhat  irritable 
nature. 
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Washington  had  looked  with  wonder  and  dismay  at 
the  huge  paraphernalia  of  war,  and  the  world  of  super- 
fluities to  be  transported  across  the  mountains,  recollect- 
ing the  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  getting  over 
them  with  his  nine  swivels  and  scanty  supplies.  "IF 
our  march  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  slow  movements  of 
the  train,''  said  he,  "it  will  be  tedious,  very  tedious, 
indeed."'  His  predictions  excited  a  sarcastic  smile  in 
Braddock,  as  betraying  the  limited  notions  of  a  young 
provincial  officer,  little   acquainted    with   the  march  of 

armies. 
General  Braddock  set  out  from  Alexandria  on  the  20th 

of  April.  Washington  remained  behind  a  few  days  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  and  then  rejoined  him  at  Frederick- 
town,  in  Maryland,  where,  on  the  loth  of  Ma}',  he  was 
proclaimed  one  of  the  general's  aides-de-camp.  The 
troubles  of  Braddock  had  already  commenced.  The 
Virginian  contractors  failed  to  fulfill  their  engagements; 
of  all  the  immense  means  of  transportation  so  confidently 
promised,  but  fifteen  wagons  and  a  hundred  draft-horses 
had  arrived,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  more.  There 
was  equal  disappointment  in  provisions,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality;  and  he  had  to  send  round  the 
country  to  buy  cattle  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops. 
Fortunately,  while  the  general  was  venting  his  spleen 
in  anathemas  against  army  contractors,  Benjamin 
Franklin  arrived  at  Fredericktown.  That  eminent  man, 
then  about  forty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  for  many 
years  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  was 
now  postmaster-general  for  America.  The  Assembly 
understood  that  Braddock  was  incensed  against  them, 
supposing  them  adverse  to  the  service  of  the  war.  The}- 
liad  pidcured  Franklin  to  wait  upon  him,  not  as  if  sent 
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by  them,  but  as  if  he 
came  in  his  capacity  of 
postmaster-general,  to 
arrange  for  the  sure  and 
speedy  transmission  of 
dispatches  between  the 
commande  r-in-chief 
and  the  governors  of 
the  provinces. 

He  was  well  received, 
and  became  a  daily 
guest  at  the  general's, 
table.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, he  gives  us  an 
instance  of  the  blind  confidence  and  fatal  prejudices  by 
which  Braddock  was  deluded  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion. "'In  conversation  with  him  one  day,"  writes 
Franklin,  "'he  was  giving  me  some  account  of  his  in- 
tended progress.  'After  taking  Fort  Duquesne,'  said 
he,  'I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and,  having  taken 
that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will  allow  time;  and  I 
suppose  it  will,  for  Duquesne  can  hardly  detain  me 
above  three  or  four  days;  and  then  I  can  see  nothing 
that  can  obstruct  m}'  march  to  Niagara.' 

"Having  before  revolved  in  my  mind,"  continues 
Franklin,  "the  long  line  his  army  must  make  in  iheir 
march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be  cut  for  them  through 
the  woods  and  bushes,  and  also  what  I  had  heard  of  a 
former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred  French,  who  invaded 
the  Illinois  country,  I  had  conceived  some  doubts  and 
some  fears  for  the  event  of  the  campaign;  but  I  ven- 
tured onl}'  to  say,  'To  be  sure,  sir,  if  3'ou  arrive  well 
before  Duquesne  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well  provided 
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with  artiller}-,  the  fort,  though  completel}^  fortitied,  and 
assisted  with  a  very  strong  garrison,  can  probably  make 
but  a  short  resistance.  The  onl}^  danger  I  apprehend 
of  obstruction  to  your  march,  is  from  the  ambuscades  of 
the  Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are  dexterous 
in  la3nng  and  executing  them;  and  the  slender  line, 
nearly  four  miles  long,  which  3'our  army  must  make, 
may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  on  its  flanks, 
and  to  be  cut  like  thread  into  several  pieces,  which, 
from  their  distance,  cannot  come  up  in  time  to  support 
one  another.' 

•' He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied:  'These 
savages  may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  raw 
American  militia,  but  upon  the  king's  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make 
an  impression.'  I  was  conscious  of  an  impropriety  in 
my  disputing  with  a  military'  man  in  matters  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  said  no  more.'"' 

At  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  had  an  opportunity- 
of  seeing  a  force  encamped  according  to  the  plan  ap- 
proved of  by  the  council  of  war;  and  military  tactics, 
enforced  with  all  the  precision  of, a  martinet.  The  roll 
of  each  company  was  called  over  morning,  noon  and 
night.  There  was  strict  examination  of  arms  and  ac- 
couterments,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  compan}' 
being  answerable  for  their  being  kept  in  good  order. 
The  general  was  ver}-  particular  in  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance and  drill  of  the  Virginia  recruits  and  companies, 
whom  he  had  put  under  the  rigorous  discipline  of  En- 
sign Allen.  ''They  performed  their  evolutions  and 
firings,  as  well  as  could  be  expected,"  writes  Captain 
Orme,  "but  their  languid,  spiritless  and  unsoldier-like 
appearance,  considered  with  the  lowness  and  ignorance 
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of  most  of  their  officers,  gave  little  hopes  of  their  future 
good  behavior."  He  doubtless  echoed  the  opinion  of 
the  general ;  how  completely  were  both  to  be  undeceived 
as  to  their  estimate  of  these  troops! 

The  general  held  a  levee  in  his  tent  every  morning, 
from  ten  to  eleven.  He  was  strict  as  to  the  morals  of 
the  camp. 

Braddock's  camp,  in  a  word,  was  a  complete  study 
for  Washington,  during  the  halt  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
where  he  had  an  opportunit}'  of  seeing  military  routine 
in  its  strictest  forms.  He  had  a  specimen,  too,  of  con- 
vivial life  in  the  camp,  which  the  general  endeavored 
to  maintain,  even  in  the  wilderness,  keeping  a  hospita- 
ble table ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
bon  vtvaiit,  and  to  have  had  with  him  "two  good  cooks, 
who  could  make  an  excellent  ragout  out  of  a  pair  of 
boots,  had  they  but  materials  to  toss  them  up  with." 

Braddock  Begins  His  March. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  Braddock  set  off  from  Fort 
Cumberland  with  his  aides-de-camp,  and  others  of  his 
staff,  and  his  bodyguard  of  light  horse.  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  with  his  brigade,  had  marched  three  days  pre- 
viously;  and  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Chapman,  and  the  supervision 
of  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  had  been  employed  upward  of 
ten  days  in  cutting  down  trees,  removing  rocks,  and 
opening  a  road. 

The  march  over  the  mountains  proved,  as  Washing- 
ton had  foretold,  a  "  tremendous  undertaking."  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  heavily  laden  wagons  could  be  dragged 
up  the  steep  and  rugged  road?,  newly  made,  or  imper- 
fectly repaired.  Often  they  extended  for  three  or  four 
miles  in  a  straggling  and  broken  line,  with  the  soldiers 
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SO  dispersed,  in  guarding  them,  that  an  attack  on  any 
side  would  have  thrown  the  whole  in  confusion.  It 
was  the  dreary  region  of  the  great  Savage  Mountain, 
and  the  "  Shades  of  Death"  that  was  again  made  to  echo 
with  the  din  of  arms. 

What  outraged  Washington's  notion  of  the  abstemious 
frugality  suitable  to  campaigning  in  "backwoods,"  was 
the  great  number  of  horses  and  wagons  required  by  the 
officers  for  the  transportation  of  their  baggage,  camp 
equipage,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  artiticial  necessity. 
Simple  himself  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  manfully 
indifferent  to  personal  indulgences,  he  almost  doubted 
whether  such  sybarites  in  the  camp  could  be  efficient  in 
the  field. 

By  the  time  the  advanced  corps  had  struggled  over 
two  mountains,  and  through  the  intervening  forest,  and 
reached  (i6th  June)  the  Little  Meadows,  where  Sir  John 
St.  Clair  had  made  a  temporary  camp.  General  Brad- 
dock  had  become  aware  of  the  difference  between  cam- 
paigning in  a  new  country,  or  on  the  old  well-beaten 
battle-grounds  of  Europe.  He  now,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, turned  to  Washington  for  advice,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  pride  to  seek  it  of  so  young 
a  man ;  but  he  had  by  this  time  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sagacity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  frontier. 

Thus  unexpectedly  called  on,  Washington  gave  his 
counsel  with  becoming  modest}', but  with  his  accustomed 
clearness.  There  was  just  now  an  opportunity' to  strike 
an  effective  blow  at  Fort  Duquesne,  but  it  might  be 
lost  by  delay.  The  garrison,  according  to  credible  re- 
ports, was  weak;  large  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
which  were  on  their  way,  would  be  detained  b}-  the 
drought,  which  rendered  the  river  by  which   they  must 
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come  low  and  unnavigable.  The  blow  must  be  struck 
before  they  could  arrive.  He  advised  the  general, there- 
fore, to  divide  his  forces;  leave  one  part  to  come  with 
the  stores  and  baggage,  and  all  the  cumbrous  appurte- 
nances of  an  army,  and  to  throw  himself  in  the  advance 
with  tlie  other  part,  composed  of  his  choicest  troops, 
lightened  of  everything  superfluous  that  might  impede 
a  rapid  march. 

His  advice  was  adopted.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
selected  out  of  all  the  companies,  and  furnished  with 
ten  tield-pieces,  were  to  form  the  first  division,  their 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  to  be  carried  on  pack- 
horses.  The  second  division,  with  all  the  stores,  muni- 
tions, and  heavy  baggage,  was  to  be  brought  on  by 
Colonel  Dunbar. 

The  least  practicable  part  of  the  arrangement  was 
with  regard  to  the  oflicers  of  the  advance.  Washing- 
ton had  urged  a  retrenchment  of  their  baggage  and 
camp  equipage,  that  as  many  of  their  horses  as  possible 
might  be  used  as  pack-horses.  Here  was  the  diflUculty. 
Brought  up,  many  of  them,  in  fashionable  and  luxurious 
life,  or  the  loitering  indulgence  of  country  quarters, they 
were  so  encumbered  with  what  they  considered  indis- 
pensable necessaries,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
horses  generally  appropriated  to  their  use,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  could  be  spared  by  them  for  the  public 
service.  Washington,  in  his  own  case,  acted  up  to 
the  advice  he  had  given.  He  retained  no  more  cloth- 
mg  and  effects  with  him  than  would  about  half  fill  a 
portmanteau,  and  gave  up  his  best  steed  as  a  pack- 
horse — which  he  never  heard  of  afterward. 

On  the  19th  of  June  Braddock's  first  division  set  out, 
with    less   than    thirty   carriages,    including    those    that 
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transported  ammunition  for  the  artillery,  all  strongly 
horsed.  The  Indians  marched  with  the  advanced  party. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  Scarooyadi  and  his  son,  being 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  line  of  march,  were  sur- 
rounded and  taken  by  some  French  and  Indians.  His 
son  escaped,  and  brought  intelligence  to  his  warriors; 
they  hastened  to  rescue  or  revenge  him,  but  found  him 
tied  to  a  tree.  The  French  had  been  disposed  to  shoot 
him,  but  their  savage  allies  declared  they  would  aban- 
don them  should  they  do  so;  having  some  tie  of  friend- 
ship or  kindred  with  the  chieftain,  who  thus  rejoined 
the  troops  unharmed. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  anticipations  of 
a  rapid  march.  The  general,  though  he  had  adopted 
his  advice  in  the  main,  could  not  carry  it  out  in  detail. 
His  military  education  was  in  the  way;  bigoted  to  the 
regular  and  elaborate  tactics  of  Europe,  he  could  not 
stoop  to  the  makeshift  expedients  of  a  new  country, 
where  every  difficulty  is  encountered  and  mastered  in  a 
rough-and  ready  style.  "I  found,"  said  Washington, 
"that  instead  of  pushing  on  with  vigor,  without  regard- 
ing a  little  rough  road,  they  were  halted  to  level  every 
molehill,  and  to  erect  bridges  over  every  brook,  by 
which  means    we    were    four    days    in    getting    twelve 

miles." 

The  last  day's  march  passed  by  the  Great  Meadows 
and  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  Washington's  capitu- 
lation. Several  Indians  were  seen  hovering  in  the 
woods,  and  the  light  horse  and  Indian  allies  were  sent 
out  to  surround  them,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  crossing 
a  mountain  beyond  the  Great  Meadows,  the  carriages 
had  to  be  lowered  with  the  assistance  of  the  sailors, 
by  means  of  tackle.     The  camp  for  the  night  was  about. 
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two  miles  beyond  Fort  Necessity.  Several  French  and 
Indians  endeavored  to  reconnoiter  it,  but  were  fired 
upon  by  the  advanced  sentinels. 

On  the  4th  of  July  they  encamped  at  Thickety  Run. 
The  country  was  less  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  the 
woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  white  pine,  were  more 
open.  The  general  now  supposed  himself  to  be  within 
thirty  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Ever  since  his  halt  at 
the  deserted  camp  on  the  rock  beyond  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, he  had  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  Croghan 
Indians  to  scout  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  bring 
him  intelligence,  but  never  could  succeed.  They  had 
probably  been  deterred  by  the  number  of  French  and 
Indian  tracks.  This  day,  however,  two  consented  to 
reconnoiter. 

The  Indians  returned  on  the  6th.  They  had  been 
close  to  Fort  Uuquesne.  There  were  no  additional  works 
there;  they  saw  a  few  boats  under  the  fort,  and  one 
with  a  white  ilag  coming  down  the  Ohio;  but  there 
were  few  men  to  be  seen,  and  few  tracks  of  any.  They 
came  upon  an  unfortunate  officer,  shooting  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  brought  a  scalp  as  a  trophy  of 
his  fate. 

The  Battle. 

On  the  8th  of  July  Braddock's  army  had  arrived  near 
the  Fort.  The  neighboring  country  had  been  recon- 
noitered  to  determine  upon  a  plan  of  attack.  The  fort 
stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  Monongahela  with  the 
camp;  but  there  was  a  narrow  pass  between  them  of 
about  two  miles,  with  the  river  on  the  left  and  a  very 
high  mountain  on  the  right,  and  in  its  present  state 
quite  impassable  for  carriages.  The  route  determined 
on  was  to  cross  the  Monongahela  by  a  ford  immediately 
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opposite  to  the  camp;  proceed  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  for  about  tive  miles,  then  recross  by  another 
ford  to  the  eastern  side,  and  push  on  to  the  fort.  The 
river  at  these  fords  v^'as  shallow,  and  the  banks  were 
not  steep. 

According  to  the  plan  of  arrangement,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gage,  wUh  the  advance,  was  to  cross  the  river 
before  daybreak,  march  to  the  second  ford,  and  recross- 
ing  there,  take  post  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  main 
force.  The  advance  was  to  be  composed  of  two  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  one  hundred  and  sixt}-  infantrj^ 
the  independent  company  of  Captain  Horatio  Gates, 
and  two  six-pounders. 

Washington,  who  had  already  seen  enough  of-regular 
troops  to  doubt  their  infallibility  in  wild  bush-fighting, 
and  who  knew  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ground  they 
were  to  traverse,  ventured  to  suggest  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Virginia  rangers,  being  accustomed  to 
the  country  and  to  Indian  warfare,  might  be  thrown  in 
the  advance.  The  proposition  drew  an  angry  reply  from 
the  general,  indignant,  ver}'  probabl}-,  that  a  young 
provincial  oflicer  should  presume  to  school  a  veteran 
like  himself. 

Early  next  morning  (July  9th),  before  daylight,  Colo- 
nel Gage  crossed  with  the  advance.  He  was  followed, 
at  some  distance,  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  quartermaster- 
general,  with  a  working  party  of  two  hundred  and  fift}' 
men,  to  make  roads  for  the  artillery  and  baggage.  They 
Jiad  with  them  their  wagons  of  tools,  and  two  six- 
pounders.  A  party  of  about  thirty  savages  rushed  out 
of  the  woods  as  Colonel  Gage  advanced,  but  were  put 
to  flight  before  they  had  done  any  harm. 

By  sunrise  the  main  body  turned  out  in  full  uniform. 
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The  officers  were  perfectly  equipped.  All  looked  as  if 
arrayed  for  a  fete,  rather  than  a  battle.  Washington, 
who  was  weak  from  recent  sickness,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  general,  who  was  scrutiniz- 
ing everything  with  the  eye  of  a  martinet.  As  it  was 
supposed  the  enem}'  would  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
crossing  of  the  troops,  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  do  it  in  the  greatest  order,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
colors  fiying,  and  drums  and  fifes  beating  and  playing. 
They  accordingly  made  a  gallant  appearance  as  they 
forded  the  Monongahela,  and  wound  along  its  banks, 
and  through  the  open  forests,  gleaming  and  glittering 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  stepping  buoyantly  to 
the  Grenadier's  March. 

Washington,  with  his  keen  and  youthful  relish  for 
military'  affairs,  was  delighted  with  their  perfect  order 
and  equipment,  so  different  from  the  rough  bush- 
fighters,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Roused 
to  new  life,  he  forgot  his  recent  ailments,  and  broke 
forth  in  expressions  of  enjoyment  and  admiration,  as  he 
rode  in  company  with  his  fellow  aides-de-camp,  Orme 
and  Morris.  Often  in  after  life,  he  used  to  speak  of  the 
effect  upon  him  of  the  first  sight  of  a  well  disciplined 
European  arm}', marching  in  high  confidence  and  bright 
array,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  second  ford.  Gage, 
with  the  advance,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Monongahela,  posted  according  to  orders;  but  the  river 
bank  had  not  been  sufficiently  sloped.  The  artillery 
and  baggage  drew  up  along  the  beach  and  halted  until 
one,  when  the  second  crossing  took  place,  drums  beat- 
ing, fifes  playing,  and  colors  Hying,  as  before.  When 
all  had  passed,  there  was  again  a  halt  close    by  a  small 
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Stream  called  Frazier's  Run,  until  the  general  arranged 
the  order  of  march. 

First  went  the  advance,  under  Gage,  preceded  by 
the  engineers  and  guides,  and  six  light  horsemen. 

Then,  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  the  working  party,  with 
their  wagons  and  the  two  six-pounders.  On  each  side 
were  thrown  out  four  flanking  parties. 

Then,  at  some  distance,  the  general  was  to  follow 
with  the  main  body,  the  artillery,  and  baggage, preceded 
and  flanked  by  light  horse  and  squads  of  infantr}- ;  while 
the  Virginian,  and  other  provincial  troops,  were  to  form 
the  rear  guard. 

The  ground  before  them  was  level  until  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  where  a  rising  ground,  covered 
with  long  grass,  low  bushes,  and  scattered  trees,  sloped 
gently  up  to  a  range  of  hills.  The  whole  country, 
generally  speaking,  was  a  forest,  with  no  clear  opening 
but  the  road,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
flanked  by  two  ravines,  concealed  by  trees  and  thickets. 

Had  Braddock  been  schooled  in  the  warfare  of  the 
woods,  or  had  he  adopted  the  suggestions  of  Washing- 
ton, which  he  rejected  so  impatiently,  he  would  have 
thrown  out  Indian  scouts  or  Virginia  rangers  in  the 
advance,  and  on  the  flanks,  to  beat  up  the  woods  and 
ravines;  but  as  has  been  observed,  he  sufi^ered  his  troops 
to  march  forward  through  the  center  of  the  plain,  with 
merely  their  usual  guides  and  flanking  parties,  "as  if 
in   a  review  in  St.   James'  Park." 

It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  The  advanced  party 
and  the  working  party  had  crossed  the  plain  and  were 
ascending  the  rising  ground.  Braddock  was  about  to 
follow  with  the  main  bod}'  and  had  given  the  word  to 
march,  when  he  heard  an  excessively  quick  and  heavy 
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firing  in  front.  Washington,  who  was  with  the  general, 
surmised  that  the  evil  he  had  apprehended  had  come  to 
pass.  For  want  of  scouting  parties  ahead  the  advance 
parties  were  suddenly  and  warml}-  attacked.  Braddock 
ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  to  hasten  to  their 
assistance  with  the  vanguard  of  the  main  bod}',  eight 
hundred  strong.  The  residue,  four  hundred,  were 
lialted,  and  posted  to  protect  the  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  firing  continued,  with  fearful  3'elling.  There 
was  a  terrible  uproar.  By  the  general's  orders  an  aide- 
de-camp  spurred  forward  to  bring  him  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  attack.  Without  waiting  for  his  return 
the  general  himself,  finding  the  turmoil  increased, 
moved  forward,  leaving  Sir  Peter  Halket  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  baggage. 

The  van  of  the  advance  had  indeed  been  taken  by 
surprise.  It  was  composed  of  two  companies  of  car- 
penters and  pioneers  to  cut  the  road,  and  two  flank 
companies  of  grenadiers  to  protect  them.  Suddenly 
the  engineer  who  preceded  them  to  mark  out  the  road 
gave  the  alarm,  "French  and  Indians!"  A  body  of 
them  was  approaching  rapidly,  cheered  on  by  a  French- 
man in  gayly  fringed  hunting-shirt,  whose  gorget 
showed  him  to  be  an  officer.  There  was  sharp  firing 
on  both  sides  at  first.  Several  of  the  enemy  fell;  among 
them  their  leader;  but  a  murderous  fire  broke  out  from 
among  the  trees  and  a  ravine  on  the  right,  and  the  woods 
resounded  with  unearthly  whoops  and  yellings.  The 
Indian  rifle  was  at  work,  leveled  bj-  unseen  hands. 
Most  of  the  grenadiers  and  many  of  the  pioneers  were 
shot  down.  The  survivors  were  driven  in  on  the  ad- 
vance. 

Gage  ordered  his   men    to   fix   bayonets  and  form  in 
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order  of  battle.  They  did  so  in  hurrj^  and  trepidation. 
He  would  have  scaled  a  liill  on  the  right  whence  there 
was  the  severest  firing.  Not  a  platoon  would  quit  the 
line  of  march.  They  were  more  dismayed  by  the  yells 
than  bv  ihe  rifles  of  the  unseen  savages.  The  latter 
extended  themselves  along  the  hill  and  in  the  ravines; 
but  their  whereabouts  was  only  known  by  their  demo- 
niac cries  and  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their  rifles.  The 
soldiers  fired  wherever  they  saw  the  smoke.  Their 
oflicers  tried  in  vain  to  restrain  them  until  they  should 
see  their  foe.  All  orders  were  unheeded;  in  their  fright 
thev  shot  at  random,  killing  some  of  their  own  flanking 
parties,  and  of  the  vanguard,  as  they  came  running  in. 
The  covert  fire  grew  more  intense.  In  a  short  time  most 
of  the  ofiicers  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  advance  were 
killed  or  wounded-  Colonel  Gage  himself  received  a 
wound.  The  advance  fell  back  in  dismay  upon  Sir 
John  St.  Clair's  corps,  which  was  equally  dismayed. 
The  cannon  belonging  to  it  were  deserted. 

Colonel  Burton  had  come  up  with  reinforcements, 
and  was  forming  his  men  to  face  the  rising  ground  on 
the  right,  when  both  of  the  advanced  detachments  fell 
back  upon  him,  and  all  now  was  confusion. 

By  this  time  the  general  was  upon  the  ground.  He 
tried  to  rally  the  men.  "They  would  fight,"  they  said, 
"if  they  could  see  their  enemy;  but  it  was  useless  to 
fire  at  trees  and  bushes,  and  they  could  not  stand  to  be 
shot  down  by  an  invisible  foe.*' 

The  colors  were  advanced  in  dift'erent  places  to  sepa- 
rate the  men  of  the  two  regiments.  The  general  ordered 
tlie  offlcers  to  form  the  men,  tell  them  off  into  small 
tlwisions,  and  advance  with  them;  but  the  soldiers 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  either  by  threats  or  entrea- 
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ties.  The  Virginia  troops,  accustomed  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting,  scattered  themselves,  and  took  post 
behind  trees,  whence  they  could  pick  oiT  the  lurking 
foe.  In  this  way  they,  in  some  degree,  protected  the 
regulars.  Washington  advised  General  Braddock  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  with  the  regulars ;  but  he  persisted 
in  forming  them  into  platoons;  consequently  they  were 
cut  down  from  behind  logs  and  trees  as  fast  as  they 
could  advance.  Several  attempted  to  take  to  the  trees, 
without  orders,  but  the  general  stormed  at  them,  called 
them  cowards  and  even  struck  them  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword.  Several  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  taken  post 
and  were  doing  good  service  in  this  manner,  were  slain 
by  the  fire  of  the  regulars,  directed  wherever  a  smoke 
appeared  among  the  trees. 

The  officers  behaved  with  consummate  bravery;  and 
Washington  beheld  with  admiration  those  who,  in  camp 
or  on  the  march,  had  appeared  to  him  to  have  an  almost 
effeminate  regard  for  personal  ease  and  convenience, 
now  exposing  themselves  to  imminent  death,  with  a 
courage  that  kindled  with  the  thickening  horrors.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  inspiriting  the  men  to  drive  off  the 
enemy  from  the  flanks  and  regain  the  cannon,  they 
would  dash  forward  singly  or  in  groups.  They  were 
invariably  shot  down;  for  the  Indians  aimed  from  their 
coverts  at  every  one  on  Horseback,  or  who  appeared  to 
have  command.  Some  were  killed  by  random  shot  of 
their  own  men,  who,  crowded  in  masses,  fired  with 
aflrighted  rapidity,  but  without  aim.  Soldiers  in  the 
front  ranks  were  killed  by  those  in  the  rear.  Between 
friend  and  foe,  the  slaughter  of  the  officers  was  terrible. 
All  this  while  the  woods  resounded  with  the  unearthly 
veilings  of  the  savages,  and  now  and  then  one  of  them, 
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hideously  painted,  and  ruffling  with  feathered  crest, 
would  rush  forth  to  scalp  an  officer  who  had  fallen  or 
seize  a  horse  galloping  wildl}^  without  a  rider. 

Throughout  this  disastrous  day,  Washington  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
His  brother  aids,  Orme  and  Morris,  were  wounded  and 
disabled  earl}-  in  the  action,  and  the  whole  duty  of  car- 
r^'ing  the  orders  of  the  general  devolved  on  him.  tlis 
danger  was  imminent  and  incessant.  He  was  in  ever}' 
part  of  the  field,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  murderous 
rifle.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him.  Four  bullets 
passed  through  his  coat.  His  escape  without  a  wound 
was  almost  miraculous.  Dr.  Craik,  who  was  on  the 
field  attending  to  the  wounded,  watched  him  with  anx- 
iety as  he  rode  about  in  the  most  exposed  manner,  and 
used  to  sa}^  that  he  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
fall.  At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  the  main  body  to 
bring  the  artillerj'  into  action.  All  there  was  likewise 
in  confusion;  for  the  Indians  had  extended  themselves 
so  as  to  flank  the  reserve  and  carr}'  slaughter  into  the 
ranks.  Sir  Peter  Halket  had  been  shot  down  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  The  men  who  should  have  served 
the  guns  were  paralyzed.  Had  the}^  raked  the  ravines 
with  grapeshot  the  day  might  have  been  saved.  In  his 
ardor  Washington  sprang  from  his  horse,  wheeled  and 
pointed  a  brass  field-piece  with  his  own  hand,  and 
directed  an  effective  discharge  into  the  woods;  but 
neither  his  efforts  nor  example  were  of  avail.  The  men 
could  not  be  kept  to  the  guns. 

Braddock  still  remained  in  the  center  of  the  field,  in 
the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  Virginia  rangers,  who  had  been  most  efficient  in 
covering  his  position, were  nearlj'  all  killed  or  wounded. 
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His  secretar}',  Shirley,  had  fallen  b}^  his  side.  Many 
of  his  officers  had  been  slain  within  his  sight.  Five 
horses  had  been  killed  under  him;  still  he  kept  his 
ground,  vainly  endeavoring  to  check  the  flight  of  his 
men,  or  at  least  to  effect  their  retreat  in  good  order. 
At  length  a  bullet  passed  through  his  right  arm,  and 
lodged  itself  in  his  lungs.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  but 
was  caught  by  Captain  Stewart  of  the  Virginia  guards, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  another  American,  and  a 
servant,  placed  him  in  a  tumbril.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  they  got  him  out  of  the  field— in  his  despair 
he  desired  to  be  left  there. 

The  rout  now  became  complete.  Baggage,  stores, 
artillery,  everything  was  abandoned.  The  wagoners 
took  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team  and  fled.  The  offict^rs 
were  swept  off  with  the  men  in  this  headlong  flight. 
It  was  rendered  more  precipitate  by  the  shouts  and  yells 
of  the  savages,  numbers  of  whom  rushed  forth  from 
their  coverts  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  river  side, 
killing  several  as  they  dashed  across  in  tumultuous  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the  victors  gave  up 
the  pursuit  in  their  eagerness  to  collect  the  spoil. 

The  shattered  army  continued  its  flight  after  it  had 
crossed  the  Monongahela,  a  wretched  wreck  of  the 
brilliant  little  force  that  had  recently  gleamed  along  its 
banks,  confident  of  victory.  Out  of  eighty-six  officers, 
twenty^six  had  been  killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
The  number  of  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded  was 
upward  of  seven  hundred.  The  Virginia  corps  had 
suffered  the  most;  one  company  had  been  almost  an- 
nihilated; another,  besides  those  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  ranks;  had  lost  all  its  officers  even  to  the  corporal. 
About  a  hundred  men  were  brought  to  a  halt  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ford  of  the  river.  Here  was 
Braddock,  with  his  wounded  aides-de-camp  and  some 
of  his  officers;  Dr.  Craik  dressing  his  wounds,  and 
Washington  attending  him  with  faithful  assiduity. 
Braddock  was  still  able  to  give  orders,  and  had  a  faint 
hope  of  being  able  to  keep  possession  of  the  ground 
until  reinforced.  Most  of  the  men  were  stationed  in  a 
very  advantageous  spot  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  road ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  posted  out 
small  parties  and  sentinels.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed 
most  of  the  men  had  stolen  off.  Being  thus  deserted, 
Braddock  and  his  officers  continued  their  retreat;  he 
would  have  mounted  his  horse  but  was  unable,  and  had 
to  be  carried  by  soldiers.  Orme  and  Morris  were  placed 
on  litters  borne  by  horses.  They  were  subsequently 
joined  by  Colonel  Gage  with  eight}'  men  whom  he  had 
rallied. 

Washington,  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  his 
weak  state,  being  found  most  efficient  in  frontier  service, 
was  sent  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp,  forty  miles  distant, 
with  orders  for  him  to  hurry  forward  provisions,  hospi- 
tal stores,  and  wagons  for  the  wounded,  under  the  es- 
cort of  two  grenadier  companies.  It  was  a  hard  and  a 
melancholy  ride  throughout  the  night  and  the  following 
day.  The  tidings  of  the  defeat  preceded  him,  borne 
by  the  wagoners,  who  had  mounted  their  horses,  on 
Braddock's  fall,  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  They 
had  arrived,  haggard,  at  Dunbar's  camp  at  mid-day; 
the  Indians'  yells  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  "All  was 
lost!"  they  cried.  "Braddock  was  killed!  They  had 
seen  wounded  officers  borne  off  from  the  field  in  bloody 
sheets!  The  troops  were  all  cut  to  pieces!"  A  panic 
fell  upon  the  camp.     The  drums  beat  to  arms.      Many 
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of  the  soldiers,  wagoners  and  attendants,  took  to  flight; 
but  most  of  them  were  forced  back  b}'  the  sentinels. 

Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  evening,  and 
found  the  agitation  still  prevailing.  The  orders  which 
he  brought  were  executed  during  the  night,  and  he  was 
in  the  saddle  early  in  the  morning  accompanying  the 
convoy  of  supplies.  At  Gist's  plantation,  about  thirteen 
miles  off,  he  met  Gage  and  his  scant}'  force  escorting 
Braddock  and  his  wounded  officers.  Captain  Stewart 
and  a  sad  remnant  of  the  Virginia  light  horse  still  ac- 
companied the  general  as  his  guard.  The  captain  had 
been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  him  during  there- 
treat.  There  was  a  halt  of  one  da}'  at  Dunbar's  camp 
for  the  repose  and  relief  of  the  wounded.  On  the  13th 
they  resumed  their  melancholy  inarch,  and  that  night 
reached  the  Great  Meadows. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Braddock  was  broken  by  his  de- 
feat. He  remained  silent  the  first  eveninof  after  the 
battle,  only  ejaculating  at  night,  "Who  would  have 
thought  it!"  He  was  equally  silent  the  following  day; 
yet  hope  still  seemed  to  linger  in  his  breast,  from  an- 
other ejaculation:  "We  shall  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time!" 

He  was  grateful  for  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by 
Captain  Stewart  and  Washington,  and  more  than  once, 
it  is  said,  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  the  Virginians  in  the  action.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  in  his  last  moments,  he  apologized  to 
Washington  for  the  petulance  with  which  he  had  re- 
jected his  advice,  and  bequeathed  to  him  his  favorite 
charger  and  his  faithful  servant, Bishop, who  had  helped 
to  convey  him  from  the  field. 

Some  of  these  facts,  it  is  true,  rest  on    tradition,  yet 
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we  are  willing  to  believe  them,  as  they  impart  a  gleam 
of  just  and  generous  feeling  to  his  closing  scene.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
the  place  of  Washington's  discomfiture  in  the  previous 
year.  His  obsequies  were  performed  before  break  of 
day.  The  chaplain  having  been  wounded,  Washing- 
ton read  the  funeral  service.  All  was  done  in  sadness, 
and  without  parade,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
lurking  savages,  who  might  discover  and  outrage  his 
grave.  It  is  doubtful  even  whether  a  volley  was  fired 
over  it,  that  last  military  honor  which  he  had  recently 
paid  to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  warrior.  The  place  of 
his  sepulture,  however,  is  still  known,  and  pointed  out. 
Reproach  spared  him  not,  even  when    in   his   grave. 
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The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attributed  both  in 
England  and  America  to  his  obstinacy,  his  technical 
pedantry,  and  his  military  conceit.  He  had  been  con- 
tinually warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  ambush  and 
surprise,  but  without  avail.  Had  he  taken  the  advice 
urged  on  him  by  Washington  and  others  to  emplo}' 
scouting  parties  of  Indians  and  rangers,  he  would  never 
have  been  so  signally  surprised  and  defeated.  Still  his 
dauntless  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fearless  spirit;  and  he  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  an  accomplished  disciplinarian.  His 
melancholy  end,  too,  disarms  censure  of  its  asperity. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  and  errors,  he,  in 
a  manner,  expiated  them  by  the  hardest  lot  that  can  be- 
fall a  brave  soldier,  ambitious  of  renown — an  unhonored 
grave  in  a  strange  land,  a  memory  clouded  by  mis- 
fortune, and  a  name  forever  coupled  with  defeat. 

The  obsequies  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock  being 
finished,  the  escort  continued  its  retreat  with  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Washington,  assisted  by  Dr.  Craik, 
watched  with  assiduit}'  over  his  comrades,  Orme  and 
Morris.  As  the  horses  which  bore  their  litters  were 
nearly  worn  out,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Cumberland  requesting  that  others 
might  be  sent  on,  and  that  comfortable  quarter  ight 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  officers. 

On  the  17th,  the  sad  cavalcade  reached  the  fort,  and 
were  relieved  from  the  incessant  apprehension  of  pur- 
suit. Here,  too,  fiying  reports  had  preceded  them, 
brought  by  fugitives  from  the  battle;  who,  with  the  dis- 
position usual  in  such  cases  to  exaggerate,  had  repre- 
sented the  whole  army  as  massacred.  Fearing  these 
reports  migbi  reach  home,  and  affect  his  family,  Wash- 
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ington  wrote  to  his  mother,  and  his  brother,  John  Au- 
gustine, apprising  them  of  his  safet}-.  "The  \'irginia 
troops,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "showed  a 
good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed.  The 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  called  regulars  exposed 
all  others,  that  were  ordered  to  do  their  dutj^  to  almost 
certain  death;  and,  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pur- 
sued by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them." 

To  his  brother  he  writes:  "'As  I  have  heard,  since 
my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  circumstantial  account  of  my 
death  and  dying  speech,  I  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  contradicting  the  first,  and  of  assuring  3^ou  that  I 
have  not  composed  the  latter.  But,  by  the  all-powerful 
dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have  been  protected  be- 
yond all  human  probability,  or  expectation;  for  I  had 
four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under 
me,  3'et  escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was  leveling  my 
companions  on  every  side  of  me!"  He  continued: 

"We  have  been  most  scandalously  beaten  by  a  trifling 
body  of  men, but  fatigueand  want  of  time  prevent  mefrom 
giving  you  any  of  the  details,  until  I  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  I  now  most 
earnestly  wish  for,  since  we  are  driven  in  thus  far.  A 
feeble  state  of  health  obliges  me  to  halt  here  for  two  or 
three  days  to  recover  a  little  strength,  that  I  may  there- 
by be  enabled  to  proceed  homeward    with    more  ease." 

The  true  reason  wh}'  the  enemy  did  not  pursue  the 
retreating  army  was  not  known  until  some  time  after- 
ward, and  added  to  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat.  They 
were  not  the  main  force  of  the  French,  but  a  mere  de- 
tachment of  72  regulars,  146  Canadians,  and  637  Indi- 
ans, 855  in  all,  led   by  Captain  de  Beaujeu.     De  Con- 
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ri  ecoeur,  the  commander  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  received 
information,  through  his,  scouts,  that  the  English,  three 
thousand  strong,  were  within  six  leagues  of  his  fort. 
Despairing  of  making  an  effectual  defense  against  such 
a  superior  force,  he  was  balancing  in  his  mind  whether 
to  abandon  his  fort  without  awaiting  their  arrival,  or  to 
capitulate  on  honorable  terms.  In  this  dilemma  Beau- 
jeu  prevailed  on  him  to  let  him  sally  forth  with  a  de- 
tachment to  form  an  ambush,  and  give  check  to  the 
enemy.  De  Beaujeu  was  to  have  taken  post  at  the 
river,  and  disputed  the  passage  at  the  ford.  For  that 
purpose  he  was  hurrying  forward  when  discovered  by 
the  pioneers  of  Gage's  advance  party.  He  was  a  gallant 
otiicer,  and  fell  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  fight.  The  whole 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  French  and  Indians, 
did  not  exceed  sevent}'. 

Such  was  the  scanty  force  which  the  imaginations  of 
the  panic  stricken  army  had  magnified  into  a  great  host, 
and  from  which  the}'  had  fled  in  breathless  terror, 
abandoning  the  whole  frontier.  No  one  could  be  more 
surprised  than  the  French  commander  himself,  when 
the  ambuscading  party  returned  in  triumph  with  a  long 
train  of  pack-horses,  laden  with  bootj',  the  savages  un- 
couthly  clad  in  the  garments  of  the  slain,  grenadier 
caps,  officers'  gold-laced  coats,  and  glittering  epaulets: 
flourishing  swords  and  sabers,  or  firing  off  muskets, and 
uttering  fiend-like  yells  of  victory.  But  when  De  Con- 
trecoeur  was  informed  of  the  utter  rout  and  destruction 
of  the  much  dreaded  British  army,  his  joy  was  com- 
plete. He  ordered  the  guns  of  the  fort  to  be  fired  in 
triumph,  and  sent  out  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  affair  of  Braddock  remains  a  memorable  event 
in  American   history,   and   h^s   heev\    characterized  as 
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"the  most  extraordinary  victory  ever  obtained,  and  the 
farthest  flight  ever  made."  It  struck  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  deference  for  British  prowess,  which  once  amounted 
almost  to  bigotry,  throughout  the  provinces.  "This 
whole  transaction,"  observes  Franklin,  in  his  auto- 
biography, "'gave  us  the  Hrst  suspicion  that  our  exalted 
ideas  of  the  prowress  of  Biitish  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well  founded." 

How  little  was  Washington  aware  of  the  vast  advan- 
tages he  was  acquiring  in  this  school  of  experience! 
•"In  the  hand  of  heaven  he  stood,"  to  be  shaped  and 
trained  for  its  great  purpose;  and  every  trial  and  vicis- 
situde of  his  early  life  but  titted  him  to  cope  with  one 
or  other  of  the  varied  and  multifarious  duties  of  his 
future  destiny. 

Tidings  of  the  rout  and  retreat  of  the  army  had  cir- 
culated far  and  near,  and  spread  consternation  through- 
out the  country.  Immediate  incursions  both  of  French 
and  Indians  were  apprehended;  and  volunteer  com- 
panies began  to  form,  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
across  the  mountains  to  the  scene  of  danger.  It  was 
intimated  to  Washington  that  his  services  would  again 
be  wanted  on  the  frontier.  He  declared  instantly  that 
he  was  ready  to  serve  his  country  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers;  but  never  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THIRD    CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  4th  of  August  Governor  Dinwiddie  convened 
the  Assembly  to  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety. 
The  sense  of  danger  had  quickened  the  slow  patriotism 
of  the  burgesses;  they  no  longer  held  back  supplies; 
forty  thousand  pounds  were  promptly  voted,  and  orders 
issued  for  the  raising  of  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
men. 

On  August  14th  Washington  received  intelligence  of 
his  appointment  to  the  command.  His  commission 
nominated  him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  or  to  be  raised,  in  the  colony.  The  Assembly 
also  voted  three  hundred  pounds  to  him,  and  propor- 
tionate sums  to  the  other  officers,  and  to  the  privates  of 
the  Virginia  companies,  in  consideration  of  their  gallant 
conduct  and  their  losses  in  the  late  battle. 

The  officers  next  in  command  under  him  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Adam  Stephens,  and  Major  Andrew 
Lewis.  The  former,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  been 
with  him  in  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Great  Meadows; 
his  advance  in  rank  shows  that  his  conduct  had  been 
meritorious. 

The  appointment  of  Washington  to  his  present  station 
was  the  more  gratifying  and  honorable  from  being  a 
popular  one,  made  in  deference  to  public  sentiment;  to 
which  Governor  Dinwiddie  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
strong   inclination    in    favor    of    Colonel    Innes.     It  is 
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thought  that  the  governor  never  afterward  regarded 
Washington  with  a  friendly  eye.  His  conduct  toward 
him  subsequently  was  on  various  occasions  cold  and 
ungracious. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  early  popularity  of  Wash- 
ington was  not  the  result  of  brilliant  achievements  nor 
si-gnal  success;  on  the  contrary,  it  arose  among  trials 
and  reverses,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the 
fruits  of  defeats.  It  remains  an  honorable  testimon}^ 
of  Virginian  intelligence,  that  the  sterling,  enduring, 
but  undazzling  qualities  of  Washington  were  thus  early 
discerned  and  appreciated,  though  only  heralded  by 
misfortunes.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  under  these  misfortunes,  and  the 
sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  he  had  displayed  on  all 
occasions,  were  universally  acknowledged;  and  it  was 
observed  that,  had  his  modest  counsels  been  adopted  by 
the  unfortunate  Braddock, a  totally  different  result  might 
have  attended  the  late  campaign. 

An  instance  of  this  high  appreciation  of  his  merits 
occurs  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  17th  of  August  b}' 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  wherein  he  cites  him  as  "that 
heroic  youth.  Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot 
but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal 
a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country." 
The  expressions  of  the  worthy  clergyman  may  have 
been  deemed  enthusiastic  at  the  time;  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  subsequent  events  they  appear  almost 
prophetic. 
Washington  Takes   Command  at  24  Years  of  Age 

Having  held  a  conference  with  Governor  Dinwiddle 
at  Williamsburg,  and  received  his  instructions,  Wash- 
ington repaired,  on  the  14th  of  September,  to  Winches- 
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ter,  where  he  fixed  his  headquarters.  It  was  a  place  as 
3'et  of  trifling  magnitude,  but  important  from  its  position  ; 
being  a  central  point  where  the  main  roads  met,  lead  ■ 
ing  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and  com- 
manding the  channels  of  traffic  and  communication 
between  some  of  the  most  important  colonies  and  a  great 
extent  of  frontier. 

No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Washington  the  im- 
portance, at  this  trying  juncture,  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  forest  warriors.  ''It  is  in  their  power,"  said 
he,  "to  be  of  infinite  use  to  us;  and  without  Indians, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  with  these  cruel  foes  to 
our  country." 

Washington  had  now  time  to  inform  himself  of  the 
fate  of  the  other  enterprises  included  in  this  year's  plan 
of  military  operations.  We  shall  briefly  dispose  of  them, 
for  the  sake  of  following  the  general  course  of  events. 
The  history  of  Washington  is  linked  with  the  historj' 
of  the  colonies.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  paralj'zed  the 
expedition  against  Niagara.  Many  of  General  Shirley's 
troops,  which  were  assembled  at  Albany,  struck  with 
the  consternation  which  it  caused  throughout  the  coun- 
try, deserted.  Most  of  the  bateau  men,  who  were  to 
transport  stores  by  various  streams,  returned  home.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  August  before  Shirley  was  in  force 
at  Oswego.  Time  was  lost  in  building  boats  for  the 
lake.  Storms  and  head  winds  ensued;  then  sickness: 
military  incapacity  in  the  general  completed  the  list  of 
impediments.  Deferring  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise until  the  following  jear,  Shirley  returned  to  Al- 
bany with  the  main  part  of  his  forces  in  October, leaving 
about  seven  hundred  men  to  oarrison  the  fortifications 
he  had  commenced  at  Oswego. 
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Mortifying  experience  had  convinced  Washington  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  laws,  and  he  now  set  about 
effecting  a  reformation.  Through  his  great  and  per- 
severing effort^;,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  \''irginia  Leg- 
islature giving  prompt  operation  to  courts-martial; 
punishing  insubordination,  mutiny  and  desertion  with 
adequate  severity  ;  strengthening  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mander, so  as  to  enable  him  to  enforce  order  and  dis- 
cipline among  officers  as  well  as  privates;  and  to  avail 
liimself,  in  time  of  emergency,  and  for  the  common 
safet3^  of  the  means  and  services  of   individuals. 

This  being  effected,  he  proceeded  to  till  up  his  com- 
panies, and  to  enforce  this  newl}'  defined  authoi:ity 
within  his  camp.  All  gaming,  drinking,  quarreling, 
swearing,  and  similar  excesses,  were  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties. 

In  disciplining  his  men,  they  were  instructed  not 
merely  in  ordinary  and  regular  tactics,  bnt  in  all  the 
s  rategy  of  Indian  warfare,  and  what  is  called  "bush- 
lighting,*' — a  knowledge  indispensable  in  the  wild  wars 
of  the  wilderness.    Stockaded  forts, too,  were  constructed 
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at  various  points,  as  places  of  refuge  and  defense,  in 
exposed  aeighborhoods.  Under  shelter  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  began  to  return  to  their  deserted  homes.  A 
shorter  and  better  road,  also,  was  opened  by  him  be- 
tween Winchester  and  Cumberland,  for  the  transmission 
of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

From  General  Shirley  he  learned  that  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  ensuing  campaign  in  the  north  would  be  tlie 
reduction  of  Fort  Niagara,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  as  a  measure  of  safety 
for  New  York,  the  besieging  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  menacing  of  Quebec  by  a  body  of  troops  which 
were  to  advance  by  the  Kennebec  River. 

Washington  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester,  found  the 
inhabitants  in  great  dismay.  He  resolved  immediately 
to  organize  a  force,  composed  partly  of  troops  from  Fort 
Cumberland,  partly  of  militia  from  Winchester  and  its 
vicinity,  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  ''scour  the 
woods  and  suspected  places  in  all  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  this  part  of  the  frontier,  in  quest  of  the  Indians 
and  their  more  cruel  associates." 

An  attack  on  Winchester  was  apprehended,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  people  rose  to  agony.  They  now  turned 
to  Washington  as  their  main  hope.  The  women  sur- 
rounded him,  holding  up  their  children,  and  imploring 
him  with  tears  and  cries  to  save  them  from  the  savages. 
The  youthful  commander  looked  round  on  the  suppliant 
crowd  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  pity,  and  a 
heart  wrung  with  anguish.  A  letter  to  Governor  Din- 
widdie  shows  the  conflict  of  his  feelings.  "I  am  too 
little  acquainted  wnth  pathetic  language  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  these  people's  distresses.      But   what  can  I 
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do?  I  see  their  situation ;  I  know  tlieir  danger,  and 
participate  in  their  sufferings,  without  having  it  in  my 
power  to  give  them  further  relief  than  uncertain  prom- 
ises."— "The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and 
moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  such  deadl}' 
sorrow,  that  I  solemnl}^  'declare,  if  I  know  my  own 
mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to 
the  people's  ease.'" 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  savages  called  for  an 
effectual  and  permanent  check.  The  idea  of  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  irruptions  of  a  deadly  foe,  that 
moved  with  stealth  and  mystery,  and  was  onl}'  to  be 
traced  l^y  its  ravages,  and  counted  by  its  footprints, 
discouraged  all  settlement  of  the  country.  The  beauti- 
ful valle}'  of  the  Shenandoah  was  fast  becoming  a  de- 
serted and  a  silent  place.    Her  people,  for  the  most  part, 
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had  fled  to  the  older  settlements  south  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  was  likely  soon  to  become  virtually 
the  frontier  line  of  the  province. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1756,  Washington  exerted 
himself  diligently  in  carrying  out  measures  determined 
upon  for  frontier  security.  The  great  fortress  at  Win- 
chester was  commenced,  and  the  work  urged  forward 
as  expeditiously  as  the  delays  and  perplexities  incident 
to  a  badly  organized  service  would  permit.  It  received 
the  name  of  Fort  Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  arrival  in  Virginia  was  hopefully  antic- 
ipated. 

As  to  the  sites  of  thefrontier  posts,  they  were  decided 
upon  by  Washington  and  his  officers,  after  frequent 
and  long  consultations;  parties  were  sent  out  to  work 
on  them,  and  men  recruited,  and  militia  drafted,  to 
garrison  them.  Washington  visited  occasionally  such 
as  were  in  progress,  and  near  at  hand.  In  the  autumn 
he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  whole  line. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia 
frontier,  military  affairs  went  on  tardily  and  heavily  at 
the  north.  The  campaign  against  Canada,  which  was 
to  have  opened  early  in  the  year,  hung  fire.  The  arma- 
ment coming  out  for  the  purpose,  under  Lord  Loudoun, 
was  delayed  through  the  want  of  energy  and  union  in 
the  British  cabinet.  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
to  be  next  in  command  to  his  lordship,  and  to  succeed 
to  General  Shirley,  set  sail  in  advance  for  New  York 
with  two  regiments,  but  did  not  reach  Albany,  the  head 
quarters  of  military  operation,  until  the  25th  of  June. 
He  billeted  his  soldiers  upon  the  town,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  inhabitants,  and  talked  of  ditching  and  stock- 
ading it,  but  postponed  all  exterior  enterprises  until  the 
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arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun ;  then  the  campaign  was  to 
open  in  earnest. 

During  these  unfortunate  operations  to  the  north, 
Washington  was  stationed  at  Winchester,  with  seven 
hundred  men  to  defend  a  frontier  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent.  The  capture  and 
demolition  of  Oswego  by  Montcalm  had  produced  a 
disastrous  effect.  The  whole  country  of  the  live  nations 
was  abandoned  to  the  French.  The  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia  were  harassed  by  re- 
peated inroads  of  French  and  Indians,  and  Washington 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  noble  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  almost  deserted  b}'  its  inhabitants,  and  fast 
relapsing  into  a  wilderness. 

Under  the  able  and  intrepid  administration  of  W^illiam 
Pitt,  who  had  control  of  the  British  cabinet,  an  effort 
was  made  to  retrieve  the  disgraces  of  the  late  Ameri- 
can campaign,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater 
vigor.  The  instructions  for  a  common  fund  were  dis- 
continued, there  was  no  more  talk  of  taxation  by  Pai- 
liament.  Lord  Loudoun,  from  whom  so  much  had  been 
anticipated,  had  disappointed  by  his  inactivity,  and  been 
relieved  from  a  command  in  which  he  had  attempted 
much  and  done  so  little.  His  friends  alleged  that  his 
inactivity'  was  owing  to  a  want  of  unanimity  and  co- 
operation in  the  colonial  governments,  which  paralyzed 
all  his  well-meant  efforts.  Franklin,  it  is  probable, 
probed  the  matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he 
characterized  him  as  a  man  "entirely  made  up  of  in- 
decision."'— "Like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  he  was  al- 
ways on  horseback,  but  never  rode  on." 

On  the  return  of  his  lordship  to  England,  the  general 
command  in  America  devolved  on  Major-General  Aber- 
crombie,and  the  forces  were  divided  into  three  detached 
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bodies;  one,  under  Major  General  Amherst,  was  to 
operate  in  the  north  with  the  fleet  under  Boscawen,  for 
the  reduction  of  Louisburg  and  the'island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton ;  another,  under  Abercrornbie  himself,  was  to  pro- 
ceed against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  the  third,  under  Brigadier-General 
Forbes,  who  had  charge  of  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies,  was  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  The  colonial  troops  were  to  be  supplied,  like 
the  regulars,  with  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  and  provi- 
sions, at  the  expense  of  government,  but  clothed  and 
paid  by  the  colonies;  for  which  the  king  would  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  a  proper  compensation. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  Washington  saw 
his  favorite  measure  at  last  adopted,  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Duquesne ;  and  he  resolved  to  continue  in  the  serv- 
ice until  that  object  was  accomplished. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  General  Forbes,  who  knew  too  well  the  sound 
judgment  and  practical  ability  evinced  by  him  in  the 
unfortunate  campaign  of  Braddock  not  to  be  desirous 
of  availing  himself  of  his  counsels. 

Washmgton  still  was  commander-in  chief  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  now  augmented,  by  an  act  of  the  Assem- 
bl}-,  to  two  regiments  of  one  thousand  men  each;  one 
led  b}'  himself,  the  other  by  Colonel  Byrd ;  the  whole 
destined  to  make  a  part  of  the  army  of  General  Forbes 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne. 

Operations  went  on  slowly  in  that  part  of  the  year'.<- 
campaign  in  which  Washington  was  immediatel}'  en- 
gaged— the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Briga- 
dier-General Forbes,  who  was  commander-in-chief,  was 
detained  at   Philadelphia   by    those    delays   and    cross- 
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purposes  incident  to  military  affairs  in  a  new  country. 
Colonel  Bouquet,  who  was  to  command  the  advanced 
division,  took  his  station,  with  a  corps  of  regulars,  at 
Raystown,in  the  center  of  Pennsylvania.  There  slowly 
assembled  troops  from  various  parts.  Three  thousand 
Pennsylvanians,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  South  Caro- 
linians, and  a  few  hundred  men  from  elsewhere. 

Washington,  in  the  meantime,  gathered  together  his 
scattered  regiment  at  Winchester,  some  from  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  diligently  disciplined  his  re- 
cruits. He  had  two  Virginia  regiments  under  him, 
amounting,  when  complete,  to  about  nineteen  hundred 
men.  Seven  hundred  Indian  warriors,  also,  came  lag- 
ging into  his  camp,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful campaign. 

The  president  of  the  council  had  given  Washington 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  present  juncture  to  order 
out  militia  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  fort  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  troops.  Washington  exercised 
the  power  with  extreme  reluctance.  He  considered  it, 
he  said,  an  affair  of  too  important  and  delicate  a  nature 
for  him  to  manage,  and  apprehended  the  discontent  it 
might  occasion.  In  fact,  his  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  husbandmen  and  the  laborers  of  the  soil,  and 
he  deplored  the  evils  imposed  upon  them  by  arbitrary 
drafts  for  military  service;  a  scruple  not  often  indulged 
by  youthful  commanders. 

Washington  Falls  in  Love. 
The  force  thus  assembled  was  in  want  of  arms,  tents, 
lield-equipage,  and  almost  every  requisite.  Washing- 
ton had  made  repeated  representation,  by  letter,  of  the 
destitate  state  of  tbp  Virginia  troops,  but  without  avail; 
he  was  now  ordered  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  tne  quarter 
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master-general  of  the  forces,  under  General  Forbes,  to 
repair  to  Williamsburg,  and  lay  the  state  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  council.      He    set    oil   promptly  on  horseback, 
attended  by  Bishop,  the  wt-ll-t rained    military    servant, 
who  had  served  the  late  General  Braddock.     Tt  proved 
an  eventful  journey,  though    not    in   a  military  point  of 
view.      In  crossing  a  ferry  of   the  Pamunkey,  a  branch 
of  York  River,  he  fell   in   company  with  a  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne,  who  lived  in  the    neighborhood,  and  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  Virginia  hospitality,  claimed  him  as  a  guest. 
It  was  with  difficulty  Washington  could  be  prevailed  on 
to    halt    for  dinner,    so    impatient   was   he   to  arrive  at 
Williamsburg  and  accomplish  his  mission. 

Among  the  guests  at  Mr.Chamberlayne's  was  a  young 
:ind    blooming    widow.  Mrs.    Martha    Custis,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Dandiidge,  both    patrician    names    in    the 
province.      Her  husband,  John  Parke  Custis,  had  been 
dead  about  three   years,  leaving    her  with    two    young 
children,  and  a  large  fortune.      She    is    represented    as 
being  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely  well 
shaped,  with  an  agreeable  countenance,  dark  hazel  eyes 
and  hair,  and  those  frank,  engaging  manners  so    capti- 
vating   in    Soutliern    women.      We    are    not    informed 
whether  Washington  had  met  with  her  before;  probably 
not  during  her  widowhood,  as  during  that  time  he  had 
been  almost  continually  on  the  frontier.   We  have  shown 
that,  with  all  his   gravity    and    reserve,  he  was  quickly 
susceptible  to  female  charms;  and  they  maj^  have  had  a 
greater  effect  upon  him  when  thus  casually  encountered 
in  fleeting  moments  snatched    from    the    cares  and  per- 
plexities and  rude  scenes   of  frontier  warfare.      At  any 
rate,  his  heart  appears  to  have  been  taken    by  surprise. 
The  dinner,  which  in  those  days  was  an  earlier  meal 
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than  at  present,  seemed  all  too  short.  The  afternoon 
jiassed  away  like  a  dream.  Bishop  was  punctual  to  the 
orders  he  had  received  on  halting;  the  horses  pawed  at 
the  door;  but  for  once  Washington  loitered  in  the  path 
of  duty.  The  horses  were  countermanded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  he  was  again  in  the 
saddle,  spurring  for  Williamsburg.  Happily  the  White 
House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Custis,  was  in  New  Kent 
Count}-,  at  no  great  distance  from  that  citj',  so  that  he 
had  opportunities  of  visiting  her  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness. His  time  for  courtship,  however,  was  brief. 
Military'  duties  called  him  back  almost  immediately'  to 
Winchester;  but  he  feared,  should  he  leave  the  matter 
in  suspense,  some  more  enterprising  rival  might  sup- 
plant him  during  his  absence.  He  improved,  therefore, 
his  brief  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  The  blooming 
widow  had  many  suitors,  but  Washington  was  graced 
with  that  renown  so  ennobling  in  the  e3^es  of  women. 
In  a  word,  before  the}'  separated,  the}-  had  mutually 
plighted  their  troth,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  campaign  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  at 
an   end. 

Before  returning  to  Winchester,  Washmgton  was 
obliged  to  hold  conferences  ivith  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and 
Colonel  Bouquet,  at  an  intermediate  rendezvous,  to  give 
them  information  respecting  the  frontiers  and  arrange 
about  the  marching  of  his  troops.  His  constant  word 
to  them  was  forward!  forward  I  For  the  precious  time 
for  action  was  slipping  awa}^  and  he  feared  their  Indian 
allies,  so  important  to  their  security  while  on  the  march, 
might,  with  their  usual  fickleness,  lose  patience  and 
return  home. 

On  arriving  at  Winchester,  he  found  his   troops  rest- 
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less  and  discontented  from  prolonged  inaction.  The 
weather  was  oppressively  warm.  He  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  equipping  them  in  the  light  Indian  hunting 
garb,  and  even  of  adopting  it  himself.  Two  companies 
were  accordingly  equipped  in  this  st3-le,  and  sent  under 
the  command  of  rvlajor  Lewis  to  headquarters.  "It  is 
an  unbecoming  dress,  I  own,  for  an  officer,"  writes 
Washington,  "but  convenience  rather  than  a  show,  I 
think,  should  be  consulted.'' 

The  experiment  was  successful.  "The  dress  takes 
very  well  here,''  writes  Colonel  Bouquet;  "and,  thank 
God,  we  see  nothing  but  shirts  and  blankets.  Their 
dress  should  be  one  pattern  for  this  expedition.''  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  American  rifle  dress, 
afterward  so  much  worn  in  warfare,  and  modeled  on 
the  Indian   costume. 

The  army  was  now  annoyed  by  scouting  parties  of 
Indians  hovering  about  the  neighborhood.  Messengers 
passing  between  the  posts  were  hred  upon ;  a  wagoner 
was  shot  down.  Washington  sent  out  counter-parties 
of  Cherokees.  Colonel  Bouquet  required  that  each 
party  should  be  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  a  num- 
ber of  white  men.  Washington  complied  with  the  order, 
though  he  considered  them  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
an  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  earnestly  discountenanced  a 
proposition  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  to  make  an  irruption 
into  the  enemy's  country  with  a  strong  party  of  regu- 
lars. Such  a  detachment,  he  observed,  could  not  be 
sent  without  a  cumbersome  train  of  supplies,  which 
would  discover  it  to  the  enemy,  who  must  at  that  time 
be  collecting  his  whole  force  at  Fort  Duquesne;  the 
enterprise,  therefore,  would  be   likely  to  terminate  in  a 
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miscarriage,  if  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  party.     We 
shall  see  that  his  opinion  was  oracular. 

As  Washington  intended  to  retire  from  military  life 
at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  he  had  proposed  himself 
to  the  electors  of  Frederick  County  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  election  was  com- 
ing on  at  Winchester;  his  friends  pressed  him  to  attend 
it,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  gave  him  leave  of  absence; 
but  he  declined  to  absent  himself  from  his  post  for  the 
promotion  of  his  political  interests.  There  were  three 
competitors  in  the  field,  yet  so  high  was  the  public 
opinion  of  his  merit,  that,  though  Winchester  had  been 
his  headquarters  for  two  or  three  3'ears  past,  and  he 
had  occasionally  enforced  martial  law  with  a  rigorous 
hand,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  election 
was  carried  on  somewhat  in  the  English  style.  There 
was  much  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of  the 
candidate.  Washington  appeared  on  the  hustings  by 
proxy,  and  his  representative  was  chaired  about  the 
town  with  enthusiastic  applause  and  huzzaing  for  Colo- 
nel Washington. 

On  the  2ist  of  July  arrived  tidings  of  the  brilliant 
success  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  year's  campaign 
conducted  by  General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen, 
who  had  reduced  the  strong  town  of  Louisburg  and 
gained  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  This 
intelligence  increased  Washington's  impatience  at  tiie 
delaj'S  of  the  expedition  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  wished  to  rival  these  successes  by  a  brilliant  blow 
in  the  south. 

Understanding  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  some 
thoughts  of  throwing  a  body  of  light  troops  in  the 
advance,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  earnestly  solicit- 
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ing  his  influence  to  have  himself  and  his  V^irginia  regi- 
ment included  in  the  detachment.  ''If  any  argument 
is  needed  to  obtain  this  favor,"  said  he,  ''I  hope,  with- 
out vanity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  from  long  in- 
timacy with  these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in 
tJiem,  my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  passes  and  difliculties  as  any  troops  that  will  be 
employed." 

He  soon  learned  to  his  surprise,  however,  that  the 
road  to  which  his  men  were  accustomed,  and  which 
had  been  worked  by  Braddock's  troops  in  his  campaign, 
was  not  to  be  taken  in  the  present  expedition,  i)ut  a  new 
one  opened  through  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Raystown  to  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  track  generailr 
taken  by  the  northern  traders  He  instanil}'  comm(  need 
long  and  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  subject;  rep- 
resenting that  Braddock's  road,  from  recent  examina- 
tion, onl}'  needed  partial  repairs,  and  shov\Mrg  by  clear 
calculation  that  any  army  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne 
by  that  route  in  thirty  four  days,  so  that  the  whole 
campaign  might  be  effected  by  the  middle  of  October; 
whereas  the  extreme  labor  of  opening  a  new  road  across 
mountains,  swamps,  and  through  a  densely  wooded 
countr}',  would  detain  them  so  late  that  the  season 
would  be  over  before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  His  representations  were  of  no  avail.  The 
officers  of  the  regular  service  had  received  a  fearful 
idea  of  Braddock's  road  from  his  own  dispatches, where- 
in he  had  described  it  as  lying  "across  mountains  and 
rocks  of  an  excessive  height,  vastly  steep,  and  divided 
by  torrents  and  rivers,"  whereas  the  Pennsylvania 
traders,  who  were  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
road    through  their    province,    described    the    country 
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tlirough  which  it  would  pass  as  less  difficult,  and  its 
streams  less  subject  to  inundation  ;  above  all,  it  was  a 
direct  line,  and  fifty  miles  nearer.  This  route,  there- 
fore, to  the  great  regret  of  Washington  and  the  indig- 
n.uion  of  the  \^irginia  Assembly,  was  dehnitely  adopted, 
and  sixteen  hundred  men  were  immediately  thrown  in 
the  advance  from  Raystown  to  work  upon  it. 

The  first  of  September  found  Washington  still  en- 
camped at  Fort  Cumberland,  his  troops  sicklj^  and  dis- 
j")iritcd,  and  the  brilliant  expedition  which  he  had 
anticipated,  dwindling  down  into  a  tedious  operation  of 
I'oad-making.  In  the  meantime  his  scouts  brought  him 
word  that  the  whole  force  at  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  13th 
of  August,  Indians  included,  did  iiot  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred men  ;  had  an  early  campaign  been  pressed  forward, 
as  he  recommended,  the  place  by  this  time  would  have 
been  captured.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  September, 
lie  received  (orders  from  General  Forbes  to  join  him 
with  his  troops  at  Raystown,  where  he  had  just  arrived, 
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having  been  detained  bv  severe  illness.  He  was  re- 
ceived  b\'  the  general  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect. 
On  all  occasions,  both  in  private  and  at  councils  of  war, 
that  commander  treated  his  opinions  with  the  greatest 
deference. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September;  3et  the  great 
body  of  men  engaged  in  opening  the  new  military  road, 
after  incredible  toil,  had  not  advanced  above  forty-five 
miles,  to  a  place  called  Loyal  Hannan,  a  little  beyond 
Laurel  Hill. 

Colonel  Bouquet  had  pushed  forward,  however,  and 
was  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  was  tempted 
to  adopt  the  measure,  so  strongly  discountenanced  by 
Washington,  of  sending  a  part}-  on  a  foray  into  the 
enem3-'s  country.  He  accordingly  detached  Major 
Grant  with  eight  hundred  picked  men,  some  of  them 
Highlanders,  others,  in  Indian  garb,  the  part  of  Wash- 
ingfton's  \  iroinian  regiment  sent  forward  by  him  from 
Cumberland  under  command  of  Major  Lewis. 

The  instructions  given  to  Major  Grant  were  merelj'  to 
reconnoiter  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  ascertain  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  enemy.  Arriving  at  night  in  th^  neighborhood  of 
the  fort,  he  posted  Ijis  men  on  a  hill,  and  sent  out  a 
party  of  observation,  who  set  lire  to  a  log  house  near 
the  walls  and  returned  to  the  encampment.  As  if  this 
were  not  sutlicient  to  put  the  enem}^  on  the  alert,  he 
ordered  the  reveille  to  be  beaten  in  the  morning  in  sev- 
eral places;  then,  posting  Major  Lewis  with  his  pro- 
vincial troops  at  a  distance  in  the  rear  to  protect  the 
baggage,  he  marshaled  his  regulars  in  battle  array,  and 
sent  an  engineer,  with  a  covering  part}^  to  take  a  plan 
of  the  works  in  full  view  of  the  garrison. 
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Not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  fort;  the  silence  which 
was  maintained  was  mistaken  for  fear,  and  increased 
the  arrogance  and  blind  security  of  the  British  com- 
mander. At  length,  when  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard, 
there  was  a  sudden  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  an  attack 
on  the  flanks  b}'  Indians  hid  in  ambush.  A  sccaie  now 
occurred  similar  to  that  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  The 
British  officers  marshaled  their  men  according  to  Euro;- 
pean  tactics,  and  the  Highlanders  for  some  time  stood 
their  ground  bravely;   but  tne  destructive  fire  and    hor- 
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rid  3'ells  of  the  Indians  soon  produced  panic  and  con- 
fusion. Major  Lewis,  at  the  first  noise  of  the  attack, 
left  Captain  Bullitt,  with  fifty  Virginians,  to  gur^rd  the 
baggage,  and  hastened  with  the  main  part  of  his  men 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for 
some  time,  but  the  confusion  was  irretrievable.  The 
Indians  sallied   from    their    concealment,  and  attacked 
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with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Lewis  fought 
liand  to  hand  with  an  Indian  brave,  whom  he  laid  dead 
at  his  feet,  but  was  surrounded  by  others,  and  only 
saved  liis  life  by  surrendering  himself  to  a  French  officer. 
Major  Grant  surrendered  himself  in  like  manner.  The 
whole  detachment  was  put  to  rout  with  dreadful  carnage. 

Captain  Bullitt  rallied  several  of  the  fugitives,  and 
prepared  to  make  a  forlorn  stand,  as  the  only  chance 
where  the  enemy  was  overwhelming  and  merciless. 
Dispatching  the  most  valuable  baggage  with  the  strong- 
est horses,  he  made  a  barricade  with  the  I)aggage 
wagons,  behind  which  he  posted  his  men,  giving  them 
orders  how  they  were  to  act.  All  this  was  the  thought 
and  the  work  almost  of  a  moment,  for  the  savage?,  hav- 
ing finished  the  havoc  and  plunder  of  the  field  of  battle, 
were  hastening  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Bullitt  suf- 
fered them  to  come  near,  when,  on  a  concerted  signal, 
a  destructive  fire  opened  from  behind  the  baggage 
wao-ons.  They  were  thus  checked  and  the  retreat  was 
safely  made.  The  routed  detachment  came  back  in 
fragments  to  Colonel  Bouquet's  camp  at  Loyal  Hannan, 
with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  privates  killed  and  taken.  The  High- 
landers and  the  V^irginians  were  those  that  fought  the 
best  and  suffered  the  most  in  this  bloody  battle.  Wash- 
ington's regiment  lost  six  officers  and  sixty-two  privates. 

Washington,  who  was  at  Raystown  when  the  disas- 
trous nevk^s  arrived,  was  publicly  complimented  by 
General  Forbes,  on  the  gallant  conduct  of  his  Virgin 
ian  troops,  and  Bullitt's  behavior  was  "a  matter  of  great 
admiration."  The  latter  was  soon  after  rewarded  with 
a  major's  commission. 

As  a  further  mark   of   the    high    opinion  now  enter- 
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tained  ol  provincial  troops  for  frontier  service,  Wash- 
ington was  given  the  command  of  a  division,  partl_y 
composed  of  his  own  men,  to  keep  in  the  advance  of 
the  main  bod}',  clear  the  roads,  throw  out  scouting 
parties,  and  repel  Indian  attacks. 

It  was  the  5th  of  November  before  the  whole  army' 
assembled  at  Loyal  Hannan.  Winter  was  now  at  hand, 
and  upward  of  lifty  miles  of  wilderness  were  yet  to  be 
traversed,  by  a  road  not  yet  formed,  before  they  could 
reach  Fort  Duquesne.  Again  Washington's  predictions 
seemed  likely  to  be  verified,  and  the  expedition  to  be 
defeated  bj-  delay ;  for  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  de- 
termined to  be  impracticable  to  advance  further  with 
the  army  that  season.  Three  prisoners,  however,  who 
were  brought  in,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  its  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  defection  of  the  Indians,  that  it  was 
determined  to  pusli  forward.  The  march  was  accord- 
ingly resumed,  but  without  tents  or  baggage,  and  with 
only  a  light  train  of  artillery. 

Washington  still  kept  the  advance.  After  leaving 
Loyal  Hannan,  the  road  presented  traces  of  the  late 
defeat  of  Grant;  being  strewed  with  human  bones,  the 
sad  relics  of  fugitives  cut  down  by  the  Indians,  or  of 
wounded  soldiers  who  had  died  on  the  retreat;  they 
la}' moldering  in  various  stages  of  decay,  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  horses  and  of  oxen.  As  they  approached 
Fort  Duquesne  these  mementoes  of  former  disasters  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  tlie  bones  of  those  massacred 
in  the  defeat  of  Braddock  still  lay  scattered  about  tlie 
battle-lield,  whitening  in  the  sun. 

At  length  the  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
advancing  with  great  precaution,  and    expecting  a  vig- 
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orous  defense ;  but  that  formidable  fortress,  the  terror 
and  scourge  of  the  frontier,  and  the  object  of  such  war- 
like enterprise,  fell  without  a  blow.  The  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  forces  in  Canada,  particularh?  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac,  had  left  the 
garrison  without  hope  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
The  whole  force,  at  tlie  time,  did  not  exceed  rive  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
The  commander,  therefore,  waited  onl}^  until  the 
English  arm}'  was  within  one  day's  march,  when  he  em- 
barked his  troops  at  night  in  bateaux,  blew  up  his  maga- 
zines, set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  retreated  down  the  Ohio, 
by  the  light  of  the  flames.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
Washington,  with  the  advanced  guard,  marched  in  and 
planted  the  British  flag  on  the  ^^et  smoking  ruins. 

One  of  the  first  offices  of  the  arm}'  was  to  collect  and 
bury,  in  one  common  tomb,  the  Ijones  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battles  of  Braddock  and 
Grant.  In  this  pious  dut}'  it  is  said  every  one  joined, 
from  the  general  down  to  the  private  soldier;  and  some 
veterans  assisted, with  heav}'  liearts  and  frequent  ejacu- 
hitions  of  poignant  feeling,  who  had  been  present  in 
the  scenes  of  defeat  and  carnage. 

The  ruins  of  the  fortress  were  now  put  in  a  defensible 
state,  and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men  from  Wash- 
ington's regiment;  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  British  minister, 
whose  measufes  had  given  vigor  and  effect  to  this  3-ear's 
campaign  ;  it  has  since  been  modified  into  Pittsburg, 
and  designates  one  of  the  most  busy  and  populous  cities 
of  the  interior. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  terminated, as  Wash- 
ington had  foreseen,  the  troubles    and   dangers    of    the 
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southern  frontier.  The  French  domination  of  the  Ohio 
was  at  an  end;  the  Indians,  as  usual,  paid  homage  to 
the  conquering  power,  and  a  treat}-  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes. 

Witli  this  campaign  ended,  for  the  present,  the  mili- 
tary career  of  Washington.  His  great  object  was  at- 
tained, the  restoration  of  quiet  and  securit}- to  his  native 
province;  and,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  attaining 
rank  in  the  regular  army,  and  his  health  being  much 
impaired,  he  gave  up  his  commission  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  retired  from  the  service,  followed  by  the 
applause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  and  the  gratitude  of  all 
Ivis  countrymen. 

His  marriage  with  Mrs.  Custis  took  place  shortly 
after  his  return.  It  was  celebratea  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1759,  at  the  White  House,  the  residence  of  the 
bride,  in  the  good  old  hospitable  style  of  Virginia,  amid 
a  joyous  assemblage  of  relatives  and  friends. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RISE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  SPIRIT. 

The  time  between  1758  and  1763  was  spent  by  Wash^ 
ington  on  his  farm,  actively  energetic  in  carrying  out 
many  plans  connected  therewith.  This  brings  us  to  the 
period  in  his  life  when  he  was  31  years  of  age. 

Public  events  were  now  taking  a  tendency  which, 
without  any  political  aspiration  or  forethought  of  his 
own,  was  destined  gradually  to  bear  him  away  from  his 
quiet  home  and  individual  pursuits,  and  launch  him 
upon  a  grander  and  wider  sphere  of  action  than  any 
m  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engacred. 

The  predictions  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  was  in 
the  process  of  fulfillment.  The  recent  war  of  Great 
Britain  for  dominion  in  America,  though  crowned  with 
success,  had  engendered  a  progeny  of  discontents  in 
her  colonies.  Washington  was  among  the  first  to  per- 
ceive its  bitter  fruits.  British  merchants  had  complained 
loudly  of  losses  sustained  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
colonial  paper,  issued  during  the  late  war,  in  times  of 
emergency,  and  had  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Scarce  was  peace  con- 
cluded, when  an  order  from  the  board  declared  that  no 
paper  issued  by  colonial  Assemblies  should  thence- 
forward be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
Washington  deprecated  this  "stir  of  the  merchants'' 
as  peculiarly  ill-timed,   and  expressed  an  apprehension 
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that  the  orders  in  question  "would  set  the  whole  coun- 
try in  flames. 

Whatever  might  be  the  natural  affection  of  the  colonies 
for  the  mother  country— and  there  are  abundant  evi- 
dences to  prove  that  it  was  deep-rooted  and  strong— it 
had  never  been  properly  reciprocated.  They  yearned 
to  be  considered  as  children  ;  they  were  treated  by  her  as 
victims  for  commercial  plunder.  Burke  testifies  that 
her  policy  toward  them  from  the  beginning  had  been 
purely  commercial,  and  her  commercial  policy  wholly 
restrictive.      ''It  was  the  system  of  a  monopoly." 

Her  navigation  laws  had  shut  their  ports  against 
foreign  vessels;  obliged  them  to  export  their  produc- 
tions only  to  countries  belonging  to  the  British  crown; 
to  import  European  goods  solely  from  England,  and  in 
English  ships;  and  had  subjected  the  trade  between 
the  colonies  to  duties.  All  manufactures,  too,  in  the 
colonies  that  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother 
country  had  been  either  totally  prohibited  or  subjected 
to  intolerable  restraints. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  these  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  had  at  various  times  produced  sore 
discontent  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
especially  among  those  of  New  England.  The  inter- 
ests of  these  last  were  chiefly  commercial,  and  among 
them  the  republican  spirit  predominated.  They  had 
sprung  into  existence  during  that  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  disputes  ran  high  about  kingly  prerog- 
ative and  popular  privilege. 

The  Pilgrims,as  they  styled  themselves,who  founded 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1620,  had  been  incensed  while  in 
England  by  what  they  stigmatized  as  the  oppressions 
of  the  monarchy,    and  the    established   church.     They 
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bad  sought  the  wilds  of  America  for  the  indulgence  of 
ireedom  of  opinion,  and  liad  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-government.  Those 
who  followed  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  im- 
bued with  the  same  spirit,  and  gave  a  lasting  character 
to  the  people  of  New  England. 

Other  colonies,  having  been  formed  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  inclined  toward  a  monarchical 
government  and  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  exactions; 
but  the  republican  spirit  was  ever  alive  in  New  Eng- 
land, watching  over  "natural  and  chartered  rights,'* 
and  prompt  to  defend  them  against  anj^  infringements, 
lis  example  and  instigation  had  gradually  an  effect 
on  the  other  colonies, a  general  impatience  was  evinced 
from  time  to  time  of  parliamentary  interference  in  colo- 
nial affairs,  and  a  disposition  in  the  various  provincial 
Legislatures  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  commercial  policy. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  which  the  jealous 
sensibilities  of  the  colonies  were  more  alive  than  to  any 
attempt  of  the  mother  country  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
them  l5y  taxation.  From  the  earliest  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, they  had  maintained  the  principle  that  they 
could  only  be  taxed  by  a  Legislature  in  which  they  were 
represented.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  British  government,  was  aware  of  their  jealous 
i^ensibility  on  this  point,  and  cautious  of  provoking  it. 
When  American  taxation  was  suggested,  ''it  must  be  a 
bolder  man  than  himself,"  he  replied,  "and  one  less 
friend  y  to  commerce,  who  should  venture  on  such  an 
expedient.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  encourage  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  the  utmost;  one  half  of  the 
profit  would  be  sure  to  come  into  the  royal    exchequer 
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through  the  increased  demand  for  British  manufactures. 
This,"  said  he,  sagaciously,  "is  taxing  them  more 
agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  laws." 

Subsequently  ministers  adopted  a  widely  different 
policy.  During  the  progress  of  the  French  war,  various 
projects  were  discussed  in  England  with  regard  to  the 
colonies,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  The  open  avowal  of  some  of  these  plan-, 
and  vague  rumors  of  others,  more  than  ever  irritated 
'  the  jealous  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  put  the  spirit 
of  New  England  on  the  alert. 

In  1760  there  was  an  attempt  in  Boston  to  collect 
duties  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the 
colonies.  Writs  of  assistance  were  applied  for  by  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,authorizing  them  to  break  open  ships, 
stores  and  private  dwellings  in  quest  of  articles  that 
had  paid  no  duty;  and  to  call  the  assistance  of  others 
in  the  discharge  of  their  odious  task.  The  merchants 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  writ  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  question  was  argued  in  court,  where 
James  Otis  spoke  so  eloquently  in  vindication  of  Amer- 
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ican  rights  that  all  his  hearers  went  away  ready  to 
take  arms  againsC  writs  of  assistance.  "Then  and  there/' 
says  John  Adams,  who  was  present,  "was  the  first  scene 
of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  and  there  American  Independence  was  born." 

"Men-of-war,"  says  Burke,  "were  for  the  first  time 
armed  with  the  regular  commissions  of  custom-house 
officers,  invested  the  coasts,  and  gave  the  collection  of 
revenue  the  air  of  hostile  contribution.  They  fell  so 
indiscriminately  on  all  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed 
contraband,  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of 
trade  were  driven  violently  from  our  ports,  which 
caused  a  universal  consternation  throughout  the  colo- 
nies." 

As  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the  colonists  resolved 
not  to  purchase  British  fabrics,  but  to  clothe  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  in  home  manufactures.  The  de- 
mand for  British  goods  in  Boston  alone  was  diminished 
upward  of  ^10,000  sterling  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  1764, George  Grenville,novv  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, ventured  upon  the  policy  from  which  Walpole 
had  so  wisely  abstained.  Early  in  March  the  eventful 
question  was  debated,  "whether  they  had  a  right  to 
tax  America.'"  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Next 
followed  a  resolution,  declaring  it  proper  to  charge  cer- 
tain stamp  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  but  no 
immediate  step  was  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr. 
Grenville,  however, gave  notice  to  the  American  agents 
in  London,  that  he  should  introduce  such  a  measure  on 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  meantime 
Parliament  perpetuated  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses— heretofore  subjects  of  complaint  and  opposition 
— now  reduced  and  modified  so  as  to  discourage  smug- 
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gling,  and  thereby  to  render  them  more  productive. 
Duties,  also,  were  imposed  on  other  articles  of  foreign 
produce  or  manufacture  imported  into  the  colonies. 
To  reconcile  the  latter  to  these  impositions,  it  was  stated 
tiiat  the  revenue  thus  raised  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
their  protection  and  security;  in  other  words,  to  the 
support  of  a  standing  army,  intended  to  be  quartered 
upon  them. 

The  New  Englanders  were  the  tirst  to  take  the  tield 
against  the  project  of  taxation.  They  denounced  it  as 
a  violation  of  their  rights  as  freemen;  of  their  chartered 
rights,  by  which  thej'  were  to  tax  themselves  for  their 
support  and  defense;  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects, 
who  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives.  Thev  sent  petitions  and  remonstrances 
on  the  subject  to  the  king,  the  lords  and  the  commons, 
in  which  they  were  seconded  by  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. Franklin  appeared  in  London  at  the  head  of 
agents  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  South 
Carolina,  to  deprecate,  in  person,  measures  so  fraught 
with  mischief.  In  March,  1765,  the  act  was  passed, ac- 
cording to  which  all  instruments  in  writing  were  to  be 
executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased  from  the 
ai^auts  of  the  British  <xovernment.  What  was  more,  all 
offenses  against  the  act  could  be  tried  in  any  royal, 
marine  or  admiralty  court  throughout  the  colonies, 
however  distant  from  the  place  where  the  offense  had 
been  committed;  thus  interfering  with  that  most  ines- 
timable  right,  a  trial  by  jury. 

It  was  an  ominous  sign  that  the  first  burst  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  act  should  take  place  in  Virginia.  That 
colony  had  hitherto  been  slow  to  accord  with  the  re- 
publican spirit  of  Nevv'  England.   Fpunijed  at  an  earlier 
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period  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  before  kingly  prerog- 
ative and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  been  made  mat- 
ters of  doubt  and  fierce  dispute,  it  had  grown  up  in 
loyal  attachment  to  king,  church,  and  constitution  ;  was 
aristocratical  in  its  tastes  and  habits,  and  had  been  re- 
marked above  all  other  colonies  for  its  sympathies  with 
the  mother  country.  Washington  occupied  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  when,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the 
stamp  act  became  a  subject  of  discussion. 

Patrick  Henry. 
Among  the  Burgesses  sat  Patrick  Henry,  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  by  plead- 
ing against  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
church  matters,  and  who  was  now  for  the  first  time  a 
member  of  the  House.  Rising  in  his  place,  he  intro- 
duced his  celebrated  resolutions,  declaring  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  V^irginia  had  the  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  whoever  maintained  the  contrary  should 
be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  colony.  The  speaker,  Mr. 
Robinson,  objected  to  the  resolutions  as  inflammator}'. 
Henry  vindicated  them,  as  justified  by  the  nature  of 
the  case;  went  into  an  able  and  constitutional  discus- 
sion of  colonial  rights,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  manner  in  which  thev  had  been  assailed;  wound 
up  by  one  of  those  daring  flights  of  declamation  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  and  startled  the  House  bj'  a 
warning  flash  from  history:  "C£esar  had  his  Brutus; 
Charles  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — ('Trea- 
son! treason!'  resounded  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chair) — may  profit  by  their  examples,"  added  Henry. 
"Sir,  if  this  be  treason  (bowing  to  the  speaker),  make 
the  most  of  it!" 
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The  resolutions  were  raoditied,  to  accoramodate  them 
to  the  scruples  oi  the  speaker  and  some  of  the  members, 
but  their  spirit  was  retained.  The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor (FauquierU  startled  by  this  patriotic  outbreak,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  aud  issued  writs  for  a  new  elec- 
Tmu;  but  the  clarion  had  sounded.  "The  resolves  of 
tne  Assembly  of  Virginia,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
ministry,  "'jjave  the  signal  for  a  general  outcrv  over 
the  continent.  The  movers  and  supporters  of  them 
were  applauded  as  the  protectors  of  American  liberty." 

\Vashiuo[tou  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  full  of  anx- 
ious  thoughts  inspired  by  the  political  events  of  the  day, 
and  the  legislati.e  scene  which  he  witnessed.  His 
recent  letters  had  spoken  of  the  state  of  peaceful  tran- 
quility in  which  he  was  living:  those  now  written  from 
his  rural  home  show  that  he  fully  participated  in  the 
popular  feeling,  and  that  while  he  had  a  presentiment 
of  an  arduous  struggle,  his  patriotic  mind  was  revolv- 
ing means  of  coping  with  it.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  a 
letter  written  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Francis  Dandridge. 
then  in  London.  "The  stamp  act,"  said  he,  "engrosses 
tie  conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  the  colonists, 
who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation 
as  a  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,  and  loudly  ex- 
claim against  the  violation.  What  may  be  the  result 
of  this,  and  of  some  other  (l  think  I  may  add  ill- judged) 
measures,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine;  but  this 
I  may  venture  to  aiBrm,  that  the  advantage  accruing; 
to  th?  mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  ex- 
pectation  of  the  ministry;  for  certain  it  is,  that  our 
whole  substance  already  in  a  manner  flows  to  Greai 
Britain .  and  that  whatsoever  contributes  to  lessen  our 
importations  must  be  hurtful  to  her  manufactures.   The 
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eyes  of  our  people   already    begin    to  be  opened ;  and 
they  will    perceive  that    many  luxuries,  for  which    we 
lavish  our  substance  in  Great  Britain,  can   well   be  di- 
pensed  with.      This,  consequently,  will  introduce   fru- 
gality, and  be  a  necessary  incitement  to  industry.      As 
to  the  stamp  act,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one  of  the 
first  bad  consequences  attending  it,  is,  that   our    courts 
of  judicature   must   inevitably  be  shut  up;  for  it  is  im- 
possible, or  next  to  impossibl'e,  under   our  prespnt  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  act  of  Parliament  can  be  complied 
with,  were  we  ever  so  willing  to  enforce  its  execution. 
And  not  to  say  (which  alone  would    be   sufficient)  that 
we  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  there 
are    many  other    cogent    reasons  which    prove    that  it 
would  be  ineffectual.'' 

In  the  meantime,  from  his  quiet  abode  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  seemed  to    hear   the   patriotic  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry,  which  had    startled    the    House  of    Burgesses 
echoing  throughout  the  land,  and  rousing  one    legisla- 
tive  body  after  another  to  follow  the  example  of  that  of 
\  irginia.      At  the  instigation  of   the  General    Court  or 
Assembly  of   Massachusetts,  a  Congress    was    held    in 
New    York    in    October,  composed  of  delegates    from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Xew  York 
New    Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland    and 
South  Carolina.      In  this  they    denounced    the    acts  of 
Parliament  imposing  taxes  on  them  without  their    con- 
sent, and    extending    the    jurisdiction    of  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  as  violations  of  their  rights   and    liberties  as 
natural  born   subjects  of    Great    Britain,  and    prepared 
an  address  to  the   king  and  a  petition  to   both    Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying   for  redress.      Similar    petitions 
were  forwarded  to  England  by  th^  colonies  not   repre- 
sented in  the  Congress. 
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The  very  preparations  for  enforcing  the  stamp  act  cal- 
l.d  forth  popular  tumults  in  various  places.  In  Boston 
the  stamp  distributor  was  hanged  in  effigy  ;  his  windov^'s 
were  broken;  a  house  intended  for  a  stamp  office  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  effigy  burned  in  a  bontire  made 
of  the  fragments.  The  lieutenant- governor, chief  justice 
and  slieriff,  attempting  to  allay  the  tumult,  were  pelted. 
The  stamp  officer  thought  himself  happy  to  be  hanged 
merely  in  effigy,  and  next  day  publicly  renounced  the 
perilous  otllce. 

Various  were  the  proceedings  in  other  places,  all 
manifesting  public  scorn  and  detiance  of  the  act.  In 
Virginia,  Mr.  George  Mercer  had  been  appointed  dis- 
tributor of  stamps,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Williamsburg 
publicly  declined  officiating.  It  was  afresh  triumph  to 
the  popular  cause.  The  bells  were  rung  for  joy;  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  Mercer  was  hailed  with  ac- 
clamations of  the  people. 

The  ist  of  November,  the  day  when  the  act  was  to 
o-o  into  operation,  was  ushered  in  with  portentous  solem- 
nities.  There  was  great  tolling  of  bells  and  burning  of 
effiaies  in  the  New  England  colonies.  At  Boston  the 
ships  displayed  their  colors  but  half-mast  high.  Many 
shops  were  shut;  funeral  knells  resounded  from  the 
steeples,  and  there  was  a  grand  auto-dafe,  in  which  the 
promoters  of  the  act  were  paraded,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  effigy. 

At  New  York  the  printed  act  *vas  carried  about  the 
streets  on  a  pole,  surmounted  by  a  death's-head,  with 
the  scroll  bearing  the  inscription,  "The  folly  of  Eng- 
land and  ruin  of  America."  Golden,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  acquired  considerable  odium  by  recom- 
mending to  government  the  taxation  of  the  colonies, the 
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institution  of  hereditary  Assemblies,  and  other  Tory 
measures, seeing  that  a  popular  storm  was  rising,  retired 
into  the  fort,  taking  with  him  the  stamp  papers,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  marines  from  a  ship  of  war.  The 
mob  broke  into  his  stable,  drew  out  his  chariot,  put 
his  effigy  into  it,  paraded  it  through  the  streets  to  the 
common  (now  the  Park),  where  they  hung  it  on  a  gal- 
lows. In  the  evening  it  was  taken  down,  put  again 
into  the  chariot,  with  the  devil  for  a  companion,  and 
escorted  back  by  torchlight  to  the  Bowling  Green ; 
where  the  whole  pageant,  chariot  and  all,  was  burned 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  fort. 

All  transactions  which  required  stamps  to  give  them 
validity  were  suspended,  or  were  executed  by  private 
compact.  The  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  until  at 
length  some  conducted  their  business  without  stamps. 
Union  was  becoming  the  watchword.  The  merchants 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  such  other 
colonies  as  had  ventured  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  agreed 
to  import  no  more  British  manufactures  after  the  ist  of 
January  unless  it  should  be  repealed.  So  passed  away 
the  3'ear  1765. 

As  yet  Washington  took  no  prominent  part  in  the 
public  agitation.  Indeed  he  was  never  disposed  to  put 
himself  forward  on  popular  occasions,  his  innate  mod- 
esty forbade  it;  it  was  others  who  knew  his  worth  that 
called  him  forth;  but  when  once  he  engaged  in  any 
public  measure,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  conscien- 
tiousness and  persevering  zeal.  At  present  he  remained 
a  quiet  but  vigilant  observer  of  events  from  his  eagle 
nest  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  had  some  few  intimates  in 
his  neighborhood  who  accorded  with  him  in  sentiment. 
One  of  the  ablest  and   most   efficient  of  these  was  Mr. 
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George  Mason,  with  whom  he  had  occasional  conver- 
sation on  the  state  of  affairs.  His  friends, the  Fairfaxes, 
though  liberal  in  feelings  and  opinions,  were  too  strong 
in  their  devotion  to  the  crown  not  to  regard  with  an 
uneasy  eye  the  tendency  of  the  popular  bias. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Grenville  from  the  cabinet  gave 
a  temporar}'  change  to  public  affairs.  Perhaps  nothing 
had  a  greater  effect  in  favor  of  the  colonies  than  an  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  the  stamp  act.  "What,"  he 
was  asked,  "was  the  temper  of  America  toward  Great 
tjritain,  before  the  year  1763.'"'  "The  best  in  the  world. 
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They  submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of  the 
crown,  and  paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  the 
acts  of  Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts, 
citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion. They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  ex- 
pense only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  were 
led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an 
affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs, and 
manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  its  commerce.  Natives  of  Great 
Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to 
be  an  Old-England  man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of 
some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us." 
"And  what  is  their  temper  now?"  "Oh!  very  much 
altered."  ^'If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  consequences?"  "A  total  loss  of  the  re- 
spect and  affection  the  people  of  America  bear  to  this 
country,  and  of  all  the  commerce  that  depends  on  that 
respect  and  affection."  "Do  you  think  tlie  people  of 
America  would  submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  if  it  was 
moderated?"  "No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force 
of  arras."  The  act  was  repealed  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
1766,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sincere  friends  of  both 
countries,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Washino-ton 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  observes:  "Had  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  resolved  upon  enforcing  it,  the 
consequences,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  more  dire- 
ful than  is  generally  apprehended,  both  to  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies."  Still  there  was  a  fatal  clause 
in  the  repeal,  which  declared  that  the  king,  wi-th  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  had  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  "bind    the   colo^ 
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nies  and  people  of  America,  in  all  cases  whatsoever/' 
As  the  people  of  America  were  contending  for  princi- 
ples, not  mere  pecuniary  interests,  this  reserved  power 
of  the  crown  and  Parliament  left  the  dispute  still  open, 
and  chilled  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  the  repeal 
miixht  otherwise  have  inspired.  Further  aliment  for 
public  discontent  was  furnished  by  other  acts  of  1  arlia- 
ment.  One  imposed  duties  on  glass,  pasteboard,  white 
and  red  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea;  the  duties  to  be 
collected  on  the  arrival  of  the  articles  in  the  colonies; 
another  empowered  naval  officers  to  enforce  the  acts  of 
trade  and  navigation.  Another  wounded  to  the  quick 
the  pride  and  sensibilities  of  New  York.  The  mutiny 
act  had  recently  been  extended  to  America,  with  an 
additional  clause, requiring  the  provincial  Assemblies  to 
provide  the  troops  sent  out  with  quarters,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other  necessaries,  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonies.  The  Governor  and  As- 
sembly of  New  York  refused  to  comply  with  this  req- 
uisition as  to  stationary  forces,  insisting  that  it  applied 
only  to  troops  on  a  march.  An  act  of  Parliament  now- 
suspended  the  powers  of  the  Governor  and  x^ssembly 
until  they  should  comply.  Chatham  attributed  this  op- 
position of  the  colonists  to  the  mutiny  act  to  ^'their  jeal- 
ousy of  being  somehow  or  other  taxed  internally  by  the 
Parliament;  the  act,"  said  he,  "  asserting  the  right  of 
Parliament, has  certainly  spread  a  most  unfortunate  jeal- 
ousy and  diffidence  of  government  here  throughout 
America,and  makes  them  jealous  of  the  least  distinction 
between  this  country  and  that,  lest  the  same  principle 
may  be  extended  to  taxing  them." 

Boston  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  what   the    minis- 
terialists termed  sedition.      The  General  Court  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  not  content  with  petitioning  the  king  for 
relief  against  the  recent  measures  of  Parliament,  espe- 
cially those  imposing  taxes  as  a  means  of  revenue, drew 
up  a  circular,  calling  on  the  other  colonial  Legislatures 
to  join  with  them  in  suitable  efforts  to  obtain  redress. 
Nothing,  however,  produced  a  more  powerful  effect 
upon  the  public  sensibilities  throughout  the  country, 
than  certain  military  demonstrations  at  Boston.  In 
consequence  of  repeated  collisions  between  the  people 
of  that  place  and  the  commissioners  of  customs,  two 
regiments  were  held  in  readiness  at  Halifax  to  embark 
for  Boston  in  the  ships  of  Commodore  Hood  whenever 
Governor  Bernard,  or  the  general  should  give  the  word. 
Tidings  reached  Boston  that  these  troops  were  em- 
barked and  that  they  were  coming  down  to  overawe 
the  people.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  General  Court 
had  been  dissolved,  and  the  governor  refused  to  con- 
vene it  without  the  royal  command.  A  convention, 
therefore, from  various  towns  met  at  Boston, on  the  22nd 
of  September,  to  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety, 
but  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  legislative  powers. 
While  the  convention  was  yet  in  session  (September 
I2th),  the  two  regiments  arrived,  with  seven  armed 
vessels.  It  was  resolved  in  a  town  meeting  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  send  troops  thither  without  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly  ;  that  Great  Britain  had  broken 
the  original  compact,  and  that,  therefore,  the  king's 
officers  had  no  longer  any  business  there.  The  "se- 
lectmen" accordingly  refused  to  find  quarters  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  town  ;  the  council  refused  to  find  barracks 
for  them,  lest  it  should  be  construed  into  a  compliance 
with  the  disputed  clause  of  the  mutiny  act.  Some  of 
the    troops,    thei-efore,    which    had     tents,    were     en- 
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camped  on  the  common;  others,  by  the  governor's  or- 
ders, were  quartered  in  the  state-house,  and  others  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public, 
who  were  grievously  scandalized  at  seeing  field-pieces 
planted  in  front  of  the  state  hijusc;  sentinels  stationed 
at  the  doors,  challenging  every  one  who  passed;  and, 
above  all,  at  having  the  sacred  quiet  of  the  Sabbath 
disturbed  by  drum  and  fife,  and  other  military  music. 
A  letter  written  on  the  15th  of  April,  1769,  by  George 
Washington  to  his  friend,  George  Mason,  shows  the 
important  stand  he  was  disposed  to  take.  "'At  a  time," 
writes  he,  '"when  our  lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  deprivation 
of  American  freedom,  it  seems  highl}'  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke,  and  main- 
tain the  liberty  which  we  have  derived  from  our  ances- 
tors. But  the  manner  of  doing  it,  to  answer  the 
purpose  etTectually,is  the  point  in  question.  That  no  man 
should  scruple,  or  hesitate  a  moment  in  defense  of  so 
valuable  a  blessing,  is  clearly  my  opinion;  yet  arms 
should  be  the  last  resource — the  dernier  ressort.  We 
have  already,  it  is  said,  proved  the  inefficacy  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  Parliament. 
How  far  their  attention  to  our  rights  and  interests  is  to 
be  awakened,  or  alarmed,  by  starving  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried.  The  northern  colo- 
nies, it  appears,  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  this  scheme. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  must  be  attended 
with  salutar}'  effects,  provided,  it  can  be  carried  pretty 
s^enerallv  into  execution.  That  there  will  be  a  diffi- 
culty  attending  it  everywhere  from  clashing  interests, 
and  selfish,  designing  men,  ever  attentive  to  their  own 
gain,  and  watchful  of  every  turn  that   can   assist    their 
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lucrative  views,  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  the  tobacco 
colonies,  where  the  trade  is  so  diffused  and  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  conducted  by  factors  for  their  principals  at 
home,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  enhanced,  but  I 
think  not  insurmountably  increased,  if  the  gentlemen 
in  their  several  counties  will  be  at  some  pains  to  explain 
matters  to  the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  cordial 
agreements  to  purchase  none  but  certain  enumerated 
articles  out  of  any  of  the  stores,  after  a  definite  period, 
and  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  themselves.  I 
can  see  but  one  class  of  people,  the  merchants  excepted, 
who  will  not  or  ought  not,  to  wish  well  to  the  scheme — 
namely,  they  who  live  genteelly  and  hospitably  on  clear 
estates.  Such  as  these,  were  they  not  to  consider  the 
valuable  object  in  view,  and  the  good  of  others,  might 
think  it  hard  to  be  curtailed  in  their  living  and  enjoy- 
ments." 

This  was  precisely  the  class  to  which  Washington 
belonged;  but  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  required. 

As  Massachusetts  had  no  General  Assembly  at  this 
time,  having  been  dissolved  by  government,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  generously  took  up  the  cause.  An 
address  to  the  king  was  resolved  on,  stating,  that  all 
trials  for  treason,  or  misprison  of  treason,  or  for  any 
crime  whatever  committed  by  any  person  residing  in  a 
colony,  ought  to  be  in  and  before  his  majesty's  courts 
within  said  colony  ;and  beseeching  the  king  to  avert  from 
his  loyal  subjects  those  dangers  and  miseries  which  ensue 
from  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  sea  any  person  resid- 
ing in  America  suspected  of  any  crime  whatever,thereby 
depriving  them  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  a-^  well  as  the  liberty 
o*'  producing  witnesses  on  sucli  trial. 
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Disdaining  any  further  application  to  Parliament, 
the  House  ordered  the  speaker  to  transmit  this  address 
to  the  colonies'  agent  in  England,  with  directions  to 
cause  it  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  and  afterward  to 
be  printed  and  published  in  the  English  papers. 

•'The  worst  is  past, and  the  spirit  of  sedition  broken," 
writes  Hood  to  Grenville,  earl}-  in  the  spring  of  1769. 
When  the  commodore  wrote  this,  his  ships  were  in  the 
harbor,  and  troops  occupied  the  town,  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  at  length  turbulent  Boston  was  quelled. 
But  it  onl}^  awaited  its  time  to  be  seditious  according  to 
rule;  there  was  always  an  irresistible  •' method  in  its 
madness." 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  General  Court,  hitherto 
prorogued,  met  according  to  charter.  A  committee 
immediately  waited  on  the  governor,  stating  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  business  with  dignity  and  freedom 
while  the  town  was  invested  b}^  sea  and  land,  and  a 
military  guard  was  stationed  at  the  state-house,  with 
cannon  pointed  at  the  door;  and  they  requested  the 
governor,  as  his  majesty's  representative,  to  have  such 
forces  removed  out  of  the  port  and  gates  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  governor  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
either  the  ships  or  troops.  The  court  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  transact  business  while  so  circumstanced,  and 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  transfer  the  session  to 
Cambridge.  There  he  addressed  a  message  to  that 
body  in  July,  requiring  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  and  quarters  for  their  accommodation.  The 
Assembly  after  ample  discussion  of  past  grievances, 
resolved  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in 
the  colony  in  a  time  of  peace  was  an  invasion  of  natural 
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rights:  that  a  standing  army  was  not  known  as  a  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the  senaing  an 
armed  force  to  aid  the  civil  authority  was  unprece- 
dented, and  highly  dangerous  to  the  peqple. 

After  waiting  some  days  without  receiving  an  answer 
to  his  message,  the  Governor  sent  to  know  whether  the 
Assembly  would,  or  would  not,  make  provision  for  the 
troops.  In  their  reply  they  followed  the  example  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  commenting  on  the 
mutiny  act,  and  ended  by  declining  to  furnish  funds  for 
the  purposes  specified,  "being  incompatible  with  their 
own  honor  and  interest,  and  their  duty  to  their  constit- 
uents.'' They  were  in  consequence  again  prorogued, 
to  meet  in  Boston  on  the  loth  of  January. 

Early  in  1770,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
British  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  suddenly  re- 
signed, and  the  reins  of  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  North.  He  was  a  man  of  limited  ca- 
pacity, but  a  favorite  of  the  king,  and  subservient  to 
his  narrow  colonial  policy.  His  administration,  so 
eventful  to  America,  commenced  witli  an  error.  In 
the  month  of  March  an  act  was  passed  revoking  all  the 
duties  laid  in  1767,  excepting  that  on  tea.  This  single 
tax  was  continued, as  he  observed,  "to' maintain  the  par- 
liamentary right  of  taxation,'' — the  very  right  which 
was  the  grand  object  of  contest.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  in  fact  yielding,  against  his  better  judgment,  to 
the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the  king. 

The  First  Blood. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  this  ominous  bill  was  passed 
in  Parliament,  a  sinister  occurrence  took  place  in  Bos- 
ton. Some  of  the  young  men  of  the  place  insulted  the 
military  while  under  arms;  the  latter   resented    it,  the 
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young  men,  after  a  scuffle,  were  put  to  flight,  and  pur- 
sued. The  alarm  bells  rang — a  mob  assembled;  the 
custom-house  was  threatened;  the  troops,  in  protect- 
ing it,  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  obliged 
to  use  their  firearms,  before  the  tumult  could  be  quelled. 
Four  of  the  populace  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  troops  were  now  removed  from  the  town,  which 
remained  in  the  highest  state  of  exasperation;  and  this 
untoward  occurrence  received  the  opprobrious,  and 
somewhat  extravagant  name  of  ''the  Boston  massacre." 
The  general  covenant  throughout  the  colonies  against 
the  use  of  taxed  tea,  had  operated  disastrously  against 
the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  produced 
an  immense  accumulation  of  the  proscribed  article  in 
their  warehouses.  To  remedy  this,  Lord  North  brought 
in  a  bill  (1773),  b}'  which  the  company  were  allowed 
to  export  their  teas  from  England  to  any  part  whatever, 
without  paying  export  duty,  but  thus  leaving  the  im- 
port duties  to  be  paid  by  the  Americans.  This,  by  en- 
abling them  to  offer  their  teas  at  a  low  price  in  the 
colonies,  would,  he  supposed,  tempt  the  Americans  to 
purchase  large  quantities,  thus  relieving  the  compan}', 
and  at  the  same  time  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the  im- 
post duty.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  this  polic}^,  the 
company  disgorged  their  warehouses,  freighted  several 
ships  with  tea,  and  sent  them  to  various  parts  of  the 
colonies.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  One  senti- 
ment, one  determination,  pervaded  the  whole  continent. 
Taxation  was  to  receive  its  definitive  blow.  Whoever 
submitted  to  it  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  From 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back, 
unladen,  to  London.  In  Charleston  the  tea  was  un- 
loaded, and   stored   awa}'  in  cellars    and   otiier  places, 
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where  it  perished.  At  Boston  the  action  was  still  more 
decisive.  The  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Some  small 
parcels  of  tea  were  brought  on  shore,  but  the  sale  of 
them  was  prohibited.  The  captains  of  the  ships,  seeing 
the  desperate  state  of  the  case,  would  have  made  sail 
back  for  England,  but  they  could  not  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  consignees,  a  clearance  at  the  custom-house, 
or  a  passport  from  the  governor  to  clear  the  fort.  It 
was  evident  the  tea  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  people 
of  Boston,  and  the  principle  of  taxation  established. 

Throwing  the  Tea  Into  the  Sea. 

To  settle  the  matter  completely,  and  prove  that,  on 
a  point  of  principle,  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded 
the  ships  in  the  night  (iSth  December),  broke  open 
all  the  chests  of  tea  and  emptied  the  contents  into  the 
sea.  This  was  no  rash  and  intemperate  proceeding  of 
a  mob,  but  the  well-considered,  though  resolute  act  of 
sober,  respectable  citizens,  men  of  reflection,  but  deter- 
mination. The  whole  was  done  calmly,  and  in  perfect 
order;  after  which  the  actors  in  the  scene  dispersed 
without  tumult,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  general  opposition  of  the  colonies  to  the  princi- 
ple of  taxation  had  given  great  annoyance  to  govern- 
ment, but  this  individual  act  concentrated  all  its  wrath 
upon  Boston.  A  bill  was  forthwith  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment (commonly  called  the  Boston  port  bill),  by 
which  all  lading  and  unlading  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  were  to  cease  in  that  town  and  harbor, 
on  and  after  the  4th  of  June,  and  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms to  be  transferred  to  Salem.  Another  law,  passed 
soon  after,  altered  the  charter  of  the  province,  decree- 
ing that  all  counselors,  judges  and   magistrates  should 
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be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  hold  office  during  the 
royal  pleasure.  This  was  followed  by  a  third,  intended 
for  the  suppression  of  riots;  and  providing  that  any  per- 
son indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offense,  com- 
mitted in  aiding  the  magistracy  might  be  sent  by  the 
governor  to  some  other  ccjIou}',  or  to  Great  Britain  for 
trial.  Such  was  the  bolt  of  Parliamentary  wrath  ful- 
minated against  the  devoted  town  of  Boston.  Before  it 
fell  there  was  a  session  in  May,  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses.  The  social  position  of  Lord  Dunmore 
had  been  strengthened  in  the  province  by  the  arrival 
of  his  lady  and  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  old  Virginia  aristocracy  had  vied  with  each 
other  in  hospitable  attentions  to  the  family.  A  court 
circle  had  sprung  up.  Regulations  had  been  drawn 
up  by  a  herald,  and  published  officially,  determining 
the  rank  and  precedence  of  civil  and  militar}'  officers, 
and  their  wives.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Ancient  Do- 
minion was  furbishing  up  its  former  splendor.  Car-' 
riages  and  four  rolled  into  the  streets  of  Williamsburg, 
with  horses  handsomely  caparisoned,  bringing  the 
wealthy  planters  and  their  families  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  things  were  going  on  smoothly  and  smilingly, 
when  a  letter,  received  through  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee, brought  intelligence  of  the  vindictive  measure 
of  Parliament,  by  wliich  the  port  of  Boston  was  to  be 
closed  on  the  approaching  ist  of  June. 

The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
produced  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  All  other 
business  was  thrown  aside,  and  this  became  the  sole 
subject  of  discussion.  A  protest  against  this  and  other 
recent  acts  of  Parliament  was  entered  upon  the  journal 
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of  the  House,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  setting  apart  the  ist  of  June  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  humiliation;  in  which  the  divine  in- 
terposition was  to  be  implored,  to  avert  the  heavy  ca- 
lamity threatening  destruction  to  their  rights,  and  all 
the  evils  of  civil  war;  and  to  give  the  people  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  firmly  opposing  everj^  injury  to  Amer- 
ican liberties. 

A  General  Congress  Recommended. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  Burgesses  were 
engaged  in  animated  debate,  they  were  summoned  to 
attend  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  council  chamber,  where 
he  made  them  the  following  laconic  speech: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses: I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper,  published  by  orders 
of  your  House,  conceived  in  such  terms  as  reflect 
highly  upon  his  majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  dissolve 
you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

The  members  adjourned  to  the  long  room  of  the  old 
Raleigh  tavern,  and  passed  resolutions,  denouncing 
the  Boston  port  bill  as  a  most  dangerous  attempt  to 
destroy  the  constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  all  North 
America;  recommending  their  countrymen  to  desist 
from  the  use,  not  merely  of  tea,  but  of  all  kinds  of  East 
Indian  commodities;  pronouncing  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  colonies,  to  enforce  arbitrary  taxes,  an  attack  on  all, 
and  ordering  the  committee  of  correspondence  to  com- 
municate with  the  other  corresponding  committees,  on 
the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the  several 
colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  annually  in  Gen- 
ER,AL  QoNGREss,    at    such  place    as    might  be  d.eemeqi 
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expedient,  to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  the  united 
interest  of  the  colonies  might  require. 

This  was  the  first  recommendation  of  a  General  Con- 
gress by  any  public  assembly,  though  it  had  been  pre- 
viously proposed  in  town  meetings  at  New  York  and 
Boston.  A  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  passed  in 
the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  before  it  was  aware  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  meas- 
ure recommended  met  with  prompt  and  general  concur- 
rence throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  fifth  day  of 
September  next  ensuing  was  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

Washington  was  still  at  Williamsburg  on  the  ist  of 
June,  the  day  when  the  port  bill  was  to  be  enforced  at 
Boston.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  and 
observed  by  all  true  patriots  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  hu- 
miliation. Washington  notes  in  his  diar}'  that  he  fasted 
rigidly,  and  attended  the  services  appointed  in  the 
church.  The  harbor  of  Boston  was  closed  at  noon, 
and  all  business  ceased.  The  two  other  parliamentary 
acts  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  were  to  be 
enforced.  No  public  meetings,  excepting  the  annual 
town  meetings  in  March  and  May,  were  to  be  held 
without  permission  of  the  Governor.  General  Thomas 
Gage  had  recently  been  appointed  co  the  militarj"  com- 
mand of  Massachusetts,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these 
offensive  acts.  He  was  the  same  officer  who,  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, had  led  the  advance  guard  on  the  field 
of  Braddock's  defeat.  Fortune  had  since  gone  well 
with  him.  Rising  in  the  service,  he  had  been  gover- 
nor of  Montreal,  and  had  succeeded  Amherst  in  the 
command  of  the  British  forces  on    this   continent.      He 
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was  linked  to  the  country  also  by  domestic  ties,  having 
married  into  one  of  the  most  respectable  familes  of  New 
Jersey.  With  all  his  experience  in  America,  he  had 
formed  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  people.  "The  Americans,""  said  he  to  the  king, 
"will  be  lions  only  as  long  as  the  English  are  lambs;"' 
and  he  engaged,  with  five  regiments  to  keep  Boston 
quiet!  The  manner  in  which  his  attemjils  to  enforce 
the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  were  resented,  shov*ed 
how  egregiousl}'  he  was  in  error.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Assembly,  a  paper  was  circulated  through  the 
province  by  the  committee  of  correspondence,  entitled 
"a  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  the  subi-cribers  to 
which  bound  themselves  to  break  off  all  iiUercourse 
with  Great  Britain  from  the  ist  of  August,  until  the 
colony  should  be  restored  to  the  enjo3'ment  of  its  char- 
tered rights;  and  to  renounce  all  dealings  with  those 
who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  compact. 

The  very  title  of  league  and  covenant  had  an  ominous 
sound,  and  startled  General  Gage.  He  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  it  as  illegal  and  traitorous.  Fur- 
thermore, he  encamped  a  force  of  infantry  and  artiller\" 
on  Boston  Common,  as  if  prepared  to  enact  the  lion. 
An  alarm  spread  through  the  adjacent  countr}-.  "Bos- 
ton is  to  be  blockaded  !  Boston  is  to  be  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence by  force  or  famine!"  The  spirit  of  the  yeomanry 
was  aroused.  They  sent  in  word  to  the  inhabitants 
promising  to  come  to  their  aid  if  necessary,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  stand  fast  to  the  faith.  ( 

Shortl}'  after  Washington's  return  to  Mount  \"ernon, 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  he  presided  as  moderator  of 
Fairfax  County,  wherein,  after  the  recent  acts  of  Par- 
liament had  been  discussed, a  committee  was  appointed, 
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with  himself  as  chairman,  to  draw  up  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  of  the  present  meeting,  and 
to  report  the  same  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  county, 
to  be  held  in  the  court-house  on  the  i8th  of  July. 

The  committee  met  according  to  appointment,  with 
Washington  as  chairman.  The  resolutions  framed  at 
the  meeting  insisted,  as  usual,  on  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  principle  that  taxation  and  rep- 
resentation were  in  their  nature  inseparable.  That  the 
various  acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  revenue;  taking 
away  trials  by  jur^^;  ordering  that  persons  might  be 
tried  in  a  dilTerent  countr}^  from  that  in  which  the  cause 
of  accusation  originated;  closing  the  port  of  Boston; 
abrogating  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  etc.,  etc., 
— were  all  part  of  a  premeditated  design  and  system  to 
introduce  arbitrary  government  into  the  colonies.  That 
the  sudden  and  repeated  dissolutions  of  Assemblies 
whenever  they  presumed  to  examine  the  illegality  of 
ministerial  mandates, or  deliberated  on  the  violated  rights 
of  their  constituents,  were  part  of  the  same  s^'stem,  and 
calculated  and  intended  to  drive  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  to  dissolve  the  com- 
pact by  which  their  ancestors  bound  themselves  and 
their  posterity  to  remain  dependent  on  the  British  crown. 
These  resolutions  are  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Washington  at 
this  eventful  time,  if  not  being  entirely  dictated  by  him. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were 
adopted,  and  Washington  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  county  at  the  General  Convention  of  the 
province,  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  of 
August. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  convention   o-   representa- 
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lives  from  all  parts  of  Virginia  assembled  at  Williams- 
burg. Washington  appeared  on  behalf  of  Fairfax- 
County,  and  presented  the  resolutions,  already  cited, 
as  the  sense  of  his  constituents.  He  is  said  by  one  who 
was  present,  to  have  spoken  in  support  of  them  in  a 
strain  of  uncommon  eloquence,  which  shows  his  latent 
ardor  had  been  excited  on  the  occasion,  as  eloquence 
was  not  in  general  among  his  attributes.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  he  was  roused  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, for  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  his 
own  expense,  and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of 
Boston.  The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session. 
Resolutions,  in  the  same  spirit  with  those  passed  in 
Fairfax  County,  were  adopted,  and  Peyton  Randolph, 
Richard  Henr}'  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent 
the  people  of  Virginia  in  the   General   Congress. 

Washington  had  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  po- 
sition of  General  Gage.  From  the  time  of  taking  com- 
mand at  Boston,  he  had  been  perplexed  how  to  manage 
its  inhabitants.  Had  they  been  hot-headed,  impulsive, 
and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his  task  would  have  been  com- 
parativel}-  easy;  but  it  was  the  cool,  shrewd  common 
sense,  by  which  all  their  movements  were  regulated, 
that  confounded   him. 

High-handed  measures  had  failed  of  the  anticipated 
effect.  Their  harbor  had  been  throngeo  with  ships; 
their  town  with  troops.  The  port  bill  had  put  an  end 
to  commerce;  wharves  were  deserted,  warehouses 
closed;  streets  grass-grown  and  silent.  The  rich  were 
growing  poor,  and  the  poor  were  without  employ;  yet 
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the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unbroken.  There  was  no 
uproar,  however,  no  riots;  everything  was  awfully 
systematic  and  according  to  rule.  Town  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  public  rights  and  public  measures 
were  eloquently  discussed  b}'  John  Adams,  Josiah 
Ouincv,  and  other  eminent  men.  Over  these  meetinsjs 
Samuel  Adams  presided  as  moderator;  a  man  clear  in 
judgment,  calm  in  conduct,  inflexible  in  resolution; 
deeply  grounded  in  civil  and  political  history,  and  in- 
fallible on  all  points  of  constitutional  law. 

General  Assembly  Prohibited. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these  assem- 
blages, government  issued  an  act  prohibiting  them  after 
the  ist  of  August.  The  act  was  evaded  by  convoking 
the  meetings  before  the  day,  and  keeping  them  alive 
indefinitely.  Gage  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  It  would 
not  do  to  disperse  these  assemblages  by  force  of  arms; 
for  the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the  soldier 
with  the  polemic;  and,  like  their  prototypes,  the  cove- 
nanters of  3'ore,  if  prone  to  argue,  were  as  ready  to 
tight.  So  the  meetings  continued  to  -be  held  pertina- 
ciously. Faneuil  Hall  was  at  times  unable  to  hold  them, 
and  they  swarmed  from  that  revolutionary^  hive  into  old 
South  Church.  The  liberty  tree  became  a  rall3Mng 
place  for  an}''  popular  movement,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on 
it  was  saluted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem  of  the 
popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  government  assumed  a 
more  violent  aspect  at  the  extremity  of  the  province, 
and  was  abetted  by  Connecticut.  "It  is  ver^^  high," 
writes  Gage  (August  26th)  "in  Berkshire  County,  and 
makes  way  rapidl}'  to  the  rest.  At  Worcester  they 
threaten    resistance,  purchase    arms,    provide    powder, 
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cast  balls,  and  threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may 
oppose  them.  I  apprehend  I  shall  soon  have  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  into  that  township." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIRST    CONTINENTAL   CONGRESS. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Congress  £it  Philadelphia,  Washington  was 
joined  at  Mount  Vernon  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  and  the}'  performed  the  journey  to- 
gether on  horseback.  It  was  a  noble  companionship. 
Henr}'  was  then  in  the  youthful  vigor  and  elasticity  of 
his  bounding  genius;  ardent,  acute,  fanciful,  eloquent. 
Pendleton,  schooled  in  public  life,  a  veteran  in  council, 
with  native  force  of  intellect,  and  habits  of  deep  reflec- 
tion. Washington,  in  the  meridian  of  his  davs,  mature  in 
wisdom,  comprehensive  in  mind,  sagacious  in  foresight. 
Such  were  the  apostles  of  liberty,  repairing  on  their 
august  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  government. 
Well  may  vve  say  of  that  eventful  period,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days.'' 

Congress  assembled  on  Monda}',  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  a  large  room  in  Carpenter's  Hall.  There  were 
tifty-one  delegates,  representing  all  the  colonies  except- 
ing Georgia. 

The  meeting  has  been  described  as  "awfully  solemn." 

The  most  eminent  men   of   the    various  colonies    were 

now    for    the  first    time    brought    together;   they  were 

known  to   each    other    by    fame,  but    were,  personally, 

strangers.    The  object  which  had  called  them  together 

was  of    incalculable   magnitude.      The   liberties    of  no 
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less  than  three  millions  of  people,  with  tliat  of  all  their 
posterity,  were  staked  on  tlie  wisdom  and  energy  of 
their  councils.  ''It  is  such  an  assembly,''  writes  John 
Adams,  who  was  present,  "as  never  before  came  to- 
gether on  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Here 
are  fortunes,  abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  acuteness, 
equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Here  is  a 
diversity  of  religion,  education,  manners,  interests,  such 
as  it  would  seem  impossible  to  unite  in  one  plan  of 
conduct." 

There  being  an  inequality  in  the  number  of  delegates 
from  the   different   colonies,  a  question   arose  as  to  the 
mode  of  voting;  whether   by  colonies,  by    the    poll,  or 
by  interests.      Patrick  Henry   scouted    the    idea  of  sec- 
tional distinctions  or  individual  interests.      "All  Amer- 
ica," said  he,  "is  thrown  into    one    mass.      Where  are 
your  landmarks — your  boundaries  of    colonies?      They 
are  all    thrown  down.      The   distinctions   between  V^ir- 
ginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New  Eng 
landers,  are    no    more.      I  am    not  a  Virginian,  but    an 
American."    After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that 
each  colonj'  should  have  but  one  vote,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  of   its    delegates.      The    deliberations  of 
the  House  were  to  be  with    closed    doors,  and    nothing 
but  the   resolves   promulgated,  unless    bv  order    of  the 
majority. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  rumor  reached  Philadel- 
phia that  Boston  had  been  cannonaded  by  the  British. 
It  produced  a  strong  sensation ;  and  when  Congress 
met  on  the  following  morning  (7th),  the  effect  was  visi- 
ble in  every  countenance.  The  delegates  from  the  east 
were  greeted  with  a  warmer  grasp  of  the  hand  by  their 
associates  from  the  south. 
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STATK  HOUSE  AND  CONGRESS  HALL,   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  rumored  attack  upon  Boston  rendered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  day  deeply  affecting  to  all  present.  They 
were  one  political  family,  actuated  b}^  one  feeling,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  each  individual 
member.  The  rumor  proved  to  be  erroneous;  but  it 
had  produced  utmost  beneficial  effect  in  calling  forth 
and  quickening  the  spirit  of  union,  so  vitall}'  important 
in  that  assemblage. 

Owing  to  closed  doors,  and  the  want  of  reporters,  no 
record  exists  of  the  discussions  and  speeches  made  in 
the  first  Congress.  Mr.  Wirt,  speaking  from  tradition, 
informs  us  that  a  long  and  deep  silence  followed  the 
organization  of  that  august  body;  the  members  looking 
round  upon  each  other,  individually  reluctant  to  open 
a  business  so  fearfully  momentous.  This  ''deep  and 
death -like  silence"  was  beginning  to  become  painfully 
embarrassing,  when  Patrick  Henry  arose.  He  faltered 
at  first,  as  was  his  habit ;  but  his  exordium  was  impres- 
sive; and  as  he  launched  forth  into  a  recital  of  colonial 
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wrongs  he  kindled  with  his  subject,  until  he  poured 
forth  one  of  those  eloquent  appeals  which  had  so  often 
shaken  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  gained  him  the 
fame  of  being  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia.  He  sat 
down,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  amidst  murmurs  of 
astonishment  and  applause,  and  was  now  admitted  on 
every  hand  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America.  He  was 
followed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who, according  to  the 
same  writer,  charmed  the  house  with  a  different  kind 
of  eloquence,  chaste  and  classical;  contrasting,  in  its 
cultivated  graces,  with  the  wild  and  grand  effusions  of 
Henry.  "The  superior  powers  of  these  great  men,  how- 
ever," adds  he,  "were  manifested  only  in  debate,  and 
while  general  grievances  were  the  topic;"  when  called 
down  from  the  heights  of  declamation  to  that  severer 
test  of  intellectual  excellence,  the  details  of  business, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  body  of  cool-headed,  reflect- 
ing, and  most  able  men,  by  whon)  they  were,  in  their 
turn,  completely  thrown  into  the  shade." 

The  first  public  measure  of  Congress  was  a  resolu- 
tion declaratory  of  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  re- 
cent acts  of  Parliament,  violating  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  and  of  their  determination  to 
combine  in  resisting  any  force  that  might  attempt  to 
carry  those  acts  into  execution. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  reported  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  Congress,  as  a  "declaration  of  colonial  rights." 
In  this  were  enumerated  their  natural  rights  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  liberty  and  property ;  and  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  Among  the  latter  was  participation 
in  legislation  Councils.  This  they  could  not  exercise 
through  representatives   in    Parliament;  thej'^  claimed. 
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therefore,  the  power  of  legislating  in  their  provincial 
assemblies;  consenting,  however,  to  such  acts  of  Par- 
liament as  might  be  essential  to  the  regulation  of  trade; 
but  excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  rais- 
ing revenue  in  America.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  claimed  as  a  birthright,  including  the  right 
of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage;  of  holding  public 
meetings  to  consider  grievances;  and  of  petitioning 
the  king.  The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  colonization  were  likewise  claimed; 
together  with  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  by 
roj'al  charters,  or  secured  by  provincial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  arm}'  in  any  colon}' 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  its  legislature, 
was  pronounced  contrary  to  law. 

The  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  colonies 
by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  crown, 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  destructive  to 
the  freedom  of  American  legislation.  Then  followed  a 
specihcati(m  of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  infringing  and  violating  these 
rights.  These  were  the  sugar  act;  the  stamp  act;  the 
two  acts  for  quartering  troops;  the  tea  act;  the  act  sus- 
pending the  New  York  legislature;  the  two  acts  for  the 
trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  committed  in  America; 
the  Boston  port  bill;  the  act  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Quebec  act.  "To  these 
grievous  acts  and  measures,"  it  was  added,  "the  Ameri- 
cans cannot  submit;  but  in  hopes  their  fellow  subjects 
in  Great  Britain  will,  on  a  revision  of  them,  restore  us 
to  that  state  in  which  both  countries  found  happiness 
and  prosperity,  we  have,  for  the  present,  onl}-  resolved 
to  pursue  the  following  peaceable    measures:      ist.   To 
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enter  into  a  non  importation,  non-consumption,  and 
uMn-exportation  agreempnt  or  association,  2nd.  To 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America.  3rd, 
To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty.'' 

The  Congress  remained  in  session  tift_V"One  days. 
Every  subject, accordin^r  to  Ad.isns,  was  discussed  "with 
a  moderation,  an  acuteness,  and  a  niinutencss  equal  to 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  privy  council.''  The  paper^; 
issued  by  it  have  deservedly  been  pronounced  master- 
pieces of  practical  talent  and  political  wisdom.  Chat- 
ham, \i  hen  speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  could  not  restrain  his  entlmsiasm.  "Wl.en  your 
lordships,"  said  h-,  "look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to 
us  irom  America :  wlien  von  consider  their  decencv, 
lirniness  and  wisdom,  30U  cannot  but  respect  theii' 
cause,  and  wis!)  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I 
must  declare  and  avow  that,  in  the  master  states  of  the 
woild,  I  know  no!  the  jieople,  or  senate,  who,  in  such 
a  complication  of  difficuh  circumstances,  can  stand  in 
preference  to  the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in 
(ienoral  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

From  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discussions,  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  part  taken  bv  Washington  in  the 
debates;  ihe  similarity  of  the  resolutions,  however,  in 
I  irit  and  sub  tanc-  to  those  of  the  Fairfax  County 
meeting,  in  \',hic!i  he  presided,  and  the  coincidence  of 
thp  measures  adopted  with  those  ther.^in  recommended, 
show  that  he  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceed'ug^  of  tliis  eventful  assembly.  Patrick  Henry, 
being  asked,  on  his  return  home,  wliom  he  considered 
the  greatest  man  in  Congress,  replied:  "If  you  speak 
of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of    South    Carolina,  is  bv 
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far  the  greatest  orator;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  infor- 
mation and  sound  judo;ment,  Colonel  Washington  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

Boston  was  the  only  place  in  Massachusetts  that  now 
contained  British  forces,  and  it  had  become  the  refuge 
of  all  the  "tories"  of  the  province;  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
those  devoted  to  the  British  government.  There  was 
animosit}'  bi^twoen  them  and  the  principal  inhabitants, 
among  whom  revolutionary  principles  prevailed.  The 
town  itself,  almost  insulated  by  nature,  and  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  country,  was  like  a  place   besieged. 

This  semi-belligerent  state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts 
produced  a  general  restlessness  throughout  the  land. 
The  weak-hearted  apprehended  coming  troubles;  the 
resolute  prepared  to  brave  them.  Military  measures, 
hitherto  confined  to  New  England,  extended  to  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum 
resounded  through  the  villages.  Virginia  was  among 
the  tirst  to  buckle  on  its  armor.  It  had  long  been  a 
custom  among  its  inhabitants  to  form  themselves  into 
independent  companies,  equipped  at  their  own  expense, 
having  their  own  peculiar  uniform,  and  electing  their 
own  otiicers.  though  holding  themselves  subject  to  mili- 
tia law.  Thev  had  hitherto  been  self-disciplined  ;  but 
now  thov  continually  resorted  to  Washington  for  in- 
struction  and  advice,  considering  him  the  highest  au- 
thority on  military  affairs.  He  was  frequently  called 
from  home,  therefore,  in  the  cmnse  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  to  ditTerent  parts  of  the  country  to  review  inde- 
pendent companies,  all  of  which  were  anxioiis  to  put 
themselves  under  his  command  as  ffeld-otlicer.  Mount 
Vernon,  therefore,  again  assumed  a  military  tone  as  in 
/former  days,  when  he  took  his  ffrst  lessons  there  in  the 
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nvt  of  war.  Fie  had  his  old  campaigning  associates 
with  him  occasionall}',  Dr.  Craik  and  Captain  Hugh 
Mercer,  to  talk  of  past  scenes  and  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  future  service.  Mercer  was  already  bestirring 
himself  in  disciplining  the  militia  about  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  resided. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  second  Virginia  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Richmond.  Washington  attended  as 
delegate  from  Fairfax  County.  In  this  assembly, 
Patrick  Henry,  with  his  usual  ardor  and  eloquence, advo- 
cated measures  for  embodying,  arming  and  disciplin- 
ing a  militia  force,  and  providing  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony.  -'It  is  useless,*'  said  he,  -'to  address  further 
petitions  to  government,  or  t(;  await  the  effect  of  those 
already  addressed  to  the  throne.  The  time  for  suppli- 
cation is  past;  the  time  for  action  is  al  hand.  We  must 
light,  Mr.  Speaker,"  exclaimed  he  emphatically;  "I 
repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms  and 
to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us!"  Washing- 
ton joined  him  in  the  conviction,  and  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee that  reported  a  plan  for  carrying  those  measures 
into  effect.  He  was  not  an  impulsive  man  to  raise  the 
battle  cry,  but  the  executive  man  to  marshal  the  troops 
into  the  field  and  carry  on  the   war. 

Concord  and  Lexington. 

The  troops  at  Boston  had  been  augmented  to  about 
4,000  men.  General  Gage  resolved  to  surprise  and 
destroy  the  magazine  of  military  stores  at  Concord, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  On  the  i8th  of  April, 
officers  were  stationed  on  the  roads  leading  from  Bos- 
ton, to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  the  expedition  get- 
ting into  the  country.  At  night  orders  were  issued  b}' 
General  Gage    that  no  person  should   leave   the    town. 
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About  eight  o'clock,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  grena- 
diers, light  infantry  and  mariners,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Smith,  embarked  in  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  Boston 
Common,  and  crossed  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cam- 
bridge, whence  they  svere  to  march  silently,  and  with- 
out beat  of  drum,  to  the  place  of  destination.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  sent  notice  of 
these  movements  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
at  that  time  sojourning  with  a  friend  at  Lexington.  The 
committee  of  safety  ordered  that  the  cannon  at  Concord 
should  be  secreted,  and  part  of  the  stores  removed. 

On  the  night  of  the  i8th,  Dr.  Warren  sent  off  two  mes- 
sengers by  different  routes  to  give  the  alarm.  A  lantern 
was  hung  out  of  an  upper  window  of  the  next  church, 
in  the  direction  of  Charlestown  ;  this  was  a  preconcerted 
signal  to  the  patriots  of  that  place,  who  instantly  dis- 
patched swift  messengers  to  rouse  the  country.*  In  the 
meantime  Colonel  Smith  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles 
on  his  nocturnal  march  by  an  unfrequented  path  across 
marshes,  where  at  times  the  troops  had  to  wade  through 
water,  when  alarm  guns,  booming  through  the  night 
air,  and  the  clang  of  village  bells,  showed  that  the  news 
of  his  approach  was  traveling  before  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  rising.  He  now  sent  back  to  General  Gage 
for  reinforcements,  while  Major  Pitcairn  was  detached 
with  six  companies,  and  advanced  rapidly,  capturing 
every  one  that  he  met  or  overtook.  Within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Lexington,  however,  a  horseman  was  too 
quick  on  the  spur  for  him,  and  galloping  to  the  village, 
gave  the  alarm  that  the  red-coats  were  coming.  Drums 
were  beaten;  guns  fired.  By  the  lime  that  Pitcairn 
entered  the  village,  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  yeo- 
manry, in  militar}'  array,  were  mustered  on  the  green 
near  the  church. 

*   Paul  Revere  was  one  of  the  riHi  i      iliat  night,  whose   name  has   since  become 
historic. 
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It  was  a  part  of  the  '' constitutional  army,'*  pledged 
to  resist,  b}'  force,  any  open  hostility.  Pitcairn 
halted  his  men  within  a  short  distance  of  the  church, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  prime  and  load.  They 
then  advanced  at  double-quick  time.  The  Major,  riding 
forward,  waved  his  sword,  and  ordered  the  "rebels,"' 
as  he  termed^them,  to  disperse.  Others  of  the  officers 
echoed  his  words  as  they  advanced;  "'Disperse,  ye  vil- 
lains! Lay  down  your  arms,  ye  rebels,  and  disperse!" 
The  order  was  disregarded.  A  scene  of  confusion  en- 
sued, with  tiring  on  both  sides;  which  party  commenced 
it,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pitcairn  always  main- 
tained that  he  turned  to  order  his  men  to  draw  out  and 
surround  the  militia,  when  he  saw  a  flash  in  the  pan 
from  the  gun  of  a  countryman  posted  behind  a  wall, 
and  almost  instantly  the  report  of  two  or  three  muskets, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  from  the  Americans,  as  his 
horse  was  wounded,  as  was  also  a  soldier  close  by  him. 
His  troops  rushed  on,  though,  as  he  declared,  he  made 
repeated  signals  with  his  sword  for  his  men  to  forbear. 

The  firing  of  the  Americans  was  irregular,  and  with- 
out much  effect ;  that  of  the  British  was  more  fatal. 
Eight  of  the  patriots  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded,  and 
the  whole  put  to  flight.  The  victors  formed  on  the 
common,  fired  a  volley,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  one 
of  the  most  inglorious  and  disastrous  triumphs  ever 
achieved  by  British  arms.  Colonel  Smith  soon  arrived 
with  the  residue  of  the  detachment,  and  they  all  marched 
on  toward  Concord,  about  six  miles  distant.  The  alarm 
had  reached  that  place  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  The  church  bell  roused  the  inhabitants. 
They  gathered  together  in  anxious  consultation.  The 
militia  and  minute  men  seized  their  arms,  and  repaired 
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to  the  parade  ground,  near  the  church.  Here  they 
were  subsequently  joined  b}^  armed  yeomanry  from  Lin- 
coln and  elsewhere.  Exertions  were  now  made  to  re- 
move and  conceal  the  military  stores.  JK  scout,  who 
had  been  sent  out  for  intelligence,  brought  word  that 
the  British  had  tired  upon  the  people  at  Lexington,  and 
were  advancing  upon  Concord.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement and  indignation.  Part  of  the  militia  marched 
down  the  Lexington  road  to  meet  them,  but  returned, 
reporting  their  force  to  be  three  times  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  whole  of  the  militia  now  retired  to  an  emi- 
nence about  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
formed  themselves  into  two  battalions. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  British  came  in  sight,  ad- 
vancing with  quick  step,  their  arms  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun.  They  entered  in  two  divisions  bj'  dif- 
ferent roads.  Concord  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  having  two  bridges,  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  took  post  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  while  strong  parties  of  light 
troops  were  detached  to  secure  the  bridges,  and  destroy 
the  military  stores.  Two  hours  were  expended  in  the 
work  of  destruction  without  much  success,  so  much  of 
the  stores  having  been  removed  or  concealed.  During 
all  this  time  the  j^eomanry  from  the  neighboring  towns 
were  hurrying  in  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand, 
and  joining  the  militia  on  the  heights,  until  the  little 
cloud  of  war  gathering  there  numbered  about  four  hun  - 
dred  and  fifty. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  bod}^  of  three  hundred  under- 
took to  dislodge  the  British  from  the  north  bridge.  As 
they  approached,  the  latter  fired  upon  them,  killing 
two  and  wounding  a  third.       The  patriots  returned  the 
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fire  with  spirit  and  effect.      The  British  retreated  to  the 

main  body,  the  Americans   oursuing   them    across    the 
bridge. 

B}?  this  time  all  the  military  stores  which  could 
be  found  had  been  destroyed;  Colonel  Smith,  there- 
fore, made  preparations  for  a  retreat.  The  scattered 
troops  were  collected,  the  dead  were  buried,  and  con- 
vej^ances  procured  for  the  wounded.  About  noon  he 
commenced  his  retrograde  march  for  Boston.  It  was 
high  time.  His  troops  were  jaded  by  the  night  march, 
and  the  morning's  toils  and  skirmishings.  The  country 
was  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  3"eomanry  were  hurry- 
ing from  every  quarter  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  the 
British  began  their  retreat,  the  Americans  began  the 
work  of  sore  and  galling  retaliation.  Along  the  open 
road  the  former  were  harassed  inceseanll}^  b}'  rustic 
marksmen,  who  took  deliberate  aim  from  behind  trees, 
or  over  stone  fences.  Where  the  road  passed  through 
woods,  the  British  found  themselves  between  two  fires, 
dealt  b}'  unseen  foes,  the  minute  men  liaving  posted 
themselves  on  each  side  among  the  bushes.  It  was  in 
vain  they  threw  out  flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
lodge their  assailants;  each  pause  gave  time  for  other 
pursuers  to  come  within  reach,  and  open  attacks  from 
different  quarters.  For  several  miles  they  urged  their 
way  along  woody  defiles,  or  roads  skirted  with  fences 
and  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and  more 
disastrous  ;  some  were  shot  down,  some  gave  out  through 
mere  exhaustion;  the  rest  hurried  on,  without  stopping 
to  aid  the  fatigued  or  wounded.  Before  reaching  Lex- 
ington, Colonel  Smith  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
leg,  and  the  situation  of  the  retreating  troops  was  be- 
coming extremely  critical,  wh^n,  about    tw-o  o'clock,, 
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they  were  met  by  Lord  Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  one 
thousand  men,  and  two  tield-pieces.  His  lordship  had 
been  detached  from  Boston  about  nine  o'clock  by  Gen- 
eral Gage,  m  compliance  with  Colonel  Smith's  urgent 
call  for  a  reinforcement, and  had  marched  gayly  through 
Roxbury  to  the  tune  of  "'Yankee  Doodle,  "  m  derision 
of  the  "rebels."  He  now  found  the  latter  a  more  formida- 
ble foe  than  he  had  anticipated.  Opening  his  brigade 
to  the  right  and  left,  he  received  the  retreating  troops 
into  a  hollow  square;  where,  fainting  and  exhausted, 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  rest.  His  lord- 
ship showed  no  disposition  to  advance  upon  their  assail- 
ants, but  contented  himself  with  keeping  them  at  bay 
with  his  field-pieces,  which  opened  a  vigorous  tire  from 
an  eminence. 

Hitherto  the  Provincials,  being  hasty  levies,  without 
a  leader,  had  acted  from  individual  impulse,  without 
much  concert;  but  now  General  Heath  was  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  one  of  those  authorized  to  take 
command  when  the  minute  men  should  be  called  out. 
That  class  of  combatants  promptly  obe3'ed  his  orders, 
and  he  was  efficacious  in  rallying  them,  and  bringing 
them  into  military  order,  when  checked  and  scattered 
by  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  a  short  inter- 
val for  repose  and  refreshment,  continued  the  retreat 
toward  Boston.  As  soon  as  he  got  under  march,  the 
galling  assault  by  the  pursuing  yeomanry  was  recom- 
menced in  flank  and  rear.  The  British  soldiery,  irri- 
tated in  turn,  acted  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  Houses 
and  shops  were  burned  down  in  Lexington ;  private 
dwellings  along  the  road  were  plundered,  and  their  in- 
habitants maltreated.      In  one  instance,  an  unoffending 
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invalid  was  wantonly  slain  in  his  own  house.  All  this 
increased  the  exasperation  of  the  yeomanry.  There 
was  occasional  sharp  skirmisiiing,  with  bloodshed  on 
both  sides,  but  in  general  a  dogged  pursuit,  where  the 
retreating  troops  were  galled  at  every  step.  Their  march 
became  more  and  more  impeded  b}'  the  number  of  their 
w'ounded.  Lord  Percy  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
a  musket-ball,  which  struck  off  a  button  of  his  waist- 
coat. One  of  his  officers  remained  behind  wounded  in 
West  Cambridge.  His  ammunition  was  failing  as  he  ap- 
proached Charlestown.The  provincials  pressed  upon  him 
in  the  rear,  others  were  advancing  from  Roxbury,  Dor- 
chester, and  Milton;  Colonel  Pickering,  with  the  Essex- 
militia,  seven  hundred  strong,  was  at  hand;  there  was 
danger  of  being  intercepted  in  the  retreat  to  Charles- 
town.  The  lield-pieces  were  again  brought  into  play, 
to  check  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit;  but  they  were  no 
longer  objects  of  terror.  The  sharpest  firing  of  the 
provincials  was  near  Prospect  Hill,  as  the  harassed 
enemy  hurried  along  the  Charlestown  road,  eager  to 
reach  the  Neck,  and  get  under  cover  of  their  ships. 
The  pursuit  terminated  a  little  after  sunset,  at  Charles- 
town  Common,  where  General  Heath  brought  the  min- 
ute men  to  a  halt.  Within  half  an  hour  more,  a  power- 
ful body  of  men,  from  Marblehead  and  Salem,  came  up 
to  join  in  the  chase.  "'If  the  retreat,"  writes  Washing- 
ton, ''had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was — and  God 
knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so — the  minis- 
terial troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cut 
off." 

The  distant  firing  from  the  mainland  had  reached  the 
British  at  Boston.  The  troops  which,  in  the  morning, 
xiad  marched  through    Roxbury  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
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Doodle,  might  have  been  seen  at  sunset,  hounded  along 
the  old  Cambridge  road  to  Charlestovvn  Neck,  by  mere 
armed  3'eomanry.  Gage  was  astounded  at  the  catas- 
trophe. It  was  but  a  short  time  previous  that  one  of 
his  officers,  in  writing  to  friends  in  England,  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  the  Americans  taking  up  arms.  "Whenever 
it  comes  to  blows,"  said  he,  "he  that  can  run  the  fast- 
est will  think  himself  well  off,  believe  me.  Any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not 
beat  in  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  Massachusetts 
province."  How  frequently,  throughout  this  Revolu- 
tion, had  the  English  to  pay  the  penalty  of  thus  under- 
valuing the  spirit  the}'  were  provoking! 

In  this  memorable  affair  the  British  loss  was  seventy- 
three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded, 
and  twenty-six  missing.  Among  the  slain  were  eight- 
een officers.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty-nine 
killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  tive  missing.  This 
was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
a  mere  drop  in  amount,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effects — 
rending  the  colonies  forever  from  the  mother   country. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the  field  of  Lexington  went 
through  the  land.  None  felt  the  appeal  more  than  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  French  war.  It  roused  John  Stark, 
of  New  Hampshire — a  trapper  and  hunter  in  his  youth, 
a  veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  a  campaigner  under  Aber- 
crombie  and  Amherst,  now  the  military  oracle  of  a  rus- 
tic neighborhood.  Within  ten  minutes  after  receiving 
the  alarm,  he  was  spurring  toward  the  seacoast,  and 
on  the  way  stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts borders,  to  assemble  forthwith  at  Bedford,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  his  old  comrade  in  frontier  exploits, 
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Colonel  Israel  Putnam.  A  man  on  horseback,  with  a 
drum,  passed  through  his  neighborhood  in  Connecticut, 
proclaiming  British  violence  at  Lexington.  Putnam 
was  in  the  tield  plowing,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an 
instant  the  team  was  unyoked;  the  plow  left  in  the  fur- 
row; the  lad  sent  home  to  give  word  of  his  father's  de- 
parture; and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in  his  working 
garb,  urging  with  all  speed  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the 
spirit  aroused  throughout  the  country.  The  sturd\'  3'eo- 
raanry,  from  all  parts,  were  hastening  toward  Boston 
with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand;  and  happy  was  he 
who  could  command  a  rusty  fowling-piece  and  a  pow- 
der-horn. 

The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critical  moment. 
Lord  Dunmore,  obeying  a  general  order  issued  by  the 
ministry  to  all  the  provincial  governors,  had  seized  upon 
the  military  munitions  of  the  province.  Here  was  a 
similar  measure  to  that  of  Gage.  The  cry  went  forth 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  attempted. 
All  Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of  lib- 
erty was  reared  in  every  county;  there  was  a  genera! 
cry  to  arms.  Washington  was  looked  to,  from  various 
quarters,  to  take  command.  His  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Hugh  Mercer,  was  about  marching  down  to  Williams- 
burg at  the  head  of  a  body  of  resolute  men,  seven  hun_ 
dred  strong,  entitled  "The  friends  of  constitutional  lib- 
ert}'  and  America,"  whom  he  had  organized  and  drilled 
in  Fredericksburg. 

Washington  was  at  Mount    V^ernon,  preparing  to  set 
out  for  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to   the    second    Con- 
gress, when  he  received  tidings  of  the  affair  at  Lexing- 
ton.     Bryan  Fairfax  and  Major  Horatio  Gates  were  his 
guests  at  the  time.      They  all  regarded  the  event  as  de- 
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cisive  in  its  consequences;  but  they  regarded  it  with 
different  feelings.  The  worthy  and  gentle-spirited  Fair- 
fax deplored  it  deeply.  He  foresaw  that  it  must  break 
up  all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life;  arraying  his  dear- 
est friends  against  the  government  to  which,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  of  its, policy,  he  was  loyally  attached 
and  resolved  to  adisere.  Gates,  on  the  contrary,  viewed 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  and  a  place-hunter — hither- 
to disappointed  in  both  capacities.  This  event  oromised 
to  open  anew  avenue  to  importance  and  command,  and 
he  determined  to  enter  upon  it, 

Washington's  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature. 
They  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  George  William  Fairfax,  then  in  England, 
in  which  he  lays  the  blame  of  this  "deplorable  affair" 
on  the  ministry  and  their  military  agents ;  and  concludes 
with  the  following  words,  in  which  the  yearnings  of 
the  patriot  give  affecting  solemnity  to  the  implied  re- 
solve of  the  soldier:  "Unhappy  it  is  to  reflect  that  a 
brother's  sword  has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast, 
and  that  the  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America 
are  to  be  either  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by 
slaves.  Sad  alternative!  But  can  a  virtuous  man  hesi- 
tate in  his  choice?" 

At  the  eastward,  the  march  of  the  Revolution  went 
on  with  accelerated  speed.  Thirty  thousand  men  had 
been  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
The  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to 
raise  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred,  as  its  quota.  Cir- 
cular letters,  also,  were  is-ued  by  the  committee  of 
safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops  with  all  speed, 
and  calling  for  military  aid  from  the  other  New  England 
provinces- 
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Their  appeals  were  promptly  answered.  Bodies  of 
militia  and  parties  of  volunteers  from  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  hastened  to  join  the 
minute  men  of  Massachusetts  in  forming  a  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  With  the  troops  of  Connect- 
icut came  Israel  Putnam;  having  recently  raised  a 
regiment  in  that  province,  and  received  from  its  As- 
sembly the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  Some  of 
his  old  comrades  in  French  and  Indian  warfare  had 
hastened  to  join  his  standard.  Such  were  two  of  his 
captains,Durkee  and  Knowlton.  The  latter,  who  was  his 
especial  favorite,had  fought  by  his  side  when  a  mere  boy. 

Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

As  affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  war 
was  considered  inevitable,  some  bold  spirits  in  Con- 
necticut conceived  a  project  for  the  outset.  This  was 
the  surprisal  of  the  old  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  already  famous  in  the  French  war.  Their  situ- 
ation on  Lake  Champlain  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  main  route  to  Canada;  so  that  the  possession  of 
them  would  be  all-important  in  case  of  hostilities.  They 
were  feebly  garrisoned  and  negligentl_y  guarded,  and 
abundantly  furnished  with  artillery  and  military  stores, 
so  much  needed  by  the  patriot  army. 

Ethan  Allen  at  once  stepped  forward,  a  patriot,  and 
volunteered  with  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  serve  in 
the  popular  cause.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  enter- 
prise in  question,  by  his  experience  as  a  frontier  cham- 
pion, his  robustness  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  fearless 
spirit.  He  had  a  kind  of  rough  eloquence,  also,  that 
was  very  effective  with  his  followers.  "His  style," 
says  one  who  knew  him  personally,  "was  a  singular 
compound  of  local   barbarisms,  scriptural    phrases,  and 
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oriental  wildness;  and  though  unclassic,  and  sometimes 
ungraramatical,  was  highly  animated  and  forcible." 
Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  there  was  "an 
original  something  in  him  which  connnanded  admira- 
tion." 

Ethan  Allen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion, with  James  Easton  and  Seth  Warner  as  second 
and  third  in  command.  Detachments  were  sent  off  to 
Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  and  another  place  on 
the  lake,  with  orders  to  seize  all  the  boats  they  could 
find  and  bring  them  to  Shorehara,  opposite  Ticonde- 
roga,  whither  Allen  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  main 
body. 

At  this  juncture,  another  adventurous  spirit  arrived 
at  Castleton.  This  was  Benedict  Arnold,  since  so  sadlj- 
renowned.  He,  too,  had  conceived  the  project  of  sur- 
prising Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  or,  perhaps, 
had  caught  the  idea  from  its  first  agitators  in  Connecti- 
cut— in  the  militia  of  which  province  he  held  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  He  had  proposed  the  scheme  to 
the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.  It  had  met  with 
their  approbation.  They  had  given  him  a  colonel's 
commission,  authorized  him  to  raise  a  force  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  men, 
and  furnished  him  with  money  and  means.  Arnold 
had  enlisted  but  a  few  officers  and  men  when  he  heard 
of  the  expedition  from  Connecticut  being  on  the  march. 
He  instantl}'  hurried  on  with  one  attendant  to  overtake 
it,  leaving  his  few  recruits  to  follow,  as  best  they  could: 
in  this  wa}'  he  reached  Castleton  just  after  the  council 
of  war. 

Producing  the  colonel's  commission  received  from 
the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  he   now  aspired 
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to  the  supreme  command.  His  claims  were  disregarded 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys;  they  would  follow  no 
leader  but  Ethan  Allen.  As  they  formed  the  majority 
of  the  party,  Arnold  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  serve 
as  a  volunteer,  with  the  rank,  but  not  the  command  of 
colonel.  ' 

The  party  arrived  at  Shoreham,  opposite    Ticonde- 
roga,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May.     The  detachment 
sent  in  quest  of  boats  had  failed  to  arrive.     There  were 
a  few  boats  at  hand,  with  which  the  transportation  was 
commenced.   It  was  slow  work;  the  night  wore  away 
day  was  about  to  break,  and  but  eighty-three  men,  with 
Allen  and  Arnold,  had  crossed.      Should  they  wait  for 
the  residue,  day  would  dawn,  the  garrison    wake    and 
their  enterprise  might  fail.     Allen    drew   up   his    men, 
addressed  them   in    his  own    emphatic    style,  and    an- 
nounced his  intention  to  make  a  dash  at  the  fort,  with- 
out waiting  for  more  force.   "It  is  a  desperate  attempt," 
said  he,  "and  I  ask  no  man  to  go  against  his    will.    'l 
will  take  the  lead,  and  be    the  first   to    advance.     You 
that  are  willing  to  follow,  poise  your  firelocks."    Not  a 
firelock  but  was  poised.   They  mounted  the  hill  briskly, 
but  in  silence,  guided  by  a  boy  from  the  neighborhood! 
The  day  dawned  as  Allen   arrived    at  a  sally-port.      A 
sentry   pulled    trigger   on  him,  but  his  piece  missed  fire. 
He  retreated  through  a  covered    way.      Allen    and   his 
men  followed.      Another  sentry  thrust   at    Easton  with 
his  bayonet,  but  was  struck  down  by  Allen,  and  begged 
for  quarter.      It  was  granted  on  condition  of   his    lead- 
ing the  way  instantly  to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant, 
Captain  Delaplace,  who   was  yet   in    bed.      Being    ar- 
rived there,  Allen  thundered  at  the  door,  and  demanded 
a  surrender  of  the  fort.      By  this  time  his  Mx^wers  had 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 

formed  into  two  lines  on  the  parade-ground,  and  given 
three  hearty  cheers.  The  commandant  appeared  at 
his  door  half-dressed,  ^'the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty 
wife  peering  over  his  shoulder."'  He  gazed  at  Allen  in 
bewildered  astonishment.  ''By  whose  authority  do 
you  act?"  exclaimed  he.  -'In  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Congress!"  replied  Allen, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  sword,  and  an  oath  which  we  do 
not  care  to  subjoin.  There  was  no  disputing  the  point. 
The  garrison,  like  the  commander,  had  been  startled 
from  sleep,  and  made  prisoners  as  they  rushed  forth  in 
their  confusion.  A  surrender  accordingly  took  place. 
The  captain,  and  forty-eight  men,  which  composed  his 
garrison,  were  Sent  prisoners  to  Hartford,  in  Connect- 
icut. A  great  supply  of  military  and  naval  stores,  so 
important  in  the  present  crisis,  was  found  in  the  fortress. 
Colonel  Seth  Warner,  who  had  brought  over  the  resi- 
due of  the  party  from  Shoreham,  was  now  sent  with  a 
detachment  against  Crown  Point,  which  surrendered 
on    the  I2th   of   May  without    firing  a  gun ;  the    whole 
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garrison  being  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men.     Here  were 
taken  upward  of  a  hundipd  cannon. 

Thus  a  partisan  band,  unpracticed  in  the  art  of  war, 
by  a  series  of  daring  exploits  and  ahnost  without  the 
iossofaman,  had  won  for  the  patriots  the  command 
of  Lake  George  and  Champlain,  and  thrown  open  the 
great  highway  to  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WASHINGTON  APPOINTED    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Events  were  now  moving  rapidly.  The  second  Gen- 
eral Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of 
iMay. 

A  second  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  tlie  king 
was  moved, but  met  with  strong  opposition.  John  Adams 
condemned  it  as  an  imbecile  measure,  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  proceedings  of  Congress.  He  was  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  Other  members  concurred  with 
him.  Indeed,  the  measure  itself  seemed  but  a  mere 
form,  intended  to  reconcile  the  half-scrupulous;  for  sub- 
sequently, when  it  was  carried.  Congress,  in  face  of  it, 
went  on  to  assume  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a  sover- 
eign authorit}'.  A  federal  union  was  formed,  leaving  to 
each  colony  the  right  of  regulating  its  internal  affairs 
according  to  its  own  individual  constitution,  but  vest- 
ing in  Congress  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war;  of 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliances;  of  regulating  gen- 
eral commerce;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such 
matters  as  regarded  the  securit}'  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council 
of  twelve,  chosen  by  Congress  from  among  its  own 
V  members,  and  to  hold  office  for  a  limited  time.  Such 
colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates  to  Congress,  might 
3-et  become  members  of  the  confederacy  b}-  agreeing  to 
its  conditions,      Georgia,  which  had  liitherto  liesitated, 
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soon    joined    the   league,    which    thus   extended    from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

Congress  ordered  the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  con- 
struction of  forts  in  variou^  parts  of  the  colonies,  the 
provision  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores; 
while  to  defray  the  expense  of  these,  and  other  meas- 
ures, avowedly  of  self-defense,  they  authorized  the 
emission  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, bearing  the  inscription  of  "'The  United  Colonies;" 
the  faith  of  the  confederacy  being  pledged  for  their 
redemption.  The  public  sense  of  Washington's  mili- 
tary talents  and  experience  was  evinced  in  his  being 
chairman  of  all  the  committees  appointed  for  military 
affairs.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  army, 
and  the  measures  of  defense,  were  devised   bj'  him. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  nominated  Washington 
for  the  station  of  commander-in-chief.  The  election 
was  by  ballot,  and  was  unanimous.  It  was  formally 
announced  to  him  by  the  president,  on  the  following 
day,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress.  Rising 
in  his  place,  he  briefly  expressed  his  high  and  grateful 
st-nse  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  his  sincere 
devotion  to  the  cause.  "But,"  added  he,  "lest  some 
unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  repu- 
tation, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentle- 
man in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  "with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happi- 
ness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  of  it.  I  will  keep 
an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not, 
they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 
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''There  is  something  charming  to  me  in  the  conduct 
of  Washington,"  writes  Adams  to  a  friend;  "a  gentle- 
man of  one  of  the  first  fortunes  upon  the  continent, 
leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  his 
friends,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  His  views  are  noble  and  disin- 
terested." 

Four  major-generals  were  to  be  appointed.  General 
Ward  was  elected  the  second  in  command,  and  Lee 
the  third.  The  other  two  major-generals  were  Philip 
Schuj'ler,  of  New  York,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecti- 
cut. Eight  brigadier-generals  were  likewise  appointed  ; 
Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Wooster, 
William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John 
Sullivan  and  Nathaniel  Greene.  At  Washington's  ex- 
press request,  his  old  friend.  Major  Horatio  Gates,  then 
absent  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Adams,  according 
to  his  account,  was  extremely  loth  to  admit  either  Lee  or 
Gates  into  the  American  service,  although  he  considered 
them  officers  of  great  experience  and  confessed  abilities. 
He  apprehended  difficulties,  he  said,  from  the  "natural 
prejudices  and  virtuous  attachment  of  our  countrymen 
to  their  own  officers.  But,"  added  he,  "considering 
the  earnest  desire  of  General  Washington  to  have  the 
assistance  of  those  officers,  the  extreme  attachment  of 
many  of  our  best  friends  in  the  southern  colonies  to 
them,  the  reputation  they  would  give  to  our  arras  in 
Europe,  I  could  not  withhold  my  vote  from  either." 

On  the  20th  of  June  he  received  his  commission 
from  the  president  of  Congress.  The  following  day  was 
tixed  for  his  departure  for  the  army.  He  reviewed  pre- 
viously, at  the  request  of  their   officers,  several  .  militia 
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companies  of  horse  and  foot.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  see  the  new  commander,  and  rarely  has  the  public 
beau  ideal  of  a  commander  been  so  fully  answered.  He 
was  now  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  forty-three  years  of 
age,  stately  in  person,  noble  in  his  demeanor,  calm 
and  dignified  in  his  deportment;  as  he  sat  his  horse, 
with  manly  grace,  his  military  presence  delighted  every 
eye,  and  wherever  he  went  the  air  rang  with  acclama- 
tions. 

While  Congress  had  been  deliberating  on  the  adoption 
of  the  army, and  the  nomination  of  a  commander-in  chief, 
events  had  been  thickening  and  drawing  to  a  crisis  in 
the  excited  region  about  Boston.  The  provincial  troops 
which  blockaded  the  town  prevented  supplies  by  land, 
the  neighboring  country  refused  to  furnish  them  by 
water;  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  were  no  longer 
to  be  procured,  and  Boston  began  to  experience  the 
privations  of  a  besieged  city.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
arrived  ships  of  war  and  transports  from  England, 
bringing  large  reinforcements,  under  Generals  Howe, 
Burgoyne  and  Henry  Clinton,  commanders  of  high 
reputation. 

Inspirited  by  these  reinforcements, General  Gage  de- 
termined to  take  the  field.  Previously,  however,  in 
conformity  to  instructions  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
head  of  the  war  department,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
(1 2th  June),  putting  the  province  under  martial  law, 
threatening  to  treat  as  rebels  and  traitors  all  malcon- 
tents who  should  continue  under  arms,  together  with 
their  aiders  and  abettors;  but  offering  pardon  to  all 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance.  From  this  proffered  amnesty,  however, 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  especially  ex- 
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cepted;  their  offenses  being  pronounced  "'too  flagitious 
not  to  meet  with  condign  punishment." 

The  besieging  force,  in  the  meantime,  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  recruits  and  volunteers,  and  now  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  thousand  men  distributed  at  various 
points.  Its  character  and  organization  were  peculiar. 
It  could  not  be  called  a  national  army,  for,  as  yet,  there 
was  no  nation  to  own  it;  it  was  not  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  act  of  that  body 
recognizing  it  not  having  as  yet  been  passed,  and  the 
authority  of  that  body  itself  not  having  been  acknowl- 
edged. It  was,  in  fact,  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  four 
distinct  bodies  of  troops, belonging  to  different  provinces, 
and  each  having  a  leader  of  its  own  election.  About 
ten  thousand  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  and  were  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Artemas  Ward,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Cambridge.  Another  body  of 
troops,  under  Colonel  John  Stark,  already  mentioned, 
came  from  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island  furnished 
a  third,    under    the    command    of    General    Nathaniel 
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Greene.      A    fourth  was    from    Connecticut,  under  the 
veteran  Putnam.      These    bodies  of  troops,  being  from 
different  colonies,  were  independent  of  each  other,  and 
had  their  several  commanders.   Those  from  New  Hamp- 
shire were  instructed  to   obey    General   Ward  as    com- 
mander-in-chief;  with  the  rest,  it  was  a  voluntary    act, 
rendered  in    consideration   of  his    being    military  chief 
of  Massachusetts,  the    province    which,  as   allies,  they 
came  to  defend.    The  troops  knew  but  little  of  military 
discipline.      Almost  all  were  familiar    with    the   use   of 
firearms    in  hunting  and  fowling;   many  had  served  in 
frontier  campaigns  against  the    French,  and    in  ''bush- 
Hghting-  with  the  Indians;   but  none  were    acquainted 
with  regular  service  or  the  discipline  of  European  armies. 
There  was  a  regiment  of  artillery,  partly  organized  by 
Colonel  Gridley,  a  skillful  engineer,  and  furnished  with 
nine   field-pieces;  but   the   greater    part  of  the    troops 
were  without  military  dress  or  accoutrements;  most    of 
them   were    hasty    levies    of   yeomanry,  some  of  whom 
had  seized  their  rifles   and    fowling-pieces,  and  turned 
out  in  their   working    clothes   and    homespun    country 
garbs.      It    was    an     army  of    volunteers,     subordinate 
through  inclination  and  respect  to  officers  of  their  own 
choice,  and  depending  for  sustenance  on   supplies   sent 
from  their  several  towns. 

Such  was  the  army  spread  over  an  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, containing  at  that  time  a  population  of  seventeen 
thousand  souls,  and  garrisoned  with  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand British  troops,  disciplined  and  experienced  in  the 
wars  of  Europe.  In  the  disposition  of  these  forces, 
General  Ward  had  stationed  himself  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  rinain  body  of  about   nine    thousand   men    ancj 
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four  companies  of  artillery.  Lieiitenant-General  Thomas, 
second  in  command,  was  posted,  with  five  thousand 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  troops, 
and  three  or  four  companies  of  artillery,  at  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  army;  while 
the  left,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  New  Hamp- 
shire troops,  stretched  through  Medford  to  the  hills  of 
Chelsea.  It  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  be  thus  hemmed  in  by  what 
they  termed  a  rustic  rout  with  calico  frocks  and  fowl- 
ing-pieces. Both  parties  panted  for  action;  the  British 
through  impatience  of  their  humiliating  position,  and 
an  eagerness  to  chastise  what  they  considered  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  besiegers;  the  Provincials  through 
enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a  thirst  for  enterprise  and 
exploit,  and.  it  must  be  added,  an  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  military  deliciencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town  (called  from  a  village  of  the  same  name),  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  Boston.  The  heights, 
which  swell  up  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  overlook  the 
town  and  shipping.  The  project  was  conceived  in  the 
besieging  camp  to  seize  and  occupy  those  heights.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  upon  the  subject.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  attempt  were,  that  the  army  was 
anxious  to  be  employed;  that  the  country  was  dissatis- 
fied with  its  inactivit}^  and  that  the  enemy  might  thus  be 
drawn  out  to  ground  where  they  might  be  fought  to  ad- 
vantage. 

General  Putnam  v^'as  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  Some  of  the  more  wary 
and  judicious,  among  whom  were  General  Ward  and 
pr,    Warren,    doubted    the    expediency  of  intrenching 
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themselves  on    those    heights,    and    the    possibility    of 
maintaining   so   exposed    a  post,  scantily  furnished,  as 
they  were,  with  ordinance  and    ammunition.      Besides, 
it  might  bring  on  a  general    engagement,  which  it  was 
not   safe    to    risk.      Putnam  made  light  of   the    danger. 
He  was  confident  of   the    bravery  of    the    militia  if   in- 
trenched, having  seen  it  tried  in  the   old    French  War. 
''The  Americans,"'  said  he,  -'are  never  afraid   of   their 
heads;  they  only  think  of  their  legs;   shelter  them,  and 
they'll  fight   forever."     The    daring    councils   of    such 
men  are  always  captivating  to  the    inexperienced;   but 
in  the    present    instance    they  were    sanctioned    by  one 
whose  opinions  in  such    matters,  and    in    this    vicinity, 
possessed  peculiar  weight.      This  was  Colonel  William 
Prescott,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of    minute   men. 
He,  too,  had  seen  service  in  the  French  war,  and  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Cape  Breton.      This  was  sufficient  to    constitute 
him  an  oracle  in    the   present    instance.      He  was  now 
about  fifty  years  of    age,  tall    and    commanding  in    his 
appearance,  and  a  soldier.     His  opinion,  probably,  set- 
tled   the   question ;  ai]d   it  was    determined  to  seize  on 
and  fortify  Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights.   Se- 
cret intelligence  hurried  forward  the  project.      General 
Gage,  it  was  said,  intended  to  take    possession  of  Dor- 
chester Heights  on  the  night  of  the    i8th    of  June.      It 
was  determined  to  seize  and  fortify  these  heights  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  i6th  of  June,  in  anticipation  of  the 
movement  of  General  Gage.     Troops   were  drafted  for 
the  purpose  from  the  Massachusetts  regiments  of  Colonel 
Prescott,  Frye  and  Bridges.      There  was  also  a  fatigue 
party  of  about  two  hundred  men  from    Putnam's   Con- 
necticut   troops,    led    by  his  favorite    officer,    Captain 
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Knowlton;  together  with  a  company  of  forty-nine  ar- 
tillery men,  with  two  field-pieces,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Gridley.  A  little  before  sunset  the  troops, 
about  twelve  hundred  in  all,  assembled  on  the  common, 
in  front  of  General  Ward's  quarters.  They  came  pro- 
vided with  packs,  blankets  and  provisions  for  four- 
and  twenty  hours,  but  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  Being  all  paraded,  the}'  set  forward  on  their 
silent  march.  Colonel  Prescott,  from  his  experience  in 
military  matters,  and  his  being  an  officer  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  had  been  chosen  by  General  Ward  to 
conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orders  were  to 
fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  and  defend  the  works  until  he 
should  be  relieved.  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  chief 
engineer,  who  had  likewise  served  in  the  French  war, 
was  to  accompany  him  and  plan  the  fortifications. 

The  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock, 
Cf)!onCj  x-*rescott  taking  the  lead,  preceded  b}-  two  ser- 
geants with  dark  lanterns.  x\t  Chariestown  Neck  they 
were  joined  by  Major  Brooks, of  Bridges'  regiment,  and 
General  Putnam;  and  here  were  the  wagons  laden  with 
intrenching  tools, which  first  gave  the  men  an  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  Chariestown  Neck  is  a 
narrow  isthmus, connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main- 
land; having  the  Mystic  River,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
on  the  north,  and  a  large  embayment  of  Charles  River 
on  the  south  or  right  side. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, for  they  were  coming  on  ground  over  which  the 
British  kept  jealous  watch.  They  had  erected  a  bat- 
tery at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill,  immediately  opposite 
to  Chariestown.  Five  of  their  vessels  of  war  were 
Stationed  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  peninsula    from  difler- 
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ent  directions,  and  the  guns  of  one  of  them  swept  the 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  just  mentioned.  Across  this 
isthmus  Colonel  Prescott  conducted  the  detachment 
undiscovered,  and  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker's  Hill.  This 
commences  at  the  neck,  and  slopes  up  for  about  three 
hundred  yards  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet  high.  It  then  declines  towards  the 
south,  and  is  connected  by  abridge  with  Breed's  Hill, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  The  crests  of  the  two 
hills  are  about  seven  hundred  yards  apart. 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  rose  which  of 
the  two  they  should  proceed  to  fortif}-.  Breed's  Hill 
was  then  determined  on.  Gridley  marked  out  the  lines 
for  the  fortifications;  the  men  stacked  their  guns,  threw 
off  their  packs,  seized  their  trenching  tools,  and  set  to 
work  with  great  spirit;  but  so  much  time  had  been 
wasted  in  discussion,  that  it  was  midnight  before  they 
struck  the  first  spade  into  the  ground. 

Prescott,  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  charge,  al- 
most despaired  of  carrying  on  these  operations  undis- 
covered. A  party  was  sent  out  by  him  silently  to  patrol 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  watch  for  anj' 
movement  of  the  enemy.  Not  willing  to  trust  entirel}- 
to  the  vigilance  of  others,  he  twice  went  down  during 
the  night  to  the  water's  edge;  reconnoitering  everj^- 
thing  scrupulously,  and  noting  every  sight  and  sound. 
It  was  a  warm,  still  summer's  night;  the  stars  shone 
brighfly,  but  everything  was  quiet.  Boston  was  buried 
in  sleep.  The  sentry's  cry  of  "All's  well"  could  be 
heard  distinctly  from  its  shores,  together  with  the 
drowsy  calling  of  the  watch  on  board  of  the  ships  of 
war,  and  then  all  would  relapse  into  silence.  Satisfied 
that  the  enemy  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  was 
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going  on  upon  the  hill,  he  returned  to  the  works,  and  a 
little  before  daybreak  called  in  the  patrolling  party.  So 
spiritedly,  though  silently,  had  the  labor  been  carried 
on,  that  by  morning  a  strong  redoubt  was  thrown  up  as 
a  main  work,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork, 
part)}'  cannon-proof, extending  down  the  crest  of  Breed's 
Hill  to  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  called  the  Slough. 
To  support  the  right  of  the  redoubt,  some  troops  were 
thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown,  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  great  object  of  Prescott's  solicitude 
was  now  attained,  a  sufficient  bulwark  to  screen  his  men 
before  they  should  be  discovered;  for  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  keeping  raw  recruits  to  their  post,  if  openly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  and  the  attack  of  disci- 
plined troops. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  Americans  at  work  were  espied 
by  the  sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the 
alarm  was  given.  The  captain  of  the  Lively,  the  near- 
est ship,  without  waiting  for  orders,  put  a  spring  upon 
her  cable,  and  bringing  her  guns  to  bear,  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  hill.  The  other  ships  and  a  floating  battery 
followed  his  example.  Their  shot  did  no  mischief  to 
the  works,  but  one  man,  among  a  number  who  had  in- 
cautiously ventured  outside,  was  killed. 

To  inspire  confidence  by  example,  Prescott  now 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  walked  leisurely  about,  in- 
specting the  works,  giving  directions,  and  talking  cheer- 
fully with  the  men.  The  cannonading  roused  the  town 
of  Boston.  General  Gage  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  beheld  on  the  opposite  hill  a  fortification 
full  of  men,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  As  he  reconnoitered  it  through  a  glass  from 
Copp's  Hill,  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott,  in  military  garb, 
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walking  the  parapet,  caught  liis  eye.  "Who  is  that 
officer  who  appears  in  command?"  asked  he.  The 
question  was  answered  by  Counselor  Willard,  Pres- 
cott's  brother-in-law,  who  was  at  hand,  and  recognized 
his  relative.  "Will  he  fight  ?'' demanded  Gage,  quickly. 
"Yes,  sir  I  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  tight  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood;   but  I  cannot  answer  for  his  men." 

"The  works  must  be  carried!"  exclaimed  Gage.  He 
called  a  council  of  war.  The  Americans  might  intend 
to  cannonade  Boston  from  this  new  fortification;  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  Mow  was  this 
to  be  done?  A  majorit}-  of  the  council,  including  Clin- 
ton and  Grant,  advised  that  a  force  should  be  landed 
on  Charlestown  Neck,  under  the  protection  of  their  bat- 
teries, so  as  to  attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  their  retreat.  General  Gage  objected  that  it  would 
place  his  troops  between  two  armies;  one  at  Cambridge 
superior  in  numbers,  the  other  on  the  heights,  strongly 
fortified.  He  was  for  landing  in  front  of  the  works, 
and  pushing  up  the  hill;  a  plan  adopted  through  a  con- 
fidence that  raw  militia  would  never  stand  their  ground 
against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops;  another  instance 
of  undervaluing  the  American  spirit,  which  was  to 
cost  the  enemy  a  lamentable  loss  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BATTLE    OF    bunker's    HILL.— SIEGE    OF    BOSTON. 

The  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
the  rattling  of  gun-carriages,  and  all  the  other  military 
din  and  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  soon  apprised 
the  Americans  on  their  rudely  fortilied  height  of  an 
impending  attack.  They  were  ill  fitted  to  withstand  it, 
being  jaded  by  the  night's  labor,  and  want  of  sleep; 
hungr}'  and  thirst}',  having  brought  but  scanty  supplies, 
and  oppressed  b}'  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Prescott 
sent  repeated  messages  to  General  Ward,  asking  rein- 
forcements and  provisions.  Putnam  seconded  the  re- 
quest in  person,  urging  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Ward  hesitated.  He  feared  to  weaken  his  main  body 
at  Cambridge,  as  his  military  stores  were  deposited 
there,  and  it  might  have  to  sustain  the  principal  attack. 

At  length, having  taken  advice  of  the  council  of  safety, 
he  issued  orders  for  Colonels  Stark  and  Read,  then  at 
Medford,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Prescott  with  their 
New  Hampshire  regiments.  The  orders  reached  Med- 
ford about  II  o'clock.  Ammunition  was  distributed  in 
all  haste;  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder,  and  fifteen  balls 
to  each  man.  The  balls  had  to  be  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent calibers  of  the  guns;  the  powder  to  be  carried  in 
powder-horns,  or  loose  in  the  pocket,  for  there  were  no 
cartridges  prepared.  It  was  the  rude  turn-out  of  yeo- 
man soldiery  destitute  of  regular  accouterments.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Americans  on    ]:5reed's    Hill    were  sus- 
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taining  the  fire  froia  the  ships,  and  from  the  battery  on 
Copp's  Hill,  which  opened  upon  them  about  ten  o'clock. 
They  returned  an  occasional  shot   from    one   corner  of 
the   redoubt,  without    much    harm    to   the    enemy,  and 
continued  strengthening  their  position  until  ii  o'clock, 
when  they  ceased  to  work,  piled    up  their    intrenching 
tools  in  the  rear,  and  looked  out   anxiously  and    impa- 
tiently for  the  anticipated  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
About    noon    the    Americans   descried   twenty-eiaht 
barges  crossing  from  Boston    in    parallel    lines.      They 
contained    a  large  detachment   of    grenadiers,  rangers 
and  light  infantry,  admirably  equipped,  and  commanded 
by  Major-General  Howe.      They  made  a  splendid  and 
formidable  appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and 
the  sun  flashing  upon  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  brass 
field-pieces.      A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries 
covered   their   advance,  but    no    attempt    was  made  to 
oppose  them,  and  they  landed  about  i  o'clock  at  Moul- 
ton's  Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  Hill.      Here 
General  Howe  made  a  pause.      On  reconnoitering    the 
works  from  this  point,  the   Americans   appeared   to    be 
much  more  strongly  posted  than  he  had  imagined.    He 
descried  troops  also  hastening  to  their  assistance.   These 
were   the   New    Hampshire   troops,    led    on    by  Stark. 
Howe  immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage  for  more 
forces,  and  a  supply   of  cannon-balls;  those  brought  by 
him  being  found,  through    some    egregious    oversight, 
too  large  for  the  ordnance.      While  awaiting  their    ar- 
rival, refreshments  were  served  out  to  the    troops,  with 
"grog"  by  the  bucketful;  and  tantalizing  it  was,  to  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  provincials,  to  look  down  upon    the 
ramparts  of    earth,  and    see    their    invaders    seated    in 
groups  upon  the  grass   eating    and    drinking,  and   pre- 
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paring  themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming  en- 
counter. Their  only  consolation  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  delay,  while  the  enemy  were  preparing,  to 
strengthen  their  position.  The  breastwork  on  the  left 
of  the  redoubt  extended  to  what  was  called  the  Slougli, 
but  beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the  slope  to- 
ward Mystic  River,  were  left  undefended,  leaving  a 
pass  by  which  the  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  position,  and  seize  Bunker's  Hill.  Putnam  ordered 
his  chosen  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to  cover  this  pass 
with  the  Connecticut    troops  under   his   command. 

A  novel  rampart,  savoring  of  rural  device,  was 
suggested  by  the  rustic  general.  About  six  hundred 
feet  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a  post-and-rail 
fence,  set  in  a  low  foot-wall  of  stone,  and  extending 
down  to  Mystic  River.  The  posts  and  rails  of  another 
fence  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  set  a  few  feet  in  be- 
hind this,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  up  with 
new-mown  hay  from  the  adjacent  meadows.  This 
double  fence,  it  will  be  found,  proved  an  important  pro- 
tection to  the  redoubt,  although  there  still  remained  an 
unprotected  interval  of  about  seven  hundred  feet.  While 
Knowlton  and  his  men  were  putting  up  this  fence,  Put- 
nam proceeded  with  others  of  his  troops  to  throw  up  the 
work  on  Bunker's  Hill,  dispatching  his  son.  Captain 
Putnam,  on  horseback,  to  hurry  up  the  remainder  of 
his  men  from  Cambridge.  By  this  time  his  compeer  in 
French  and  Indian  warfare,  the  veteran  Stark,  made 
his  appearance  with  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  five 
hundred  strong.  Putnam  detained  some  of  Stark's  men 
to  aid  in  throwing  up  the  works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
directed  him  to  reinforce  Knowlton  with  the  rest.    Stark 
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made  a  short  speech    to    his    men    now  that  they  were 
likely  to  have    warm  work. 

About     2    o'clock     in    the     afternoon     Warren    ar- 
rived on  the    heights,  ready  to    engage   in    their  peril- 
ous   defense,  although  he  had   opposed    the  scheme  of 
their  occupation.     He  had  recently  been    elected  a  ma- 
jor-general, but  had  not  received  his  commission;  like 
Pomeroy,  he  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  a  musket 
on  his  shoulder.      Putnam  offered  him  the  command  at 
the  fence;  he  declined  it,  and  merely  asked  where    he 
could  be  of  most  service  as  a  volunteer.    Putnam  pointed 
to  the  redoubt,  observing  that  there  he  would  be  under 
cover.    "Don't  think  I  seek  a  place  of  safety,*'  replied 
Warren,  quickly;  "where  will  the  attack   be    hottest.?" 
Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt.      "That  is  the  ene- 
my's object;  if  that  can  be  maintained,  the  day  is  ours." 
Warren  was  cheered  by  the  troops   as   he   entered    the 
redoubt.   Colonel  Prescott  tendered  him  the  command. 
He  again  declined.     "I  have   come  to  serve  only  as  a 
volunteer,  and    shall    be  happy  to  learn   from  a  soldier 
of  your  experience."     Such  were  the   noble    spirits  as- 
sembled on  these  perilous  heights. 

A  Desperate  Battle  Begun. 
The  British  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault.  An 
easy  victory  was  anticipated;  the  main  thought  was, 
how  to  make  it  most  effectual.  General  Pigot  advanced 
up  the  hill  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and 
howitzers  planted  on  a  small  height  near  the  landing- 
place  on  Moulton's  Point.  His  troops  commenced  a 
discharge  of  musketry  while  yet  at  a  long  distance  from 
the  redoubts.  The  Americans  within  the  works,  obedi- 
ent to  strict  command,  retained  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
were    within    thirty  or  forty   paces,  when    they  opened 
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upon  them  with  a  tremendous  volley.  Being  all  marks- 
men, accustomed  to  take  deliberate  aim,  the  slaughter 
was  immense,  and  especially  fatal  to  officers.  The  as- 
sailants fell  back  in  some  confusion,  but,  rallied  on  by 
their  officers,  advanced  within  pistol  shot.  Another 
volley,  more  effective  than  the  tirst,  made  them  again 
recoil.  To  add  to  their  confusion,  they  were  galled 
by  a  flanking  lire  from  the  handful  of  Provincials  posted 
in  Cnarlestown.  Shocked  at  the  carnage,  and  seeing 
the  confusion  of  his  troops,  General  Pigot  was  urged 
to  give  the  word  for  a  retreat. 

In    the    meantime    General    Howe,    with    the    right 
wing,  advanced  along  the    Mystic    River    toward    the 
fence  where  Stark,  Read  and  Knowlton  were  stationed, 
thinking  to  carry  this  slight  breastwork  with  ease,  and 
so  get  in  the  rear  of  the  fortress.      His  artillery  proved 
of    little    avail,  being    stopped    by  a  swampy    piece  of 
ground,  while  his  columns  suffered  from  two    or  three 
tield-pieces  with  which  Putnam  had  fortified  the  fence. 
Howe's  men   kept  up  a  fire   of   musketry    as   they   ad- 
vanced; but,  not  taking  aim,  their  shot  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  Americans.     The  latter  had  received    the 
same  orders  with  those  in  the  redoubt,  not  to  tire    until 
the  enemy  should  be    within   thirty  paces.      Some   few 
transgressed  the  command.    Putnam  rode  up  and  swore 
he  would  cut  down  the  next  man  that  fired   contrary  to 
orders.      When  the    British   arrived    within    the    stated 
distance  a  sheeted  fire  opened  upon    them    from    rifles, 
muskets  and  fowling-pieces,all  leveled  with  deadly  aim. 
The  carnage    in    this   instance    was  horrible.       The 
British     were   thrown    into   confusion    and    fell    back; 
some    even    retreated    to   the   boats.       The    American 
officers  availed  themselves  of  it  to  prepare  for    another 
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attack,  which  must  soon   be   made.      Prescott    mingled 
among   his   men    in  the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in    high 
spirits  at  the  severe  check  thgy  had  given  "the  regulars." 
He  praised  them  for  their  steadfastness  in    maintaining 
iheir  post,  and  their  good    conduct    in    reserving    theiV 
lire  until  the  word  of  command,  and  exhorted    them  to 
do  the  same  in  the   next    attack.      Putnam    rode   about 
Bunker's  Hill  and  its  skirts,  to  rally  and   bring   on    re- 
inforcements which  had  been  checked  or   scattered    in 
crossing  Charlestown  Neck  by  the  raking  tire  from  the 
ships  and  batteries.      Before  many  could  be  brought  to 
the  scene  of  action    the    British    had    commenced*' their 
second  attack.      They  again  ascended  the  In'll  to  storm 
the  redoubt;  their  advance  was    covered   as    before  by 
discharges  of   artillery.      Charlestown,  uhich    had   an- 
noyed them  on  their   first  attack  by  a  flanking  hre,  was 
in  riames,  by  shells  thrown   from    Copp's    Hill   and  by 
marines  from  the  ships.    Being  built  of  wood,  the  place 
was  soon    wrapped   in    a    general  conflagration.      The 
thunder  of  artillery  from  batteries  and  ships,  the  burst- 
ing of  bomb-shells;  the  sharp  discharges  of   musketry; 
the  shouts  and  yells   of   the    combatants;   the    crash   of 
burning  buildings,  and   the    dense    volumes    of  smoke, 
which  obscured  the  summer  sun,  all    formed  a  tremen- 
dous spectacle. 

The  American  troops,  although  unused  to  war,  stood 
undismayed  amidst  a  scene  where  it  was  bursting  upon 
them  with  all  its  horrors.  Reserving  their  fire,  as  be- 
fore, until  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand,  they  again 
poured  forth  repeated  volleys  with  the  fatal  aim  of  sharp- 
shooters.  The  British  stood  the  first  shock,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance;  but  the  incessant  stream  of  fire  stag- 
gered them.      Their    officers  remonstrated,  threatened, 
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and  even  attempted  to  goad  them  on  with  their  swords, 
but  the  havoc  was  too  deadly ;  whole  ranks  were  mowed 
down  ;  many  of  the  officers  were  either  slain  or  wounded, 
and  among  them  several  of  the  staff  of  General 
Howe.  The  troops  again  gave  way  and  retreated  down 
the  hill.  All  this  passed  under  the  eye  of  thousands  of 
spectators  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watching  from 
afar  every  turn  of  a  battle  in  which  the  lives  of  those 
most  dear  to  them  were  at  hazard.  The  British  soldiery 
in  Boston  gazed  with  astonishment  and  also  incredulity 
at  the  resolute  and  protracted  stand  of  raw  militia  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  at  the  havoc  made 
among  their  own  veteran  troops.  Every  convoy  of 
wounded  brought  over  to  the  town  increased  their  con- 
sternation, and  General  Clinton,  who  had  watched  the 
action  from  Copp's  Hill,  embarked  in  a  boat,  taking 
with  him  reinforcements. 

A  third  attack  was  now  determined  on.  though  some 
of  Howe's  officers  remonstrated,  declaring  it  would  be 
downright  butchery.  A  different  plan  was  adopted. 
Instead  of  advancing  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  it  was  to 
be  taken  in  flank  on  the  left,  where  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  breastwork  and  the  fortified  fence  presented 
a  weak  point.  It  having  been  accidentally  discovered 
that  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  nearly  ex- 
pended, preparations  were  made  to  carry  the  works  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and  the  soldiery  threw  off 
their  knapsacks,  and  some  even  their  coats,  to  be  more 
light  for  action.  General  Howe,  with  the  main  body, 
now  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  fortified  fence;  but, 
while  a  part  of  his  force  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest 
brought  some  of  the  field-pieces  to  enfilade  the  breast- 
work on  the  left  of   the    redoubt.      A  raking   fire    soon 
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drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed  place  into  the 

inclosure.     Much  damage,  too,  was  done  in    the  latter 

by   balls    which     entered  the    sally-port.      The    troops 

were  now  led  on  to  assail  the  works;  those  who  flinched 

were,    as    before,    goaded    on    by    the    swords    of   the 

officers.     The  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire  until 

their  assailants  were    close  at  hand,  and    then    made  a 

murderous  volley,  by  which  several    officers    were  laid 

low,  and  General    Howe    himself    was  wounded  in  the 

foot.      The  British  soldiery  this  time   likewise  reserved 

their  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed    bayonets.      Clinton 

and  Pigot  had  reached  the  southern  and    eastern    sides 

of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was  now  assailed  on    three   sides 

at  once. 

Prescott  ordered  those  who  had  no  bayonets  to  retire 
to  the  back  part  of  the  redoubt  and  fire  on  the  enemy 
as  they  showed  themselves  on  the  parapet.  The  first 
who  mounted  exclaimed  in  triumph, "The  day  is  oursi" 
He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so  were  several  others 
who  mounted  about  the  same  time.  The  Americans, 
however,  had  fired  their  last  round,  their  ammunition 
was- exhausted;  and  now  succeeded  a  desperate  and 
deadly  struggle,  hand  to  hand,  with  bayonets,  stones, 
and  the  stocks  of  their  muskets.  At  length,  as  the 
British  continued  to  pour  in,  Prescott  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  His  men  had  to  cut  their  wa}'  through  two 
•divisions  of  the  enemy  who  were  getting  in  rear  of  the 
redoubt,  and  they  received  a  destructive  volley  from 
those  who  had  formed  on  the  captured  works.  By  that 
volley  fell  the  patriot  Warren,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  throughout  the  action.  He  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  redoubt,  and  had  scarce  done  so  when  he 
was  shot  through  the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  spot. 
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While   the    Americans    were    thus    slowly  dislodged 
from  the    redoubt.  Stark,  Read    and   Knowlton    main- 
tained their  ground  at  the  fuititied  fence ;   which  inde<'d 
had  been  nobl}'  defended  throughout  the  action.    Pom- 
t'roy  distinguished    himself   here    by  his    sharpshooting 
until  his  musket  was   shattered   by  a  ball.      The   resist- 
ance at  this  hastily  constructed  work  was  kept  up  after 
the  troops  in  the    redoubt    had    given   away  and    until 
Colonel  Prescott  had  left  the  hill;  thus  defeating  Gen- 
eral Howe's  design  of  cutting  otT  the  retreat  of  the  main 
body;   which    would    have  produced  a  scene  of  direful 
confusion  and  slaughter.    Having  effected  their  purpose, 
the   brave    associates    at    the    fence     abandoned     their 
weak  outpost,  retiring  slowly  and  disputing  the  ground 
inch  b}'  inch  with  a  regularity  remarkable  in  troops  many 
of    whom  had  never  before    been  in  action.     The  main 
retreat  was  across  Bunker's  Hill,  where  Putnam  had  en- 
deavored to  throw  up  a  breastwork.   The  veteran, sword 
in  hand,  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops  regard- 
less of  the  balls  whistling  about  him.     His  only  thought 
was  to  rally  them  at  the  unfinished  works.  "Halt!  make 
a  stand  here!"  cried  he,  "we   can  check  them  37et.      In 
God's    name    form    and    give    them    one    shot  more." 
Pomeroy, wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  a  truncheon, 
seconded  him  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the  torrent.      It  was 
impossible,  however,  to    bring    the    troops   to  a  stand. 
They    continued    on    down    the    hill    to  the  Neck  aud 
across  it  to  Cambridge, exposed  to  a  raking  tire  from  the 
ships  and  batteries,  and  only  protected  by  a  single  piece 
of  ordnance.      The  British  were  too   exhausted   to  pur- 
sue them;  they  contented  themselves  with  taking   pos- 
session of  Bunker's  Hill,  were  reinforced  from  Boston, 
and  threw  up  additional  works  during  the  night. 
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It  was  the  tirst  regular  battle  between  the  British  ami 
the  Americans,  and  most  eventful  in  its   consequences. 
The  former    had    gained    the    ground    for    which    the\ 
contended;   but,  if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous  and 
hunnliating    to    them    than    an  ordinary  defeat.      Thcv 
had   ridiculed   and   despised  their  enemy,  representing 
them  as  dastardly    and   inefficient;  yet    here   their   best 
troops,  led  on  by  experienced    officers,    had  repeated] ^ 
been  repulsed  by  an  inferior  force  of  that  enemy — mere 
yeomanry — from    works    thrown    up   in  a  single  night, 
and  had  suffered  a  loss  rarely  paralleled  in    battle  with 
the  most  veteran  soldiery;   for,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  their  killed  and   wounded,  out  (jf  a  detachment 
of  two  thousand  men,  amounted  to    one    thousand    and 
hfty-four,  and  a   large    portion    of  them    officers.      The 
loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and 
fifty.      To    the    latter    this    defeat,  if  defeat  it  might  be 
called,  had  the  effect  of  a  triumph.     It  gave  them  con- 
fidence in    themselves  and  consequence  in  the  eyes    of 
their  enemies.     They  had  proved  to  themselves  and    to 
others   that  they  could  measure  weapons  with   the  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  of  Europe,  and  inflict  the  most  harm 
in  the  conflict. 

Among  the  British  officers  slain  was  Major  Pitcairn, 
who,  at  Lexington,  had  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  In  the  death  of  Warren  the  Americans 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a 
most  estimable  man.  It  was  deplored  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity. His  friend  Elbridge  Gerry  had  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  risking  his  life  in  this  perilous 
conflict."  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,"  replied 
Warren,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  his  fate — a  fate  to  be  en- 
vied by  those  ambitious  of  an  honorable  fame.    He  was 
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one    of   the  first  who  fell   in  the    glorious   cause  of   his 
country,  and  his  name    has   become    consecrated  in  its 

history. 

Prescott  conducted  the  troops  in  the  night  enterprise  ; 
he  superintended  the  building  of  the    redoubt,  and    de 
fended  it  throughout   the    battle;   his   name,  therefore, 
will  ever  shine   most    conspicuous,  and    deservedly  so, 
on  this  bright  page  of  our  Revolutionary  history.    Put- 
nam -was  a  leading  spirit  throughout  the  afifair;  one    of 
the  first  to  prompt  and  of  the  last   to    maintain  it.      He 
appears  to  have  been  active  and  efficient  at  every  point; 
sometimes  fortifying;  sometimes  hurrying  up  reinforce- 
ments; inspiriting  the  men  by  his  presence  while   they 
were  able  to  maintain   their    ground,  and  fighting  gal- 
lantly at  the  outpost  to  cover  their  retreat.      The  brave 
old  man  riding  about  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  on  this 
sultry    day,  ''with   a  hanger  belted  across   his    brawny 
shoulders,  over  a  waistcoat  without  sleeves,"  has  been 
sneered  at  by  a  contemporary,  as  "much  litter  to  head  a 
band  of  sickle  men  or  ditchers  than  musketeers."     But 
this  very  description  illustrates  his  character,  and  iden- 
tifies him  with  the  times  and   the  service.      A  yeoman 
warrior  fresh  from  the  plow,  in  the  garb  of  rural  labor; 
a  patriot   brave   and  generous,  but   rough    and    ready, 
who   thought  not  of  himself  in  time  of  danger,  but  was 
ready  to  serve  in  any  way,  and  to  sacrifice  official  rank 
and  self-glorification  to  the  good  of  the  cause.    He  was 
eminently  a  soldier  for   the    occasion.      His  name    has 
long  been  a    favorite    one    with    young    and    old;  one 
of   the   talismanic    names    of  the  Revolution,  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.     Such 
names  are  the  precious  jewels  of  our  history. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WASHINGTON    ARRIVES      AND    TAKES    COMMAND. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  left  Washington  prepaiing 
to  depart  from  Philadelphia  for  the  army  before  Boston. 
He  set  out  on   horseback   on    the    21st  of  June,    having 
for    military    companions    of    his    journey  Major-Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  being    accompanied  for  a 
distance   by  several    private    friends.      As  an  escort  he 
had  a  "gentleman  troop''  of  Philadelphia,  commanded 
by  Captain  Markoe;the  whole  formed  a  brilliant  caval- 
cade.     In  fact,  the  journey    of    Washington    with     his 
associate  generals,  experienced  like  him  in  the  wild  ex- 
peditions of  the  old  French  war,  was  a  revival  of  early 
campaigning  feelings.      They  had   scarcely  proceeded 
twenty  miles   from    Philadelphia    when   they  were  met 
by  a  courier,  spurring  with  all  speed,  bearing  dispatches 
from  the  army  to  Congress,  communicating    tidings  of 
the  battle  of   Bunker's    Hill.      Washington    eagerly  in- 
quired   particulars;  above    all,  how  acted  the  militia.? 
When    told    that  they  stood  their  ground  bravely;  sus- 
tained the   enemy's    tire — reserved   their   own    until  at 
close  quarters,  and  then  delivered  it  with  deadly  effect; 
it  seemed  as  if  a  weight   of   doubt   and   solicitude  were 
lifted  from  his  heart.   "The  liberties  of  the  country  are 
safe!"  exclaimed  he.    The  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er's Hill  had  startled  the  whole  country;   and  this  clat- 
tering cavalcade,  escorting  the  commander-in-chief   to 
the  army,  was  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  every  town  and 
village. 
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The  journe\-  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  continual 
council  of  war  between  Washington  and  the  two  gen- 
erals. Even  the  contrast  in  character  of  the  two  latter 
made  them  regard  questions  from  different  points  of 
view.  Schuyler,  a  warm-hearted  patriot,  with  every- 
lliing  staked  on  the  cause;  Lee,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
indiflerent  to  the  ties  of  home  and  countr}-,  drawing 
his  sword  without  enthusiasm;  more  through  resent- 
ment  against  a  government  which  had  disappointed 
him,  than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial   rights. 

At  Newark,  in  the  Jerse3's,  Washington  was  met  on 
the  25th  by  a  committee  of  the  provincial  Congress, 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  cit}^  The  Congress  was  in 
a  perplexity.  It  had  in  a  manner  usurped  and  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  Governor  Tryon  during  his  ab- 
sence, while  at  the  same  time  it  professed  allegiance  to 
the  crown  which  had  appointed  him.  He  was  now  in 
the  harbor,  just  arrived  from  England,  and  hourly  ex- 
pected to  land.  Washington,  too,  was  approaching. 
How  were  these  double  claims  to  ceremonious  respect 
happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  managed? 

In  this  dilemma  a  regiment  of  militia  was  turned  out, 
and  the  colonel  instructed  to  pay  military  honors  to 
whichever  of  the  distinguished  functionaries  should  first 
arrive.  Washington  was  earlier  than  the  governor  b}' 
several  hours,  and  received  those  honors.  The  land- 
ing of  Governor  Tryon  took  place  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  military  lionors  were  repeated. 
A  ship  of  war,  the  Asia,  lay  anchored  opposite  the  city  ; 
its  grim  batteries  bearing  upon  it,  greatly  to  the  disquiet 
of  the  faint-hearted  among  its  inhabitants.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs  Washington  was  happy  to  leave 
such  an  efBcient  person  as  General  Schuyler  in  com- 
mand of  the  place. 
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At  New  York,  Washington  had  learned  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill;  they  quickened  his 
impatience  to  arrive  at  the  camp.  In  the  meantime  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  session 
at  Watertovvn,had  made  arrangements  for  the  expected 
arrival  of  Washington.  According  to  a  resolve  of  that 
body,  "the  president's  house  in  Cambridge,  excepting 
one  room  reserved  by  the  president  for  his  own  use, 
was  to  be  taken,  cleared,  prepared,  and  furnished  for 
the  reception  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  General 
Lee."  The  Congress  had  likewise  sent  on  a  deputation 
which  met  Washington  at  Springfield, on  the  frontiers  of 
the  province,  and  provided  escorts  and  accommodations 
for  him  along  the  road.  Washington  proceeded  to  the 
headquarters  provided  for  him  at  Cambridge,  three 
miles  distant.  As  he  entered  the  confines  of  the  camp 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thundering  of  artil- 
lery gave  note  to  the  enemy  beleaguered  in  Boston  of 
his  arrival.  His  military  reputation  had  preceded  him 
and  excited  great  expectations.  They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

His  personal  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  dust 
of  travel,  was  calculated  to  captivate  the  public  eye. 
As  he  rode  through  the  camp,  amidst  a  throng  of  offi- 
cers, he  was  the  admiration  of  the  soldierv  and  of  a 
curious  throng  collected  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Happy  was  the  countryman  who  could  get  a  full  view 
of  him  to  carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors. 
••I  have  been  much  gratified  this  day  with  a  view  of 
General  Washington,"  writes  a  contemporary  chroni- 
cler. ''His  excelleiicy  was  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  him  from  all  others.      He  is  tall  and  well 
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proportioned,  and  his  personal  appearance  truly  noble 
and  majestic."  The  fair  sex  were  still  more  enthusi- 
astic in  their  admiration,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  a  letter  written  by  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  wife  of  John  Adams  to  her  husband  : 
"Dignit}'',  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and 
the  soldier,  look  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty 
marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face.  Those  lines 
of  Dryden  instantly  occurred  to  me: 

"  'Mark  his  majestic  fabric !     He's  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine; 
His  soul's  the  deity  that  lodges  there; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unwoi-tliy  (^f  tlie  Ciod.'  "' 

With  Washington,  modest  at  all  times,  there  was  no 
false  excitement   on    the   present    occasion ;  nothing  to 
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call  forth  emotions  of  self-glorification.  The  honors 
and  congratulations  with  which  he  was  received,  the 
acclamations  of  the  public,  the  cheerings  of  the  army, 
only  told  him  how  much  was  expected  from  him ;  and 
when  he  looked  round  upon  the  raw  and  rustic  levies 
he  was  to  command,  "a  mixed  multitude  of  people, 
under  ver}'  little  discipline,  order  or  government,'' 
scattered  in  rough  encampments  about  hill  and  dale, 
beleaguering  a  city  garrisoned  by  veteran  troops,  with 
ships  of  war  anchored  about  its  harbor,  and  strong  out- 
posts guarding,  he  felt  the  awful  responsibility  of  his 
situation,  and  the  complicated  and  stupendous  task  be- 
fore him.  He  spoke  of  it,  however,  not  despondinglj"- 
nor  boastfully  and  with  defiance;  but  with  that  solemn 
and  sedate  resolution,  and  that  hopeful  reliance  on  Su- 
preme Goodness,  which  belonged  to  his  magnanimous 
nature.  The  cause  of  his  country,  he  observed,  had 
called  him  to  an  active  and  dangerous  duty,  but  he 
trusted  that  Divine  Providence,  which  wisely  orders 
the  affairs  of  men,  would  enable  him  to  discharge  it 
with  fidelity  and  success. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge,  Washington  took  formal  command  of  the 
army.  It  was  drawn  up  on  the  Common  about  half  a 
mile  from  lieadquarters.  A  multitude  had  assembled 
there,  for  a>  yet  military  spectacles  were  novelties,  and 
the  camp  was  full  of  visitors,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  relatives 
among  the  yeoman  soldiery.  An  ancient  elm  is  still 
pointed  out,  under  which  Washington,  as  he  arrived 
from  headquarters  accompanied  by  General  Lee  and  a 
numerous  suite,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  drew  his  sword 
as  commander-in-chief   of    the    armies.       Washington 
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visited  the  different  American  posts,  and  rode  to  the 
heights,  commanding  views  over  Boston  and  its  en- 
virons, being  anxious  in  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  strength  and  rel;ili\t'  position  of  both  armies;  and 
here  we  will  give  a  Jo  a  jiui  iicLih;!-.  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished commanders  with  whom  he  was  brought 
immediately  in   competition. 

The  Three  English  Generals 

Congress,  speaking  of  them  reproachfully,  observed, 
"Three  of  England's  most  experienced  generals  are 
sent  to  wage  war  with  their  fellow  subjects."  The  first 
liere  alluded  to  was  the  Honorable  William  Howe,  next 
in  command  to  Gage.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fine  presence, 
six  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  of  graceful  de- 
portment. He  is  said  to  have  been  not  unlike  Wash- 
ington in  appearance,  though  wanting  his  energy  and 
activity.  He  lacked  also  his  air  of  autliority;  but  alt a- 
hility  of  manners,  and  generous  disposition,  made  him 
popular  with  both  officers  and  soldiers. 

There  was  a  sentiment  in  his  favor  among  Americans 
at  the  time  when  he  arrived  at  Boston.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  he  was  brother  to  the  gallant  and  generous 
voutli,  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  days 
on  tlie  banks  of  Lake  George,  and  whose  untnnelv 
death  had  been  lamented  throughout  the  colonies.  It 
was  remembered  that  the  general  )iimself  liad  won  rep- 
utation ill  the  same  campaign,  commanding  tlie  light 
infantry  under  Wolfe,  on  the  famous  plains  of  Abraham. 
A  mournful  feeling  had  therefore  gone  through  the 
(.:ountry,  wlien  General  Howe  was  cited  as  one  of  the 
British  commanders  who  had  most  distinguislied  them- 
selves in  tlie  bloody  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  General 
Henry  Clinton,  the  next  in  command,  was   the    grand- 
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son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  George  Clinton, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York 
f«r  ten  years,  from  1743.  The  general  had  seen  serv- 
ice on  the  continent  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  and  inclined  to  corpulency;  with  a 
full  face  and  prominent  nose.  His  manners  were  re- 
served, and  altogether  he  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
Howe,  and  by  no  means  so  popular. 

Burgoyne,  the  other  British  general  of  note,  had  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  age.  In  1758  Burgoyne 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  light  dragoons.  In  1761 
he  was  sent  with  a  force  to  aid  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Spaniards,  joined  the  army  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  and  signalized  himself  by  surpris- 
ing and  capturing  the  town  of  Alcantara.  He  had  since 
been  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Middle- 
sex, and  displayed  considerable  parliamentary  talents. 
In  1772  he  was  made  a  major-general.  Such  were  the 
three  British  commanders  at  Boston,  who  were  con- 
sidered especially  formidable;  and  they  had  with  them 
eleven  thousand  veteran  troops,  well  appointed  and 
well   disciplined. 

In  visiting  the  different  posts,  Washington  halted  for 
a  time  at  Prospect  Hill,  which,  as  its  name  denotes, 
commanded  a  wide  view  over  Boston  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Here  Putnam  had  taken  his  position  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  fortifying  himself  with 
works  which  he  deemed  impregnable;  and  here  the 
veteran  was  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  to  Lee,  the  main  features  of  the  belligerent 
region,  which  lay  spread  out  like  a  map  before  them. 
Bunker's  Hill  was  but  a  mile  distant  to  the  east;  the 
British  standard  floating  as  if  in  triumph  on  its  summit. 
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The  main  force  under 
General  Howe  was  in- 
trenching itself  strongly 
about  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  place  of  the 
recent  battle.  Scarlet 
uniforms  gleamed  about 
the  hill;  tents  and  mar- 
quees whitened  i  t  s 
sides.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  lay  Charlestown 
in  ashes.  Howe's  sen- 
tries extended  a  hundred  and  tifty  yards  beyond  the 
neck  or  isthmus  over  which  the  Americans  retreated 
after  the  battle.  Three  floating  batteries  in  Mystic 
River  commanded  this  isthmus,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship 
was  anchored  between  the  peninsula  and  Boston.  Gen- 
eral Gage,  the  commander-in-chief,  still  had  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town,  but  there  were  few  troops  there 
besides  Burgoyne's  light-horse.  A  large  force,  how- 
ever, was  intrenched  south  of  the  town  on  the  neck 
leading  to  Roxbury — the    only  entrance   to    Boston  by 

land. 

The  American  troops  were  irregularly  distributed  in 
a  kind  of  semicircle  eight  or  nine  miles  in  extent;  the 
left  resting  on  Winter  Hill,  the  most  northern  post;  the 
ritrht  extending  on  the  south  to  Roxbury  and  Dorches- 

ter  Neck. 

Washington  reconnoitered  the  British  posts  from 
various  points  of  view.  Everything  about  them  was  in 
admirable  order.  The  works  appeared  to  be  constructed 
with  military  science,  the  troops  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline.      The  American  camp,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
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appointed   him.      He  had  expected  to  find    eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men    under    arms;  but  there  were  not 
much  more  than  fourteen  thousand.      He  had  expected 
to  find  some  degree  of  s^-stem  and   discipline;  whereas 
ail  were  raw    militia.      He  had  expected  to  find  works 
scientifically  constructed,  and  proofs  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  engineering;   whereas,  what  he  saw  of  the  latter 
was  very  imperfect.      There  was  abundant  evidence  of 
aptness  at  trenching  and  throwing  up   rough  defenses: 
and  in  that  way  General  Thomas  had  fortified  Roxbury 
Neck,  and    Putnam    had    strengthened    Prospect  Hill. 
But  the   semicircular   line    which   linked    the  extreme 
posts,  was  formed  of  rudely  constructed  works,  far  too 
extensive  for  t'-.e   troops    which    were   at    hand  to  man 
them.      Within  this   attenuated    semicircle,  the    British 
forces  lay  concentrated  and  compact;  and  having  com- 
mand    of     the     water,    might     suddenly    bring     their 
main  strength  to  bear  upon  some   weak   point,  force  it 
and  sever  the  American  camp.      In  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider  the    scanty,  ill-conditioned    and    irregular    force 
which  had  thus  stretched  itself  out  to  beleaguer  a  town 
and  harbor  defended   by  ships    and    floating    batteries, 
and    garrisoned    by  eleven    thousand    strongly    posted 
veterans,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  it's  hazard- 
ous   position  to    ignorance,  or  to   that   daring  self-con- 
fidence   which    at    times    in   our    military    history    has 
snatched   success   in    defiance  of  scientific  rules.      One 
of  the  encampments,  however,  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  rest,  and  might  vie  with   those  of   the    British 
for  order  and  exactness.    Here  were  tents  and  marquees 
pitched  in  the  English  style;  soldiers  well  drilled    and 
well  equipped;  everything  had  an  air  of  discipline  and 
subordination.      It  was  a  body  of  Rhode  Island  troops 
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which  had   been   raised,    drilled,   and   brought    to  the 
camp  by  Brigadier   General  Greene,  of  that    province. 
Greene  made  a  soldier-like    address   to  Washington, 
welcoming  him  to  the  camp.    His  appearance  and  man- 
ner were  calculated  to    make    a   favorable   impression. 
He  was  about  thirty-nine  years  of    age,  nearly  six  feet 
high,  well  built  and  vigorous,  with  an  open,  animated, 
intelligent  countenance,  and  a  frank,  manly  demeanor. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  at  once   into   the  con- 
fidence of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  he  never  for- 
feited, but  became  one  of    his   most    attached,  faithful, 
and  efficient  coadjutors  throughout  the  war. 

Having  taken  his    survey  of  the    army,  Washington 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  representing  its  va- 
rious deficiencies,  and,  among  other  things,  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  commissary-general,  a  quartermaster- 
general, a  commissary  of  musters,and  a  commissary  of  ar- 
tillery.   Above  all  things,he  requested  a  supply  of  money 
as  soon  as  possible.     "I  find  myself  already  much  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  a  military  chest."     In  one  of  his 
recommendations  we  have  an  instance  of  frontier  expe- 
diency, learned  in   his  early  campaigns.      Speaking  of 
the  ragged  condition  of  the  army,  and  the    difficulty  of 
procuring  the  requisite  kind  of  clothing,  he  advises  that 
a  number  of  hunting-shirts,  not  less  than  ten  thousand, 
should  be  provided;  as  being  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
mode  of  supplying  this  necessity.     ''I  know  nothing  in 
a  speculative    view    more    trivial,"  observes    he,    "yet 
which,  if  put  in  practice,  would  have  a  happier  tendency 
to  unite  the  men,  and  abolish  those    provincial    distinc- 
tions that  lead  to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction."     Among 
the  troops  most  destitute,  were  tho^e  behinging  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  formed  the   larger    pari  of  the  army. 
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Washington  made  a  noble  apology  for  them.  "This 
unhappy  and  devoted  province,"  said  he,  "has  been  so 
long  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  yoke  has  been  laid 
so  heavil}^  on  it,  that  great  allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  troops  raised  under  such  circumstances  The  defi- 
ciency of  numbers,  discipline,  and  stores,  can  only  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  that  their  spirits  had  exceeded  their 
strength." 

The  arrival  of  Gates  in  camp  was  heartil}'  welcomed 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  received  a  letter 
from  that  officer,  gratefully  acknowledging  his  friendly 
influence  in  procuring  him  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
general. 

The  hazardous  position  of  the  army  from  the  great 
extent  and  weakness  of  its  lines,  was  what  most  pressed 
on  the  immediate  attention  of  Washington;  and  he  has- 
tened to  improve  the  defenses  of  the  camp,  strengthen 
the  weak  parts  of  the  line,  and  throw  up  additional 
works  around  tlie  main  forts.  No  one  seconded  him 
more  effectually  in  this  matter  than  General  Putnam. 
No  works  were  thrown  up  with  equal  rapidit}'  to  those 
under  his  superintendence.  "You  infuse  your  own  spirit 
into  your  workmen,"  said  Washington. 

The  army  was  distributed  by  Washington  into  three 
grand  divisions.  One,  forming  the  right  wing,  was 
stationed  on  the  heights  of  Roxbury.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Ward,  who  had  under  him 
Brigadier-Generals  Spencer  and  Thomas.  Another, 
forming  the  left  wing,  under  Major-General  Lee, 
having  with  him  Brigadier-Generals  Sullivan  and 
Greene,  was  stationed  on  Winter  and  Prospect 
Hills;  while  the  center,  under  Major-General  Putnam 
and  Brigadier-General  Heath,  was   stationed   at   Cam- 
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bridge.  With  Putnam  was  encamped  his  favorite  offi- 
cer Knowlton,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Congress 
to  the  rank  of  major  for  his  gallantry  at  Bunker's 
Hill.  At  Washington's  recommendation,  Joseph  Trum- 
bull, the  eldest  son  of  the  governor,  received  on  the 
24th  of  July  the  appointment  of  commissary-general 
of  the  continental  army.  He  had  already  officiated 
with  talent  in  that  capacity  in  the  Connecticut    militia. 

Nothino-  excited  more  gaze  and  wonder  among  the 
rustic  visitors  to  the  camp  than  the  arrival  of  several 
rifle  companies,  fourteen  hundred  men  in  all,  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia;  such  stalwart 
fellows  as  Washington  had  known  in  his  early  cam- 
paigns. Stark  hunters  and  bush  fighters;  many  of 
them  upward  of  six  feet  high,  and  of  vigorous  frame; 
dressed  in  fringed  frocks,  or  rifle  shirts,  and  round 
hats.  Their  displays  of  sharp  shooting  were  soon 
among  the  marvels  of  the  camp.  We  are  told  that  while 
advancing  at  quick  step,  they  could  hit  a  mark  of  seven 
inches  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  One  of  these  companies  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  first  experience  in  war  had  been  to  accompany 
Braddock's  army  as  a  wagoner.  He  had  since  carried 
arras  on  the  frontier  and  obtained  a  command.  He  and 
his  riflemen  in  coming  to  the  camp  had  marched  six 
hundred  miles  in  three  weeks. 

The  great  object  of  Washington  at  present  was 
to  force  the  enemy  to  come  out  of  Boston  and  try  a 
decisive  action.  His  lines  had  for  some  time  cut  oiT  all 
communication  of  the  town  with  the  country,  and  he 
had  caused  the  live  stock  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance of  the  place  to  be  driven  back  from  the  coast,  out 
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of  reach  of  the  men-of-war's   boats.      Fresh    provisions 
and  vegetables   were    consequently  growing    more  and 
more  scarce  and  extravagantly  dear,  and  sickness  began 
to  prevail.      At  this  critical  juncture,    when    Washing- 
ton was  pressing  the  siege,  and  endeavoring  to  provoke 
a    general    action,  a  startling    fact    came  to    light;  the 
whole  amount  of  powder  in  the  camp  would  not  furnish 
more  than  nine  cartridges  to  a  man  I   A  gross  error  had 
been    made  by  the  committee  of  supplies   when   Wash- 
ington, on  taking   command,  had    required  a  return  of 
the  ammunition.   They  had  returned  the  whole  amount 
of  powder    collected  by  the    province,  upward  of  three 
hundred  barrels:   without    stating    what    had    been  ex- 
pended.     The  blunder  was  detected  on  an  order  being 
issued  for  a   new    supply  of  cartridges.      It  was  found 
that  there  were  but  thirty-two  barrels  of  powder  in  store. 
This  was  an  astounding  discovery.      Washington  in- 
stantly   dispatched     letters    and     expresses     to    Rhode 
Island,  the  Jerseys,  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere,  urging 
immediate  supplies    of   powder    and    lead,  no  quantity, 
however  small,  to  be  considered    beneath  notice.      Day 
after  day  elapsed   without   the    arrival    of  any  supplies; 
for  in  these  irregular  times,  the   munitions  of  war  were 
not  readily  procured.      It  seemed    hardly  possible    that 
the  matter  could  be  kept    concealed    from    the    enemy. 
Their  works  on    Bunker's  Hill  commanded  a  full  view 
of  those  of  the  Americans  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hill. 
Each  camp  could  see  what  was  passing    in    the  other. 
The    sentries   were    almost    near    enough  to  converse. 
There  was  furtive  intercourse  occasionally  between  the 
men.       In    this   critical    state  the   American  camp    re- 
mained for  a  fortnight;   the  anxious  commander  inces- 
santly  apprehending   an    attack.      At   length    a  partial 
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supply  from  the  Jerseys  put  an  end  to  this  imminent 
risk.  Washington's  secretar}',  Reed,  who  had  been 
the  contidant  of  his  troubles  and  anxieties,  gives  a  vivid 
expression  of  his  feelings  on  the  arrival  of  this  relief. 
"1  can  hardly  look  back,  without  shuddering,  at  our 
situation  before  this  increase  of  our  stock.  Stock  did 
I  sa}'?  it  was  next  to  nothing.  Almost  the  whole 
powder  of  the  army  was  in  the  cartridge   boxes." 

Notwithstanding  the  supply  from  the  Jerseys,  there 
was  not  more  powder  in  camp  than  would  serve  the 
artillery  for  one  day  of  general  action.  None,  there- 
fore, was  allowed  to  be  wasted;  the  troops  were  even 
obliged  to  bear  in  silence  an  occasional  cannonading. 
he  Americans  Menaced  in  the  Rear. 

Letters  from  General  Schuyler,  received  in  the  course 
of  July,  had  awakened  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
the  interior.  The  Johnsons  were  said  to  be  stirring 
up  the  Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York  to 
hostility,  and  preparing  to  join  the  British  forces  in 
Canada;  so  that,  while  the  patriots  were  battling  for 
their  rights  along  the  seaboard,  they  were  menaced  by 
a  powerful  combination  in  the  rear. 

Several  Indian  chiefs  made  their  appearance  in  the 
camp  at  Cambridge.  They  came  in  savage  state  and 
costume,  as  ambassadors  from  their  respective  tribes, 
to  have  a  talk  about  the  impending  invasion  of  Canada. 
One  was  chief  of  the  Caughnawaga  tribe,  whose  resi- 
dence was  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  six  miles 
above  Montreal.  Others  were  from  St.  Francis,  about 
forty-five  leagues  above  Quebec,  and  were  of  a  warlike 
tribe,  from  which  hostilities  had  been  especially  appre- 
hended. Washington,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  red 
warriors  of  the   wilderness,  received   them    with  great 
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ceremonial.  They  dined  at  headquarters  among  his 
officers,  and  it  is  observed  that  to  some  of  the  latter 
they  might  have  served  as  models ;  such  was  their  grave 
dignity  and  decorum.  A  council  fire  was  held.  The 
sachems  all  offered,  on  behalf  of  their  tribes,  to  take 
up  the  hatchets  for  the  Americans,  should  the  latter 
invade  Canada.  The  offer  was  embarrassing.  Con- 
gress had  publicly  resolved  to  seek  nothing  but  neu- 
tralit}'  from  the  Indian  nations,  unless  the  ministerial 
agents  should  make  an  offensive  alliance  with  them. 
The  chief  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  declared  that  Gover- 
nor Carleton  had  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans,  but  in  vain.  ^'As 
our  ancestors  gave  this  country  to  you,"  added  he 
grandl}',  "we  would  not  have  you  destro3'ed  b}'  Eng- 
land; but  are  ready  to  afford  you  our  assistance.'" 
Washington  wished  to  be  certain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  before  he  gave  a  repl}-  to  these  Indian  over 
tures.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  General  Schuyler,  who 
had  been  put  in  command  of  the  Lake  forces,  request- 
ing him  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  British  gover- 
nor with  respect  to  the  native  tribes.  He  also  proposed 
an  expedition  against  Quebec,  b}'  way  of  Kennebec 
River.  The  express  found  Schuyler  in  Albany,  where 
he  had  been  attending  the  conference  with  the  Six 
Nations.  He  declared  his  conviction,  from  various 
accounts  which  he  had  received,  that  Carleton  and  his 
agents  were  exciting  the  Indianstribe  to  hostility.  "I 
should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  emplo}' 
any  savages  that  might  be  willing  to  join  us." 

The  siege  of  Boston  had  been  kept  up  for  several 
weeks  without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  The  British 
remained   within    their   lines,  diligently    strengthening 
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them;  the  besiegers,  having  received  further  supplies 
of  ammunition,  were  growing  impatient  of  a  state  of 
inactivity.  Washington  detached  fourteen  hundred 
men  to  seize  at  night  upon  a  height  within  musket  shot 
of  the  enemy's  line  on  Charlestown  Neck.  The  task 
was  executed  with  silence  and  celerity,  and  by  day- 
break the  hill  presented  to  the  astonished  foe  the  aspect 
of  a  fortified  post.  The  British  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  Bunker's  Hill,  but  kept  within  tiieir  works. 
The  Americans,  scant  of  ammunition,  could  only  reply 
with  a  single  nine-pounder;  this,  however,  sank  one 
of  the  floating  batteries  which  guarded  the  neck.  They 
went  on  to  complete  and  strengthen  this  advanced  post, 
exposed  to  daily  cannonade  and  bombardment,  which, 
however,  did  but  little  injur3^ 

A  Diversion  into  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  as  it  was  evident  the  enemy  did 
not  intend  to  come  out,  but  were  only  strengthening 
their  defenses  and  preparing  for  winter,  Washington 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  expedition  to 
be  sent  into  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Kennebec  River. 

A  detacliment  of  about  eleven  hundred  men,  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  was  soon  encamped  on  Cambridge 
Common.  There  were  ten  companies  of  New  England 
infantry,  some  of  them  from  General  Greene's  Rhode 
Island  regiments;  three  rifle  companies  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  one  of  them  Captain  Daniel  Mor- 
gan's famous  company ;  and  a  number  of  volunteers; 
among  whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  but  twenty  3'ears 
of  age,  and  just  commencing  his  varied,  brilliant,  but 
ultimately  unfortunate  career. 

The  proposed  expedition  was  wild  and  perilous,  and 
recjuired  a  hardy,  skillful  and  intrepid  leader.      Such  a 
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one  was  at  hand.     Benedict  Arnold  was  at  Cambridge, 
occupied  in  settling  his  accounts  with  the  Massachusetts 
committee    of    safety.      These    were   nearly    adjusted. 
Whatever  faults  may  have  been  found  with  his  conduct 
in  some  particulars,  his   exploits   on    Lake    Champlain 
had  atoned  for  them;  for  valor  in  time  of  war  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.     Washington  had  given  him  an   hon- 
orable reception  at  headquarters,  and    now    considered 
him  the  very  man  for  the  present  enterprise.      He    had 
shown  aptness  for  military  service,  whether  on  land  or 
water.      He     was    acquainted,    too,    with    Canada,  and 
especially  with    Quebec,  having,  in    the  course   of    his 
checkered  life,  traded  in  horses  between  that  place  and 
the    West  Indies.      With    these    considerations    he  in- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of    the    expedition,  giv- 
ing   him    the  commission    of   lieutenant-colonel    in  the 
continental  army.      As  he  would  be  intrusted  with  dan- 
gerous powers,  Washington,  besides  a  general  letter  of 
instructions, addressed  a  special  one  to  him  individually, 
full  of  cautions  and  considerate  advice.     In  the  general 
letter  of    instructions,  Washington  inserted  the  follow- 
ing clause:     '-If  Lord  Chatham's  son  should  be  in  Can- 
ada,   and    in    any  way  fall  into    your  power,    you   are 
enjoined  to  treat  him  with  all  possible  deference  and  re- 
spect.  You  cannot  err  in  paying  too  much  honor  to  the 
son  of  so  illustrious  a  character  and    so  true  a  friend  to 
America." 

Arnold  was  furnished  with  hand  bills  for  distribution 
in  Canada,  setting  forth  the  friendly  objects  of  the  pres- 
ent expedition,  as  well  as  of  that  under  General  Schuy- 
ler, and  calling  on  the  Canadians  to  furnish  necessaries 
and  accommodations  of  every  kind;  for  which  they 
were  assured  ample  compensation. 
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On  the  13th  of  September,  Arnold  struck  his  tents, 
and  set  out  in  high  spirits.  Washington  enjoined  upon 
him  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  success  de- 
pending upon  celerity;  and  counted  the  days  as  the}' 
elapsed  after  his  departure,  impatient  to  receive  tidings 
of  his  progress  up  the  Kennebec,  and  expecting  that 
the  expedition  would  reach  Quebec  about  the  middle  of 
(Jctober.  In  the  interim  came  letters  from  General 
Schuyler,  giving  particulars  of  the  main  expedition. 
General  Schuyler  was  soon  taken  sick  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Montgomery. 

Along  the  Seaboard. 

While  the  two  expeditions  were  threatening  Canada 
from  difTerent  quarters,  the  war  was  going  on  along 
the  seaboard.  The  British  in  Boston,  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies by  land,  fitted  out  small  armed  vessels  to  seek 
tliem  along  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  inhabi- 
tants drove  their  cattle  into  the  interior,  or  boldly  re- 
sisted the  aggressors.  Parties  landing  to  forage  were 
often  repulsed  by  hasty  levies  of  the  yeomanry.  Scenes 
of  ravage  and  violence  occurred.  Stonington  was 
cannonaded,  and  further  measures  of  vengeance  were 
threatened  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the  Rose  man-of-war, 
a  naval  ofiicer,  who  had  acquired  an  almost  piratical 
reputation  along  the  coast,  and  had  his  rendezvous  in 
the  harbor  of  Newport,  domineering  over  the  waters  of 
Rhode  Island. 

To  check  these  maraudings,  and  to  capture  the  ene- 
my's transports  laden  with  supplies,  the  provinces  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels  each,  at  their  own  expense,  with- 
out seeking  the  sanction  or  aid  of  Congress.  Washing- 
ton, also,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ordered  several  to 
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be  equipped  for  like  purpose,  which  were  to  be  manned 
by  hardy  mariners,  and  commanded  by  able  sea  cap- 
tains. Among  the  sturdy  little  New  England  seaports, 
which  had  become  obnoxious  to  punishment  by  resist- 
ance to  nautical  exactions,  was  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land), in  Maine.  On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of 
October,  Lieutenant  Mowat,  of  the  royal  navy,  appeared- 
before  it  with  several  armed  vessels,  and  sent  a  letter 
on  shore,  apprising  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  come  to 
execute  a  just  punishment  on  them  for  their  "premedi- 
tated attacks  on  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  best  of 
sovereigns."  The  lieutenant  next  offered  to  spare  the 
town  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  refused.  About 
half-past  nine  o'clock, Oct.  12,  the  red  pendant  was  run 
up  to  the  mast-head,  and  the  signal  gun  was  fired. 
Within  five  minutes  several  houses  were  in  flames,  from 
a  discharge  of  bombshells,  which  continued  throughout 
the  day.  The  inhabitants,  "standing  on  the  heights, 
were  spectators  of  the  conflagration,  which  reduced 
many  of  them  to  penury  and  despair."  139  houses  and 
28  stores  are  said  to  have  been  burned. 

General  Sullivan  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  where 
there  was  a  fortification  of  some  strength,  to  give  the 
inhabitants  his  advice  and  assistance  in  warning  off  the 
menaced  blow.  Newport,  also,  was  put  on  the  alert, 
and  recommended  to  fortify  herself.  "I  expect  every 
hour,"  writes  Washington,  "to  hear  that  Newport  has 
shared  the  same  fate  of  unhappy  Falmouth."  Under 
the  feeling  roused  by  these  reports,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  exercising  a  sovereign  power,  passed 
an  act  for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels 
to  defend  the  seacoast  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a 
court  to  try  and    condemn    all    vessels  that   should    be 
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ffjund  infesting  the  same.  This  act,  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  anticipated  any  measure  of  the 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  and  was 
pronounced  by  John  Adams  "one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  history."  General  Gage  sailed  for 
England  on  the  loth  of  October.  The  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  withered  his  laurels  as  a 
commander.      He  never  returned  to  America. 

General  Howe  took  command  in  Boston.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  the  works  on  Bunker's  Hill  and 
Boston  Neck,  and  to  clear  awaj'  houses  and  throw  up 
redoubts  on  eminences  within  the  town. 

Washington  had  recently  been  incensed  b}'  the  con- 
flagration of  Falmouth;  the  conduct  of  Go.einor  Dun- 
more,  who  had  proclaimed  martial  law  in  \'irginia,  and 
threatened  ruin  to  the  patriots,  had  added  to  his  provo- 
cation ;  the  measures  of  General  Howe  seemed  of  the 
same  harsh  character,  and    he  determined   to   retaliate. 

In  this  spirit  he  ordered  General  Sullivan,  who  was 
fortifying  Portsmouth,  ''to  seize  upon  such  persons  as 
held  commissions  under  the  crown,  and  were  acting  as 
open  and  avowed  enemies  to  their  country,  and  hold 
them  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  town.''  Still 
he  was  moderate  in  his  retaliation,  and  stopped  short  of 
private  individuals.  Washington  had  been  embarrassed 
throughout  the  siege  by  want  of  artillery  and  ordnance 
stores;  but  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  moment. 
In  tliis  juncture,  Mr.  Henr}'  Knox  stepped  forward,  and 
offered  to  proceed  to  the  frontier  forts  on  Champlain 
in  quest  of  a  supply.  He  was  one  of  those  providential 
characters  which  spring  up  in  emergencies,  as  if  they 
were  formed  by  and  for  the  occasion.  A  thriving  book- 
seller in  Boston,  he  had  thrown  up  business  to  take  up 
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arms  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  patriots  who  had  fought  on  Bunker's  Hill,  since 
when  he  had  aided  in  planning  the  defenses  of  the 
camp  before  Boston. 

A  Train  of  Ammunition  Arrives. 
On   Dec.  2nd,  a    long,    lumbering    train    of   wagons, 
laden  with  ordnance  and  military  stores,  and  decorated 
with    flags,    came  wheeling   into   Washington's    camp, 
escorted  by  continental  troops  and  militia.     They  were 
part  of  the  cargo  of  a  large  brigantine  laden    with    mu- 
nitions of  war,  captured  and    sent    in  to   Cape    Ann  by 
the  schooner  Lee,  Captain  Manly,  one  of    the   cruisers 
sent   out   by    Washington.      ^'Such     universal   joy   ran 
tiirough  the  whole  camp,"  writes  an  officer,  -'as  if  each 
one  grasped  a  victory  in  his   own   hands."     Beside  the 
ordnance  captured,  there  were  two  thousand  stands    of 
arms,  one    hundred    thousand    flints,    thirty     thousand 
round  shot,  and  thirty-two  tons  of  musket  balls. 

In  the  month  of  December  a  vessel  had  been  captured 
bearing  supplies  from  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  army  at 
Boston.  A  letter  on  board,  from  his  lordship  to  Gen- 
eral Howe,  invited  him  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  south- 
ern colonies;  or,  at  all  events,  to  send  reinforcements 
thither;  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  plan  of  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  indentured  servants,  negroes,  and 
others  appertaining  to  rebels,  and  inviting  them  to  join 
his  majesty's  troops.  In  a  word— to  inflict  upon  Vir- 
ginia the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.  "If  this  man  is  not 
crushed  before  spring,"'  writes  Washington,  "he  will 
become  the  most  formidable  enemy  America  has.  His 
strength  will  increase  as  a  snowball.  Motives  of  re- 
sentment actuate  his  conduct  to  a  degree  equal  to  the 
destruction  of  the  colony." 
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December  had  been  throughout  a  month  of  severe 
trial  to  Washington ;  during  which  he  saw  his  army 
dropping  away  piecemeal  before  his  eyes'.  Scarce 
could  the  disbanding  troops  be  kept  a  few  days  in  camp 
until  militia  could  be  secured  to  supply  their  place.  He 
made  repeated  and  animated  appeals  to  their  patriotism  ; 
they  were  almost  unheeded.  He  caused  popular  and 
patriot  songs  to  be  sung  about  the  camp.  They  passed 
by  like  the  idle  wind.  Home!  home!  home!  throbbed 
in  every  heart.  "The  desire  of  retiring  into  a  chimney- 
corner,"  says  Washington  reproachfully,  "seized  the 
troops  as  soon  as  their  terms  expired."  Can  we  won- 
der at  it?  They  were  for  the  most  part  yeomanry, 
unused  to  military'  restraint,  and  suffering  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  starveling  camp,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  their  own  firesides. 

Greene,  throughout  this  trying  month,  was  contin- 
ually by  Washington's  side.  His  letters  expressing  the 
same  care  and  apprehensions,  and  occasionallj'  in  the 
same  language  with  those  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
show  how  completely  he  was  in  his  councils.  He  could 
well  sympathize  with  him  in  his  solicitudes.  Some 
of  his  own  Rhode  Island  troops  were  with  Arnold  in 
his  Canada  expedition.  Others  encamped  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  and  whose  order  and  discipline  had  been  his 
pride,  were  evincing  the  prevalent  disposition  to  dis- 
band. "They  seem  to  be  so  sick  of  this  way  of  life, 
and  so  homesick,"  writes  he,  "that  I  fear  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  troops  from  our  colonies  will  soon  go 
home." 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived,  the  crisis  of  the 
army;  for  with  the  month  expired  the  last  of  the  old 
terms  of  enlistment.      "We  never  have  been  so  weak," 
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writes  Greene,  "as  we  shall  be  to-morrow,  when  we 
dismiss  the  old  troops."  On  this  day  Washington  re- 
ceived cheering  intelligence  from  Canada.  A  junction 
had  taken  place,  a  month  previously,  between  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  at  Point  aux  Trembles.  They  were 
about  two  thousand  strong,  and  were  making  every 
preparation  for  attacking  Quebec. 

January  ist,  1776,  Washington's  army  did  not  amount 
to  ten  thousand    men,  and  was    composed    of   but  half- 
lilled  regiments.      Even  in  raising  this  inadequate  force, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  indulge  many  of  the  men  with 
furloughs,    that    they    might    visit    their    families    and 
friends.     The  expedients  resorted  to  in    equipping    the 
army  show  the  prevailing  lack  of  arms.    Those  soldiers 
who  retired  from   service   were    obliged  to  leave    their 
weapons  for  their  successors;   receiving  their  appraised 
value.     Those    who   enlisted  were   required  to  bring  a 
gun,  or  were  charged  a  dollar  for  the  use  of  one  during 
the  campaign.      He  who  brought  a  blanket  was  allowed 
two  dollars.      It  was    impossible  to    furnish    uniforms; 
the  troops,  therefore,  presented   a   motley  appearance, 
in  garments  of  divers  cuts  and  colors;  the  price  of  each 
man's  garb  being  deducted  from  his  pay.    The  anxiety 
of  Washington,  in  this  critical  state  of   the   army,  may 
be  judged  from  his   correspondence    with    Reed.     "It 
is  easier  to  conceive  than    to   describe    the   situation  of 
my  mind   for   some   time   past,  and  my  feelings  under 
our    present    circumstances,"  writes  he  on    the   4th   of 
January.   "Search  the  volumes  of  history  through,  and 
I  much  question  whether  a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be 
found;  namely,  to  maintain  a   post   against   the   power 
of  the  British  troops  for  six    months    together,  without 
powder,  and  then  to  have  one  army  disbanded  and  an- 
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Other  raised  within  the  same    distance  (musket  shot)  of 
a  reinforced  enemy.    What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  last 
maneuver,  time  only  can  unfold.''     What  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  picture  he  draws  of   himself    and  his 
lonely  vigils  about  his  sleeping  camp?    "The  reflection 
on  my  situation  and  that  of   this  army  produces    many 
an  unhappy  hour  when  all    around  me  are  wrapped    in 
sleep.      Few  people   know    the   predicament    we  are  in 
on  a  thousand  accounts;  fewer  still  will  believe,  if  any 
disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what  cause  it  flows. 
I  have  often  thought  how  much  happier  I  should   have 
been,  if,  instead  of  accepting  the  command,  under  such 
circumstances,  I  had  taken  my    musket    on    my    shoul- 
der and  entered  the  ranks  ;  or,  if  I  could  have  justified 
the  measure  to  posterity  and  my  own    conscience,  had 
retired  to  the  back  country  and  lived  in  a  wigwam.     If 
I  shall  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  these  and  many  other 
difficulties,  which  might   be   enumerated,  I  shall    most 
religiously  believe  that   the  finger   of    Providence  is  in 
it,  to   blind    the   eyes  of  our   enemies ;  for  surely  if  we 
get  well    through    this    month,  it  must   be   for  want   of 
their  knowing  the  disadvantages  which  we  labor  under.'' 
Recurring  to  the  project  of  an   attack  upon   Boston, 
which  he  had  reluctantly  abandoned  in  deference  to  the 
adverse  opinions  of  a  council  of  war,    he   said:  ''Could 
I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties  which  have   come  upon 
us;  could   I    have   known    that   such    a    backwardness 
would  have  been  discovered  among  the    old  soldiers  to 
the  service,  all  the  generals  upon  earth  should  not  have 
convinced  me  of   the   propriety   of   delaying  an    attack 
upon    Boston    till    this   time."     In  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
couragements. Washington  received  letters  from  Knox, 
showing  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  he  was  exe- 
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cuting  his  mission,  in  quest  of  cannon  and  ordnance 
stores.  He  had  struggled  manfully  and  successfully 
with  all  kinds  of  difliculties,  from  the  advanced  season, 
and  head  winds,  in  getting  them  from  Ticonderoga  to 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  "Three  days  ago,"  writes 
he,  on  the  17th  of  December,  "it  was  very  uncertain 
whether  we  could  get  them  over  until  next  spring;  but 
now,  please  God,  they  shall  go.  I  have  made  forty- 
two  exceedingly  strong  sleds,  and  have  provided  eighty 
yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  them  as  far  as  Springfield,  where 
I  shall  get  fresh  cattle  to  take  them  to  camp.''  It  was 
thus  that  hardships  and  emergencies  were  bringing  out 
the  merits  of  the  self-made  "soldiers  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  showing  their  commander-in-chief  on  whom  he 
might  rely. 

On  the  i8th  of  January  came  dispatches  from  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  containing  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  at  Quebec  and  the  death  of  General  Mont- 
gomery. 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  now  in  Albany,  urged 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  men  for  the  army  in  Canada.  Washington 
had  not  a  man  to  spare  from  the  army  before  Boston. 
He  applied,  therefore,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  for 
three  regiments,  which  were  granted.  His  prompt 
measure  received  the  approbation  of  Congress.  Solici- 
tude was  awakened  about  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  said  to  be 
concealed  in  Tryon  County,  and  numbers  of  the  tories 
in  that  neighborhood  preparing  for  hostilities.  Sir 
John  Johnson  had  fortified  Johnson  Hall,  gathered 
about  him  his    Scotch    Highland    tenants    and    Indian 
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allies,  and  it  was  rumored  he  intended  to  carr}'  fire  and 
sword  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Schuyler, 
forthwith  hastened  from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  soldiers;  was  joined  by  Colonel  Herkimer,  with  the 
militia  of  Tryon  County  marshaled  forth  on  the  frozen 
bosom  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  appeared  before  Sir 
John's  stronghold,  near  Johnstown,  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary. Thus  beleaguered.  Sir  John,  after  much  nego- 
tiation, capitulated.  He  was  to  surrender  all  weapons 
of  war  and  military  stores  in  his  possession,  and  to  give 
his  parole  not  to  take  arms  against  America.  On  these 
conditions  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  as  far  westward 
in  Tryon  County  as  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland 
districts  and  to  every  part  of  the  colony  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  these  districts;  provided  he  did 
not  go  into  any  seaport  town.  The  capitulation  being 
adjusted,  Schuyler  ordered  his  troops  to  be  drawn  up 
in  line  at  noon  (Jan.  20),  between  his  quarters  and  the 
Court  House,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Highland- 
ers, enjoining  profound  silence  on  his  officers  and  men, 
when  the  surrender  should  be  made.  Everything  was 
conducted  with  great  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John's 
Scottish  adherents ;  they  marched  to  the  front,  grounded 
their  arms,  and  were  dismissed  with  exhortations  to 
good  behavior. 

General  Putnam  Makes  an  Exploit. 

The  siege  of  Boston  continued  through  the  winter, 
without  any  striking  incident  to  enliven  its  monotony. 
The  British  remained  within  their  works,  leaving  the 
beleaguering  army  slowly  to  augment  its  forces.  The 
country  was  dissatisfied  with  the  inaction  of  the  latter. 
Even  Congress  was  anxious  for  some  successful  blow 
that   might    revive    popular    enthusiasm.      Washington 
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shared    this   anxiety,  and    had    repeatedly,  in  councils 
of  war,  suggested  an    attack    upon    the    town,  but    had 
found  a  majority  of  his  general    ofhcers    opposed  to  it. 
lie  had  hoped  some  favorable  opportunity  would    pre- 
sent, when,  the  harbor  being  frozen,  the  troops    might 
approach  the  town    upon    the   ice.     The   winter,  how- 
ever, though  severe  at  first,  proved  a  mild  one,  and  the 
bay   continued    open.      General    Putnam,  in  the  mean- 
time, having  completed   the    new    works   at   Lechmere 
Point,  and  being  desirous   of   keeping   up    the  spirit  of 
his  men,  resolved  to  treat  them  to  an  exploit.      Accord- 
ingly, from  his  "impregnable  fortress"  of  Cobble  Hill, 
he  detached  a  party  of  about    two    hundred,  under  his' 
favorite  officer,  Major  Knowlton,  to  surprise   a   British 
guard   stationed    at  Charlestown.      It  was  a  daring  en- 
terprise,  and   executed    with    spirit.      As    Charlestown 
Neck  was  completely  protected,  Knowlton  led  his  men 
across  the   mill-dam,    round   the    base  of  the    hill,  and 
immediately  below  the  fort;   set  fire  to  the  guard-house 
and  some  buildings   in  its  vicinity;   made  several  pris- 
oners,   and    retired    without   loss;  although   thundered 
upon  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort. 

Boston  a  Beleag-uered  City. 
The  condition  of  the  besieged  town  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  distressing.  The  inhabitants  were 
without  flour  or  vegetables;  the  troops  were  nearly  as 
destitute.  There  was  a  lack  of  fuel,  too,  as  well  as 
food.  The  smallpox  broke  out,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  inoculate  the  army.  Men,  women  and  children  either 
left  the  city  voluntarily,  or  were  sent  out  of  it;  yet  the 
distress  increased.  Washingtoi^  still  adhered  to  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  He  was 
sware  that  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable  loss, 
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but  he  believed  it  would  be  successful  if  the  men  should 
behave  well.  His  proposition  was  too  bold  for  the 
lield-officers  assembled  in  council  (Feb.  i6th),  who 
objected  that  there  was  not  force,  nor  arms  and  ammu- 
nition sufficient  in  camp  for  such  an  attempt.  Wash- 
ington acquiesced  in  the  decision,  it  being  almost 
unanimous;  3'et  he  felt  the  irksomeness  of  his  situation. 
"To  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent,"  said  he, 
"fixed  with  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  some 
great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  everj^  military  ope- 
ration for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  it  on, 
is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means  used  to 
conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also 
from  our  friends  and  add  to  their  wonder." 
Munitions  of  War  Arrive. 
At  length  the  camp  was  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Knox  with  his  long  train  of  sledges  drawn  by 
oxen,  bringing  more  than  fifty  cannon, mortars  and  how- 
itzers, beside  supplies  of  lead  and  flints.  The  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  wintry  ex- 
pedition across  frozen  lakes  and  snowy  wastes,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  instructions, 
won  him  the  entire  confidence  of  Washington.  His 
conduct  in  this  enterprise  was  but  an  earnest  of  that 
energy  and  ability  which  he  displayed  throughout  the 
war.  Further  ammunition  being  received  from  the 
royal  arsenal  at  New  York  and  other  quarters,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  ten  regiments  of  militia,  Washington 
no  longer  met  with  opposition  to  his  warlike  measures. 
Lechmere  Point,  which  Putnam  had  fortified,  was  im- 
mediately to  be  supplied  with  mortars  and  heavy  can- 
non, so  as  to  command  Boston  on  the  north ;  and 
Dorchester  Heights,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  were 
forthwith   to  be  taken   possession  of.      *'If   anything," 
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said  Washington,  "•will  induce  the  enemy  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  it  will  be  our  attempting  to  fortify  those 
heights,  as,  in  that  event  taking  place,  we  shall  be  able 
to  command  a  great  part  of  the  town  and  almost  the 
whole  harbor." 

He  was  painfully  aware  how  much  depended  upon 
the  success  of  this  attempt.  There  was  a  cloud  of 
gloom  and  distrust  lowering  upon  the  public  mind. 
Danger  threatened  on  the  north  and  on  the  south. 
Montgomery  had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
The  army  in  Canada  was  shattered.  Tryon  and  the 
tories  were  plotting  mischief  in  New  York.  Dunmore 
was  harassing  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  Clinton 
and  his  fleet  were  prowling  along  the  coast,  on  a  secret 
errand  of  mischief.  Washington's  general  orders  evince 
the  solemn  and  anxious  state  of  his  feelings.  In  a  bul- 
letin to  the  army  he  said:  "It  is  a  noble  cause  we  are 
engaged  in;  it  is  the  cause  of  virtue  and  mankind; 
ever}'  advantage  and  comfort  to  us  and  our  posterity 
depend  upon  the  vigor  of  our  exertions;  in  short,  free- 
dom or  slavery  must  be  the  result  of  our  conduct;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  greater  inducement  to  men  to  be- 
have well.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  the  troops  to 
know,  that,  if  any  man  in  action  shall  presume  to  skulk, 
hide  himself,  or  retire  from  the  enemy  without  the  or- 
ders of  his  commanding  officer,  he  will  be  instantly  shot 
down  as  an  example  of  cowardice;  cowards  having  too 
frequentl}'  disconcerted  the  best  formed  troops  by  their 
iJastardly  behavior." 

A  Graphic  Description  by  a  Woman. 

The  evening  of  Monday  the  4th  of  March  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The 
ground    was  /rozen   too  hard  to  be  easily  intrenched} 
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fascines,  therefore, and  gabions  and  bundles  of  screwed 
hay  were  collected  during  the  two  preceding  nights 
with  which  to  form  breastworks  and  redoubts.  During 
these  two  busy  nights  the  enemy's  batteries  were  can- 
nonaded and  bombarded  from  opposite  points  to  occupy 
their  attention  and  prevent  their  noticing  these  prepa- 
rations. They  replied  with  spirit,  and  the  incessant 
roar  of  artillery  thus  kept  up  covered  completely  the 
rumbling  of  wagons  and  ordnance. 

The  wife  of  John  Adams,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  American  camp,  and  knew  that  a  general  action 
was  meditated,  expresses  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  the 
feelings  of  a  patriot  woman  during  the  suspense  of  these 
nights.  "I  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety, 
since  you  left  me,"  writes  she  on  Saturday.  "It  has 
been  said  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  for  this  month, 
and  when  the  dreadful  to-morrow  will  be,  I  know  not. 
But  hark!  The  house  this  instant  shakes  with  the  roar 
of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door,  and  find  it  is  a 
cannonade  from  our  army.  Orders,  I  find,  are  come, 
for  all  remaining  militia  to  repair  to  the  lines  Monday 
night,  by  twelve  o'clock.      No   sleep  for  me  to-night." 

On  Monday,  the  appointed  evening,  she  continues: 
"I  have  just  returned  from  Penn's  Hill,  where  I  have 
been  sitting  to  hear  the  amazing  roar  of  cannon,  and 
from  whence  I  could  see  every  shell  which  was  thrown. 
The  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  nature, 
and  is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime.  'Tis  now  an 
incessant  roar;  but  oh,  the  fatal  ideas  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  sound!  How  many  of  our  dear  country- 
men must  fall!" 

On  the  Monday  evening  thus  graphically  described, 
as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  the  detachment  under 
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General  Thomas  set  out  on  its  cautious  and  secret  march 
from  the  lines    of    Roxbury    and    Dorchester.      Fortu- 
nately, altliough  the  moon,  as  Washington   writes,  was 
shining  in  its  full  luster,  the  flash   and    roar  of   cannon 
from  opposite  points,  and   the   bursting    of  bomb -shells 
high  in  the  air,  so  engaged  and  diverted  the  attention  of 
the    enemy  that  the   detachment   reached    the    heights 
about  eight  o'clock,  without  being  heard  or  perceived. 
The    working  party   commenced  to    foriify,  under  the 
directions  of   Gridley,  the    veteran    engineer,  who   had 
planned   the  works   on  Bunker's   Hill.      It  was    severe 
labor,  for  the  earth  was  frozen   eighteen   inches   deep. 
Though  not  called  there  by  his    duties,  Washington 
could  not  be  absent  from  this   eventful   operation.      An 
eloquent  orator  (Edward    Everett,  at    Dorchester,  Julv 
4th,  1855)  said  of  Washington,  referring  to  this    night: 
"All   around    him    intense    movement;    while    nothing- 
was  to  be  heard    excepting  the  tread  of  busy  feet,  and 
the  dull  sound  of  the  mattock  upon  the  frozen  soil.    Be- 
neath him  the  slumbering    batteries  of   the    castle;  the 
roadsteads   and    harbor   filled    with  the    vessels   of   the 
royal  fleet,  motionless,  except  as  they  swung    round  at 
their  moorings  at  the   turn    of   the    midnight    tide;  the 
beleaguered    city  occupied    with  a  powerful  army,  and 
a  considerable  non-combatant  population,  startled    into 
unnatural    vigilance   by  the    incessant    and    destructive 
cannonade,  yet  unobservant  of  the  great   operations   in 
progress  so  near  them  ;  the  surrounding  countr}^  dotted 
with  a  hundred  rural  settlements,  roused  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  a  New  England  village  by  the  unwonted  glare 
and  tumult."  The  same  plastic  fanc}' suggests  the  crowd 
of  visions,  phantoms  of  the  past,  which  may  have  passed 
through  Washington's  mind,  ^n   X\m  night  of  feyeris^h 
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ex'citement.  "His  early  training  in  the  wilderness; 
his  escape  from  drowning,  and  the  deadly  rifle  of  the 
savage  in  the  perilous  mission  to  Venango:  the  shower 
of  iron  hail  through  which  he  rode  unharmed  on  Brad- 
dock's  field;  the  early  stages  of  the  great  conflict  now 
brought  to  its  crisis,  and  still  more  solemnly,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  for  himself  and  for  America — the 
ruin  of  the  patriot  cause  if  he  failed  at  the  outset ;  the  tri- 
umphant consolidation  of  the  Revolution  if  he  prevailed." 

The  labors  of  the  night  were  carried  on  by  the  Ameri- 
cans with  their  usual  activity  and  address.  When  a 
relief  party  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
two  forts  were  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  furnish  pro- 
tection against  small-arms  and  grapeshot;  and  such  use 
was  made  of  fascines  and  bundles  of  screwed  hay,  that, 
at  dawn,  a  formidable-looking  fortress  frowned  along 
the  height.  We  have  the  testimony  of  a  British  officer 
for  the  fact.  "This  morning  at  daj-break  we  dis- 
covered two  redoubts  on  Dorchester  Point,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  their  flanks.  They  were  all  raised 
during  the  last  night,  with  an  expedition  equal  to  that 
of  the  genii  belonging  to  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp. 
From  these  hills  they  command  the  whole  town,  so  that 
we  must  drive  them  from  their  posts, or  desert  the  place." 
Howe  sazed  at  the  mushroom  fortress  with  astonish- 
ment,  as  it  loomed  indistinctly,  but  grandly,  through  a 
morning  fog.  "The  rebels,"  exclaimed  he,  "have  done 
more  work  in  one  night  than  my  whole  army  would 
have  done  in  one  month." 

An  American,  who  was  on  Dorchester  Heights,  gives 
a  picture  of  the  scene.  A  tremendous  cannonade  was 
commenced  from  the  forts  in  Boston,  and  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.     "Cannon   shot,"  writes  he,  "are  con- 
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(jnually  rolling  and  rebounding  over  the  hill,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  observe  how  little  our  soldiers  are  terri- 
fied by  them.  The  royal  troops  are  perceived  to  be  in 
motion,  as  if  embarking  to  pass  the  harbor  and  land  on 
Dorchester  shore,  to  attack  our  works.  The  hills  and 
elevations  in  this  vicinity  are  covered  with  spectators  to 
witness  deeds  of  horror  in  the  expected  conflict.  His 
excellency,  General  Washington,  is  present,  animating 
and  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  they  in  return  mani- 
fest their  joy,  and  express  a  warm  desire  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy;  each  man  knows  his  own  place. 
Our  breastworks  are  strengthened,  and  among  the 
means  of  defense  are  a  great  number  of  barrels,  filled 
with  stones  and  sand,  and  arranged  in  front  of  our 
works,  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  made  to  roll 
down  the  hill,  to  break  the  legs  of  the  assailants  as  they 
advance." 

General  Thomas    was  reinforced  with  two  thousanc} 
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men.  Old  Putnam  stood  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  his  four  thousand 
picked  men,  as  soon  as  the  heights  on  the  south  should 
be  assailed.  As  Washington  rode  about  the  heights, 
he  reminded  the  troops  that  it  was  the  5th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre,  and  called  on 
them  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  They 
answered  him  with  shouts. 

Howe,  in  the  meantime,  was  perplexed  between  his 
pride  and  the  hazards  of  his  position.  He  must  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  Dorchester  Heights  or  evacuate 
Boston.  In  the  evening  the  British  began  to  move. 
Twent3'-five  hundred  men  were  embarked  in  transports, 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  rendezvous  at  Castle 
Williams.  A  violent  storm  set  in  from  the  east.  The 
transports  could  not  reach  their  place  of  destination. 
The  men-of-war  could  not  cover  and  support  them.  A 
furious  surf  beat  on  the  shore  where  the  boats  would 
have  to  land.  The  attack  was  consequently  postponed 
until  the  following  day.  That  day  was  equally  unpro- 
pitious.  The  storm  continued  with  torrents  of  rain. 
The  attack  was  again  postponed.  In  the  meantime 
the  Americans  went  on  strengthening  their  works;  by 
the  time  the  storm  subsided,  General  Howe  deemed 
them  too  strong  to  be  easily  carried  ;  the  attempt,  there- 
fore, was  relinquished  altogether.  What  was  to  be 
done.''  The  shells  thrown  from  the  heights  into  the 
town,  proved  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  fleet 
was  equally  exposed.  Admiral  Shuldham, the  successor 
to  Graves,  assured  Howe  that  if  the  Americans  main- 
tained possession  of  the  heights,  his  ships  could  not  re- 
main in  the  harbor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in 
a  council  of  war,  to  evacuate  the  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    But    now   came   on   a   humiliating    perplexity. 
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The  troops,  in  embarking,  would  be  exposed  to  a  de- 
structive tire.  How  was  this  to  be  prevented?  General 
Howe  endeavored  to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  Boston- 
ians,  by  hinting  that  if  his  troops  were  molested  while 
embarking,  he  might  be  obliged  to  cover  their  retreat 
by  setting  tire  to  the  town. 

Daily  preparations  were  now  made  by  the  enemy  for 
departure.  For  some  days  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
was  delayed  by  adverse  winds.  Washington,  who  was 
imperfectly  informed  of  affairs  in  Boston,  feared  that 
the  movements  there  might  be  a  feint.  Determined  to 
bring  things  to  a  crisis,  he  detached  a  force  to  Nook's 
Hill  on  Saturday,  the  i6th,  which  threw  up  a  breast- 
work in  the  night  regardless  of  the  cannonading  of  the 
enemy.  This  commanded  Boston  Neck,  and  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  a  deserter  brought  a  false  report 
to  the  British  that  a  general  assault  was  intended.  The 
embarkation,  so  long  delayed,  began  with  hurry  and 
confusion  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  harbor  of 
Boston  soon  presented  a  striking  and  tumultuous  scene. 
There  were  seventy-eight  ships  and  transports  casting 
loose  for  sea,  and  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  men,  sail- 
ors, and  refugees,  hurrying  to  embark;  many,  espec- 
ially of  the  latter,  with  their  families  and  personal  effects. 
While  this  tumultuous  embarkation  was  going  on,  the 
Americans  looked  on  in  silence  from  their  batteries  on 
Dorchester  Heights,  without  firing  a  shot.  "It  was 
lucky  for  the  inhabitants  now  left  in  Boston,  that  they 
did  not,"  writes  a  British  officer;  "for  I  am  informed 
everything  was  prepared  to  set  the  town  in  a  blaze,  had 
the}'  fired  one  cannon." 

The  English  Evacuate  Boston. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  troops  stationed 
at  Cambridge  and  Roxbury  had   paraded,  and   several 
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regiments  under  PuUiam  had  embarked  id  boats,  and 
dropped  down  Charles  River,  to  Sewall's  Point,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  by  land  and  water. 
About  nine  o'clock  a  large  body  of  troops  was  seen 
marching  down  Bunker's  Hill,  while  boats  full  of  sol- 
diers were  putting  off  for  the  shipping.  Two  scouts 
were  sent  from  the  camp  to  reconnoiter.  The  works 
appeared  still  to  be  occupied,  for  sentries  were  posted 
about  them  with  shouldered  muskets.  Observing  them 
to  be  motionless,  the  scouts  made  nearer  scrutiny,  and 
discovered  them  to  be  mere  effigies,  set  up  to  delay 
the  advance  of  the  Americans.  Pushing  on,  they  found 
the  works  deserted,  and  gave  signal  of  the  fact;  where- 
upon a  detachment  was  sent  from  the  camp  *o  take 
possession. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  were  embarked  and  under 
way;  Putnam  had  taken  command  of  the  city,  and  oc- 
cupied the  important   points,  and    the   flag   of    thirteen 
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Stripes,  the  standard  of  the  Union,  floated  above  all  the 
forts.  On  the  following  day  Washington  himself  en- 
tered the  town,  where  he  was  joj-fully  welcomed.  He 
beheld  around  him  sad  traces  of  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  bombardment,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  he 
apprehended.  There  were  evidences,  also,  of  the  haste 
with  which  the  British  had  retreated — five  pieces  of 
ordnance  with  their  trunnions  knocked  off;  others 
hastily  spiked;  others  thrown  off  the  wharf.  "General 
Howe's  retreat,"  writes  Washington,  "was  precipitate 
beyond  anything  I  could  have  conceived.  The  de- 
struction of  the  stores  at  Dunbar's  camp,  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  was  but  a  faint  image  of  what  may  be 
seen  at  Boston  :  artillery  carts  cut  to  pieces  in  one  place, 
gun  carriages  in  another;  shells  broken  here,  shots 
buried  there,  and  everything  carrying  with  it  the  face 
of  disorder  and  confusion,  as  also  of  distress,"  As  the 
smallpox  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  precau- 
tions were  taken  by  Washington  for  its  purification ; 
and  the  main  body  of  the  army  did  not  march  in  until 
the   20th. 

Notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which  the  British 
army  was  embarked,  the  fleet  lingered  for  some  days 
in  Nantucket  Road.  Apprehensive  that  the  enemy, 
now  that  their  forces  were  collected  in  one  body, might 
attempt  by  some  blow  to  retrieve  their  late  disgrace, 
Washington  hastily  threw  up  works  on  Fort  Hill,  which 
commanded  the  harbor,  and  demolished  those  which 
protected  the  town  from  the  neighboring  country.  The 
fleet  at  length  disappeared  entirely  from  the  coast,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Boston  was  assured. 

A  Tribute  to  Washington. 

The  eminent  services  of  Washington  throughout  this 
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arduous  siege,  his  admirable  management,  b}^  which, 
"in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  an  undisciplined  band 
of  husbandmen  became  soldiers, and  were  enabled  to  in- 
vest, for  nearl}^  a  year,  and  tinally  to  expel  a  brave 
army  of  veterans,  commanded  b}-  the  most  experienced 
generals,''  drew  forth  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
nation.  No  higher  illustration  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment need  be  given,  than  the  summary  of  it  contained 
in  the  speech  of  a  British  statesman,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  House  of  Lords.  "The  army  of  Britain," 
said  he,  "equipped  with  every  possible  essential  of  war; 
a  chosen  army,  with  chosen  officers,  backed  b}'  the 
power  of  a  mighty  fleet,  sent  to  correct  revolted  sub- 
jects; sent  to  chastise  a  resisting  cit}' ;  sent  to  assert 
Britain's  authority; — has,  for  many  tedious  months, 
been  imprisoned  within  that  town  by  the  Provincial 
army ;  who,  their  watchful  guards,  permitted  them  no 
inlet  to  the  countr}^ ;  who  braved  all  their  efforts,  and  de- 
fied all  that  their  skill  and  ability  in  war  could  ever  at- 
tempt. One  way,  indeed,  of  escape  was  left;  the  fleet 
is  yet  respected ;  to  the  fleet  the  army  had  recourse ; 
and  British  generals,  whose  name  never  met  with  a 
blot  of  dishonor,  are  forced  to  quit  that  town  which 
was  the  first  object  of  the  war,  the  immediate  cause  of 
hostilities,  the  place  of  arms,  which  has  cost  this  nation 
more  than  a  million  to  defend." 

On  motion  of  John  Adams,  who  had  first  moved  his 
nomination  as  commander-in-chief,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  was  passed  in  Congress;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  a  gold  medal  be  struck,  commemorating 
the  evacuation  of  Boston, bearing  the  eftigy  of  Wash- 
ington as  its  deliverer. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BRITISH     IN  NEW     YORK. TORIES     IN     NEW     YORK 

CITY. DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  great  aim  of  the  British,  at  present,  was  to  get 
possession  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson,  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  military  operations.  This  they  hoped  to 
effect  on  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  armament,  hourly 
expected,  and  designed  for  operations  on  the  seaboard. 
At  this  critical  juncture  there  was  an  alarm  of  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  tories  in  the  city  and  on  Long 
Island,  suddenly  to  take  uji  arms  and  cooperate  with 
the  British  troops  on  their  arrival.  The  wildest  reports 
were  in  circulation  concerning  it.  Some  of  the  tories 
were  to  break  down  King's  Bridge,  others  were  to  blow 
up  the  magazines,  spike  the  guns,  and  massacre  all  the 
tield-officers.  Washington  was  to  be  killed  or  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy.  Some  of  his  own  bod3'-guard  were 
said  to  be  in  the  plot.  Several  publicans  of  the  city 
were  pointed  out,  as  having  aided  or  abetted  the  plot. 
One  was  landlord  of  the  Highlander,  at  the  corner  of 
i3eaver  Street  and  Broadway.  Another  dispensed  liquor 
under  the  sign  of  Robin  Hood.  Another,  named 
Lowry,  described  as  a  "fat  man  in  a  blue  coat,"  kept 
tavern  in  a  low  house  opposite  the  Oswego  market. 
Another,  James  Houlding,  kept  a  beer  house  in  Tryon 
Row,  opposite  the  gates  of  the  upper  barracks. 

Numerous  arrests  took  place,  and   among   the    num- 
hiT,  some  of  Washington's   body-guard.     A  great  dis- 
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may  fell  upon  the  tories.  Some  of  those  on  Long  Island 
who  had  proceeded  to  arm  themselves,  finding  the  plot 
discovered,  sought  refuge  in  woods  and  morasses. 
Washington  directed  that  those  arrested,  who  be- 
longed to  the  army,  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  the  rest  handed  over  to  the  civil  powers.  Corbie's 
tavern,  near  Washington's  quarters,  was  a  kind  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  conspirators.  There  one  Gilbert  Forbes, 
a  gunsmith,  "a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  white  coat," 
enlisted  men,  and  gave  them  money.  From  this  house 
a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  Governor  Tr-^'on 
on  shipboard,  through  a  "mulatto-colored  negro, 
dressed  in  blue   clothes." 

Hanging  of  a  New  York  City  Tory. 

It   was    at   this   tavern    that    it  was  supposed   Wash- 
ington's   body-guards  were  tampered    with.      Thomius 
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Hickej,  one  of  the  guards,  a  dark-complexioned  man, 
five  feet  six  inches  high, and  well  set,  was  said  not  only 
to  be  enlisted,  but  to  have  aided  in  corrupting  his  com- 
rades; among  others,  Greene  the  drummer,  and  John- 
son the  fifer.  He  was  tried  before  a  court-martial.  He 
was  an  Irishman,  and  had  been  a  deserter  from  the 
British  army.  The  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of 
mutiny  and  sedition,  and  treacherous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  The 
sentence  was  approved  by  Washington,  and  was  carried 
promptly  into  effect  June  28th,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  to  serve  as  a  warning  and  example 
in  this  time  of  treachery  and  danger. 

While  the  city  was  still  brooding  over  this  doleful 
spectacle,  four  ships-of-war,  portentous  visitants,  ap- 
peared off  the  Hook,  stood  quietly  in  at  the  Narrows, 
and  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay.  On  the  29th  of  June 
an  express  from  the  look-out  on  Staten  Island  announced 
that  forty  sail  were  in  sight.  They  were,  in  fact,  ships 
from  Halifax,  bringing  between  nine  and  ten  tliousand 
of  the  troops  recently  expelled  from  Boston ;  together 
with  six  transports  filled  with  Highland  troops,  which 
had  joined  the  fleet  at  sea.  At  sight  of  this  formidable 
armament  standing  into  the  harbor,  Washington  in- 
stantly sent  notice  of  its  arrival  to  Colonel  James  Clin- 
ton, who  had  command  of  the  posts  in  the  Highlands, 
and  urged  all  possible  preparations  to  give  the  enemy 
a  warm  reception  should  the}^  push  their  frigates  up  the 
river.  Other  arrivals  swelled  the  number  of  ships  in 
the  bay  of  New  York  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  men- 
of-war  and  transports.  They  made  no  movement  to 
ascend  the  Hudson,  but  anchored  off  Staten  Island, 
where  they  landed  their  troops,  and  the  hill-sides  were 
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soon  whitened  with  their  tents.  Washington  beheld 
the  gathering  storm  with  an  anxious  e3^e,  aware  that 
General  Howe  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
the  admiral,  to  commence  hostile  operations.  He  wrote 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  urging  a  call  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts government  for  its  quota  of  continental  troops ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men, 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Jerseys  as  a  central  force,  ready 
to  act  in  any  direction  as  circumstances  might  require. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  he  issued  a  general  order,  calling 
upon  the  troops  to  prepare  for  a  momentous  conflict 
which  was  to  decide  their  liberties  and  fortunes.  Those 
who  should  signalize  themselves  by  acts  of  bravery 
v;ould  be  noticed  and  rewarded;  those  who  proved 
craven  would  be  exposed  and  punished.  No  favor 
would  be  shown  to  such  as  refused  or  neglected  to  do 
their  duty  at  so  important  a  crisis. 

About  this  time  we  have  the  first  appearance  in  the 
military  ranks  of  the  Revolution,  of  one  destined  to 
take  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  to  leavi  the  impress  of  his  genius  on  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  As  General  Greene  one  day,  on  his 
wa}' to  Washington's  headquarters,  was  passing  through 
a  field — then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  now  in  the 
heart  of  its  busiest  quarter,  and  known  as  "the  Park'' — 
he  paused  to  notice  a  provincial  company  of  artillery, 
and  was  struck  with  its  able  performances,  and  with 
the  tact  and  talent  of  its  commander.  He  was  a  mere 
3^outh,  apparently  about  twent}'  years  of  age,  small  in 
person  and  stature,  but  remarkable  for  his  alert  and 
manly  bearing.  It  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Greene 
was  an  able  tactician,  and  quick  to  appreciate  any  dis- 
play of  military  science;  a  little   conversation    sufficed 
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to  convince  him  that 
tiie  youth  before  him 
had  a  mind  of  no  or- 
dinary grasp  and 
(juickness.  He  in- 
vited him  to  his 
quarters,  and  from 
that  time,  cuhivated 
his  friendship. 

Hamilton  was  a 
native  of  the  Island 
of  Nevis,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  at 
a  ver}'  early  age 
had  been  put  in  a 
counting-house  at  Santa  Cruz.  His  nature,  however, 
was  aspiring.  ''I  contemn  the  groveling  condition  of 
a  clerk  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,"  writes  he 
to  a  youthful  friend,  "and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  I  mean 
to  prepare  the  way  for  futurit3\  I  am  no  philosopher, 
and  may  be  justly  said  to  build  castles  in  the  air;  yet 
we  have  seen  such  schemes  succeed,  when  the  project- 
or is  constant.  I  shall  conclude  by  saying,  T  wish 
there  was  a  war." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  danger  was  gathering  round  New  York,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  in  mute  suspense  and  fearful  antici- 
pations, the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was 
discussing,  with  closed  doors,  what  John  Adams  pro- 
nounced— "The  greatest  question  ever  debated  in 
America,  and  as  great  as  ever  was  or  will  be  debated 
among  men."  The  result  was,  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
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mously,  on  the  2nd  of  July," that  these  United  Colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States."  "The  2nd  of  July,"  adds  the  same  patriotic 
statesman,  "will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
celebrated  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the  great  an- 
niversary festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the 
day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Al- 
mighty God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bon- 
rires  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore." 

The  glorious  event  has,indeed, given  rise  to  an  annual 
jubilee,  but  not  on  the  day  designated  by  Adams.  The 
fourth  of  July  is  the  day  of    national   rejoicing,    for   on 
that    day    the    "Declaration    of     Independence,"    that 
solemn  and  sublime  document,  was  adopted.   Tradition 
gives  a  dramatic  effect   to    its    announcement.      It  was 
known  to  be  under  discussion,  but  the  closed    doors  of 
Congress  excluded   the   populace.      They    awaited,  in 
throngs,  an  appointed  signal.    In  the  steeple  of  the  state- 
house  was  a  bell,imported  twenty-three  years  previously 
from  London  by  the  Provincial   Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  bore  the  portentous  text  from  scripture:   "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the   land,  unto   all  the    in- 
habitants thereof."     A  joyous  peal  from  that  bell   gave 
notice  that  the  bill  had  been  passed.      It  was  the   knell 
of  British  domination.      No  one  felt  the    importance  of 
the  event  more   deeply  than    John    Adams,  for  no  one 
had  been  more  active  in  producing  it.     We  quote    his 
words  written  at  the   moment.     "When   I  look  back  to 
the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argument    concerning 
writs  of  assistance  in   the   superior  court,  which  I  have 
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hitherto  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  run 
through  the  whole  period  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
recollect  the  series  of  political  events,  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects;  I  am  surprised  at  the  suddenness, 
as  well  as  the  greatness  of  this  Revolution;  Great 
Britain  has  been  filled  with  folly,  America  with  wis- 
dom." 

His  only  regret  was,  that  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence had  not  been  made  sooner.  "Had  it  been 
made  seven  months  ago,"  said  he,  "we  should  have 
mastered  Quebec,  and  been  in  possession  of  Canada, 
and  might  before  this  hour  have  formed  alliances  with 
foreign  states.  Many  gentlemen  in  high  stations,  and 
of  great  influence,  have  been  duped  by  the  ministerial 
bubble  of  commissioners  to  treat,  and  have  been  slow 
and  languid  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
that  province.''  Washington  hailed  the  declaration 
with  joy.  It  is  trut^,  it  was  but  a  formal  recognition  of 
a  state  of  things  which  had  long  existed,  but  it  put  an 
end  to  all  those  temporizing  hopes  of  reconciliation 
which  had  clogged  the  military  action  of  the  country. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  he  caused  it  to  be  read  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of 
the  army.  "The  general  hopes,"' said  he  in  his  orders, 
"that  this  important  event  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incen- 
tive to  every  officer  and  soldier,  to  act  with  fidelity  and 
courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of 
his  country  depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  success 
of  our  arms;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a 
state,  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit, 
and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a  free 
country." 
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The  exultation  of  the  patriots  of  New  York  was  soon 
overclouded.  On  the  12th  of  July  several  ships  stood 
in  from  sea,  and  joined  the  naval  force  below.  Ever}' 
nautical  movement  was  now  a  matter  of  speculation 
and  alarm,  and  all  the  spy-glasses  in  the  cit}'  were  in- 
cessantly reconnoitering  the  bay.  Two  ships-of-war 
were  observed  getting  under  way,  and  standing  toward 
the  city.  One  was  the  Phoenix,  of  forty  guns;  the 
other  the  Rose,  of  twent}'  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Wallace,  of  unenviable  renown,  who  had  marauded 
the  New  England  coast  and  domineered  over  Rhode 
Island.  The  troops  were  immediately  at  their  alarm 
posts.  It  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  ships  and  three  tenders  came  sweeping  up 
the  bay  with  the  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
shaped  their  course  up  the  Hudson.  The  batteries  of 
the  city  and  of  Paulus  Hook  on  the  opposite  Jersey 
shore,  opened  a  tire  upon  them.  The}'  answered  it  with 
broadsides.  There  was  a  panic  throughout  the  city. 
Women  and  children  ran  hither  and  thither  about  the 
streets,  mingling  their  shrieks  and  cries  with  the  thun- 
dering of  the  cannon.  "The  attack  has  begun!  The 
city  is  to  be  destroyed!  What  will  become  of  us.^"  The 
Phoenix  and  the  Rose  continued  their  course  up  the 
Hudson.  They  had  merely  fired  upon  the  batteries  as 
they  passed;  and  on  their  ov\'n  part  had  sustained  but 
little  damage,  their  decks  having  ramparts  of  sand-bags. 
The  ships  below  remained  in  sullen  quiet  at  their 
anchors,  and  showed  no  intention  of  following  them. 
The  firing  ceased.  The  fear  of  a  general  attack  upon 
the  city  died  away,  and  the  agitated  citizens  breathed 
more  freelj'.  Washington,  however,  apprehended  this 
movement  of  the  ships  might  be  with  a  different  object. 
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They  might  be  sent  to  land  troops  and  seize  upon  the 
passes  of  the  Highlands.  He  sent  off  to  put  General 
Mifflin  on  the  alert,  who  was  stationed  with  his  Phila- 
delphia troops  at  Fort  Washington  and  King's  Bridge. 
New  York  had  always  been  a  city  prone  to  agitations. 
That  into  which  it  was  thrown  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 2th  of  July,  by  the  broadsides  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Rose,  was  almost  immediatel}'  followed  by  another. 
On  the  same  evening  there  was  a  great  booming  of 
cannon,  with  clouds  of  smoke,  from  the  shipping  at 
anchor  at  Staten  Island.  Every  spy-glass  was  again  in 
requisition.  The  British  fleet  were  saluting  a  ship  of 
tlie  line,  just  arrived  from  sea.  She  advanced  grandly, 
every  man-of-war  thundering  a  salute  as  she  passed.  At 
her  foretop  masthead  she  bore  St.  George's  flag.  "It 
is  the  admiral's  ship!"  cried  the  nautical  men  on  the 
look-out  at  the  Battery.  "It  is  the  admiral's  ship!" 
was  'echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  word  soon 
flew  throughout  the  city,  "Lord  Howe  is  come  I" 

New  York  City  a  Nest  of  Tories 

Affairs  now  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis.  In 
consequence  of  the  recent  conspiracy,  the  Convention 
of  New  York,  seated  at  White  Plains  in  Westchester 
County,  had  a  secret  committee  stationed  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  traitorous  machi- 
nations. To  this  committee  Washington  addressed  a 
letter  the  day  after  his  lordship's  arrival,  suggesting 
the  policy  of  removing  from  the  city  and  its  environs 
"all  persons  of  known  disaffection  and  enmity  to  the 
cause  of  America;  "especially  those  confined  in  jail  for 
treasonable  offenses;  who  might  become  extremely 
dangerous  in  case  of  an  attack  and  alarm.  He  took  this 
Step  with  great  reluctance;  but  felt    compelled  to  it  bv 
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circumstances.  The  late  coiispirac}'  had  shown  him 
that  treason  might  be  lurking  in  his  camp.  And  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  city  and  the  neighboring  country, 
especiall}'  Westchester  County,  and  Queens  and  Suffolk 
counties  on  Long  Island,  abounded  with  "'tories,"' 
ready  to  rally  under  the  royal  standard  whenever  backed 
by  a  commanding  force.  In  consequence  of  his  sugges- 
tion, thirteen  persons  in  confinement  for  traitorous 
offenses  were  removed  to  the  jail  of  Litchfield  in  Con- 
necticut. Among  the  number  was  the  late  mayor;  but 
as  his  offense  was  not  of  so  deep  a  d^'e  as  those  whereof 
the  rest  stood  charged,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
president  of  the  Convention  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  indulgence. 

The  proceedings  of  Lord  Howe  soon  showed  the 
policy  of  these  precautions.  His  lordship  had  prepared 
a  declaration,  addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  powers  vested  in  liis  brother  and  him- 
self as  commissioners  for  restoring  peace;  and  inviting 
communities  as  well  as  individuals,  who,  in  the  tumult 
and  disasters  of  the  times,  had  deviated  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  to  merit  and  receive  par- 
don by  a  prompt  return  to  their  duty.  It  was  added, 
that  proper  consideration  would  be  had  of  the  services 
of  all  who  should  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  public 
tranquility. 

Within  a  day  or  two  an  officer  of  the  British  nav}'. 
Lieutenant  Brown,  came  with  a  flag  from  Lord  Howe, 
seeking  a  conference  with  Washington.  Colonel 
Reed,  the  adjutant-general,  embarked  in  a  barge,  and 
met  him  half-way  between  Governor's  and  Staten 
Islands.  The  lieutenant  informed  him  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Howe  to  Mr.  Washington. 
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Colonel  Reed  replied,  that  he  knew  no  such    person  in 
the  American    arm}-.       The    lieutenant    produced    and 
offered  the  letter.      It  vvas  addressed  t()  George    Wash- 
ington, Esquire.      He  vvas  informed    that    it  could    not 
be  received  with  such  a  direction.      The  lieutenant  ex- 
pressed much  concern.      The    letter,  he    said,  was  of  a 
civil,  rather    tlian    a  military    nature — Lord    Howe    re- 
gretted he  had  not  arrived  sooner — he  had  gieat  powers 
— it  was  much  lo   be  wished  the  letter  could  be  received. 
While   the    lieutenant   was    embarrassed    and   agitated, 
Reed  maintained  his  coolness,  politely  declining  to  re- 
ceive the  letter,  as   inconsistent   with    his  duty.      They 
parted;  but    after   the  lieutenant  had  been  rowed  some 
liitle  distance,    his    baige    vvas    put    about,   and    Reed 
waited  to  hear  what  further  he   had    to    say.      It  was  to 
ask  by  what  title    General — but,  catching  himself,  Mr. 
Washington  chose  to  be  addressed.      Reed  replied  that 
tlie  general's  station  in  the  army  was  well  known;   and 
they  could  not  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  ad- 
dressing   him,      especially     as    this     matter   had   been 
discussed    in    the  preceding  summer,  of  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, the  admiral  could  not   be    ignorant.      The  lieu- 
tenant again  expressed  his  disappointment   and    regret, 
and  their    interview    closed.      On  the  19th,  an  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Howe  came  with  a  flag,  and  requested 
to  know,  as   there    appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  to  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  generals,  whether  Colonel 
Patterson,   the    British    adjutant-general,  could    be  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  General  Washington.    Col- 
onel Reed,  who  met  the  flag,  consented  in  the  name  of 
the  general,  and  pledged    his    honor    for    the    safety  of 
the  adjutant-general  during    the    interview,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  following  morning. 
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At  the  appointed  time,  Colonel  Reed  and  Colonel 
Webb,  one  of  Washington's  aides,  met  the  flag  in  the 
harbor,  took  Colonel  Patterson  into  their  barge,  and 
escorted  him  to  town, passing  in  front  of  the  grand  bat- 
tery. The  customary  precaution  of  blindfolding  was 
dispensed  with;  and  there  was  a  lively  and  sociable 
conversation  the  whole  way.  Washington  received  the 
adjutant  general  at  headquarters  with  much  form  and 
ceremony,  in  full  military  array,  with  his  officers  and 
guards  about  him.  Colonel  Patterson,  addressing  him 
by  the  title  of  your  excellency ,  endeavored  to  explain 
the  address  of  the  letter  as  consistent  with  propriety, 
and  founded  on  a  similar  address  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer, to  General  Howe.  That  General  Howe  did  not 
mean  to  derogate  from  the  respect  or  rank  of  General 
Washington,  but  conceived  such  an  address  consistent 
with  what  had  been  used  by  ambassadors  or  plenipo- 
tentiaries where  difficulties  of  rank  had  arisen.  He 
then  produced,  but  did  not  offer,  a  letter  addressed  to 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  etc.,  etc.,  hoping  that 
the  et  ceteras,  which  implied  everything,  would  re- 
move all  impediments.  Washington  replied  that  it 
was  true  the  et  ceteras  implied  everything,  but  they 
also  implied  anything.  His  letter  alluded  to,  of  the 
previous  summer,  was  in  reply  to  one  addressed  in  like 
manner.  A  letter,  he  added,  addressed  to  a  person  act- 
ing in  a  public  character,  should  have  some  inscriptions 
to  designate  it  from  a  mere  private  letter ;  and  he  should 
absolutely  decline  any  letter  addressed  to  himself  as  a 
private  person,  when  it  related  to  his  public  station. 

Colonel  Patterson,  findincr  the  letter  would  not  be  re- 
ceived,  endeavored,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  to 
communicate   the    scope   of    it  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
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what  desultory  conversation.  What  he  chiefly  dwelt 
upon  was,  that  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  had  been 
specially  nominated  commissioners  for  the  promotion 
of  peace,  that  they  had  great  powers,  and  would  derive 
the  highest  pleasure  from  effecting  an  accommodation ; 
and  he  concluded  by  adding  that  he  wished  his  visit 
to  be  considered  as  making  the  first  advance  toward 
that  desirable  object.  Washington  replied  that  their 
powers,  it  would  seem,  were  only  to  grant  pardons. 
Now  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  par- 
don; and  such  was  the  case  with  the  Americans,  who 
were  only  defending  what  they  considered  their  indis- 
putable rights.  Colonel  Patterson  avoided  a  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  which,  he  observed,  would  open  a 
very  wide  field;  so  here  the  conference,  which  had 
been  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  courtesy,  ter- 
minated. The  colonel  took  his  leave,  excusing  himself 
from  partaking  of  a  collation,  having  made  a  late  break  • 
fast,  and  was  again  conducted  to  his  boat.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  sensible  of  the  courtesy  of  his 
treatment  in  having  the  usual  ceremony  of  blindfolding 
dispensed  with.  Washington  received  the  applause  of 
Congress  and  of  the  public  for  sustaining  the  dignity  of 
his  station.  His  conduct  in  this  particular  was  recom- 
mended as  a  model  to  all  American  officers  in  corre- 
sponding with  the  enemy ;  and  Lord  Howe  informed 
his  government  that,  thenceforward,  it  would  be  politic 
to  change  the  superscription  of  his  letters. 

In  the  meantime  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Rose  into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  had  roused  a  bellig- 
erent  spirit  along  its  borders.  The  ships  of-war  which 
caused  this  alarm  and  turmoil  lay  quietly  anchored  in 
the  broad  expanses  of  Haverstraw    Bay;  shifting   their 
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i^round  occasionally,  and  keeping  out  of  musket  shot  of 
the  shore,  apparently  sleeping  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
with  awnings  stretched  above  their  decks;   while  their 
boats  were  out  taking  soundings  quite  up  to  the    High 
lands. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  a  hundred  sail, 
with  large  reinforcements,  among  which  were  one 
thousand  Hessians,  and  as  many  more  reported  to  be 
on  the  way.  The  troops  were  disembarked  on  Staten 
Island,  and  fortifications  thrown  up  on  some  of  the  most 
commanding  hills.  All  projects  of  attack  upon  the 
enemy  were  now  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  some  of 
Washington's  ablest  advisers  questioned  the  policy  of 
remaining  in  New  York,  where  they  might  be  entrapped 
as  the  British  had  been  in  Boston.  Reed,  the  adjutant- 
general,  observed  that,  as  the  communication  by  the 
Hudson  was  interrupted,  there  was  nothing  now  to 
keep  them  at  New  York  but  a  mere  point  of  honor;  in 
the  meantime,  they  endangered  the  loss  of  the  army 
and  its  militarj'  stores.  During  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  ships  of  war  with  tiieir 
tenders  continued  to  arrive,  and  Scotch  Highlanders, 
Hessians,  and  other  troops  to  be  landed  on  Staten 
Island.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  squadron 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  recently  repulsed  at  Charles- 
ton, anchored  in  the  bay.  "His  coming,"  writes  Col- 
onel Reed,  "was  as  unexpected  as  if  he  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds."  He  was  accompanied  b}'  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  brought  three  thousand  troops. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  collected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  was  about  thirty  thousand  men ; 
that  of  the  Americans  a  little  more  than  seventeen 
thousand,  but  it  was  subsequently  increased  to    twenty 
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thousand,  for  the  most  part  raw  and  undisciplined.  One 
fourth  were  on  the  sick  list  with  bilious  and  putrid 
fevers  and  dysentery;  others  were  absent  on  furlough 
or  command;  the  rest  had  to  be  distributed  over  posts 
and  stations  fifteen  miles  apart.  The  sectional  jealousies 
prevalent  among  them  were  more  and  more  a  subject 
of  uneasiness  to  Washington.  In  one  of  his  general 
orders  he  observes: 

"It  is  with  wreat  concern  that  the  General  under- 
Stands  that  jealousies  have  arisen  among  the  troops  from 
the  different  provinces,  and  reflections  are  frequently 
thrown  out  which  can  onlj'  tend  to  irritate  each  other, 
and  injure  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  which  we  ought  to  support  with  one  hand  and  one 
heart.  The  General  most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  consider  the  consequences;  that  they 
can  no  way  assist  our  enemies  more  effectually  than  by 
making  divisions  among  ourselves;  that  the  honor  and 
success  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding 
country,  depend  upon  harmony  and  good  agreement 
with  each  other;  that  the  provinces  are  all  united  to 
oppose  the  common  enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sunk 
in  the  rame  of  an  American.  To  make  this  name 
honorable,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  country, 
ought  to  be  our  only  emulation,  and  he  will  be  the  best 
soldier  and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes  most  to 
this  glorious  work,  whatever  be  his  station,  or  from 
whatever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come.  Let  all 
distinctions  of  nations,  countries  and  provinces,  there- 
fore, be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall  behave 
with  the  most  courage  against  the  enem}-  and  the  most 
kindness  and  good-humor  to  each  other.  If  there  be 
any  officers  or  soldiers  so    lost  to    virtue   and  a  love  of 
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their  countn-,  as  to  continue  in  such  practices  after 
this  order,  the  General  assures  them,  and  is  authorized 
by  Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  army,  that  such 
persons  shall  be  severely  punished,  and  dismissed  from 
the  service  with  disgrace." 

The  urgency  of  such  a  general  order  is  apparent  in 
that  early  period  of  our  confederation,  when  its  various 
parts  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  welded  together 
to  acquire  a  thorough  feeling  of  nationality;  yet  what 
an  enduring  lesson  does  it  furnish  for  every  stage  of 
our  Union! 

Washington  had  appointed  General  George  Clinton 
to  the  command  of  the  levies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son. He  now  ordered  him  to  hasten  down  with  them 
to  the  fort  just  erected  on  the  north  side  of  King's 
Bridge;  leaving  two  hundred  men  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  and  alert  officer  to  throw  up  works  at  the 
pass  ot  Anthony's  Nose,  where  the  main  road  to  Albany 
c^iosses  that  mountain.  Troops  of  horse  also  were  to 
be  posted  by  him  along  the  river  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  Washington  now  made  the  last  solemn 
preparations  for  the  impending  conflict.  All  suspected 
persons,  whose  presence  might  promote  the  plans  of 
the  enemy,  were  removed  to  a  distance.  All  papers 
respecting  affairs  of  State  were  put  up  in  a  large  case, 
to  be  delivered  to  Congress.  As  to  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, Mrs.  Washington  had  some  time  previously  gone 
to  Philadelphia,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Vir- 
ginia, as  there  was  no  prospect  of  her  being  with  him 
any  part  of  the  summer,  which  threatened  to  be  one  of 
turmoil  and  danger.  The  other  ladies,  wives  of  general 
otficers,  who  used  to  grace  and  enliven  headquarters, 
had  all  been  sent  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  which 
was  lowering  over  this  devoted  city. 
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On  August  22nd  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  carrying 
their  plans  into  execution.  The  reports  of  cannon  and 
musketry  were  heard  from  Long  Island,  and  columns 
of  smoke  were  descried  rising  above  the  groves  and 
orchards  at  a  distance-  The  city,  as  usual,  was  alarmed, 
and  had  reason  to  be  so;  for  word  soon  came  that  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  with  artillerj'-  and  light-horse,  were 
landed  at  Gravesend;  and  that  Colonel  Hand,  stationed 
there  with  the  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment,  had  retreated 
to  the  lines,  setting  fire  to  stacks  of  wheat,  and  other 
articles,  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Washington  apprehended  an  attempt  of  the 
foe,  by  a  forced  march,  to  surprise  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn. He  immediately  sent  over  a  reinforcement  of  six 
battalions.  It  was  all  that  he  could  spare,  as  with  the 
next  tide  the  ships  might  bring  up  the  residue  of  the 
army,  and  attack  the  city.  Five  battalions  more,  how- 
ever, were  ordered  to  be  ready  as  a  reinforcement,  if 
required.  "Be  cool,  but  determined,"  was  the  exhor- 
tation given  to  the  departing  troops.  "Do  not  fire  at 
a  distance,  but   wait    the    commands  of  your  officers." 

Nine  thousand  of  the  enem}'  had  landed,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  the  chief 
command, and  led  the  first  division.  His  associate  officers 
were  the  Earls  of  Cornwallis  and  Percy,  General  Grant, 
and  Gen.  Sir  William  Erskine.  As  their  boats  ap- 
proached the  shore,  Colonel  Hand  retreated  to  the 
chain  of  wooded  hills,  and  took  post  on  a  height  com- 
manding the  central  road  leading  from  Flatbush.  The 
enemy  having  landed  without  opposition.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  detached  with  the  reserve  to  Flatbush,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army  extended  itself  from  the  ferry  at 
the  Narrows  through    Utrecht   and    Gravesend,  to  the 
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village  of  Flatland.     Cornwallis,  with  two  battalions  of 
light-infantry,  Colonel    Donop's  corps  of  Hessians,  and 
six  field-pieces,  advanced  rapidly  to  seize  upon  the  cen- 
tral pass  through    the    hills.      He  found    Hand   and  hi<^ 
riflemen  ready  to  make  a  vigorous  defense.  This  brought 
him  to  a  halt,  having  been  ordered  not  to  risk  an  attack 
should  the  pass  be   occupied.      He    took    post    for   the 
night,  therefore,   in    the    village    of    Flatbush.      It  was 
evidently    the    aim    of   the    enemy  to  force  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  and  get  possession  of  the    heights.      Should 
they   succeed,  New  York    would    be   at    their    mercy. 
The  panic  and  distress  of   the    inhabitants    went  on  in- 
creasing.    Most   of   those  v\ho  could  afford  it,  had    al- 
ready removed    to    the   country.      Headquarters    were 
besieged  by  applicants  for  safeguard  from  the   impend- 
ing   danger;  and    Washington    was   even    beset  in  his 
walks  by  supplicating  women  with  their  children.    The 
patriot's  heart   throbbed    feelingly  under    the    soldier's 
belt.      Nothing  could  surpass  the  patience    and    benig- 
nant   sympathy  with    which  he   listened  to   them,    and 
endeavored  to    allay  their    fears.      Again  he  urged  the 
Convention  to  carry  out  their  measures  for  the  removal 
of  these  defenseless  beings.   "There  are  many,"  writes 
he,  "who  anxiously  wish  to  remove,  but   have   not  the 


means.'' 


On  the  24th  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  to  inspect 
the  lines  and  reconnoiter  the  neighborhood.  The 
American  advanced  posts  were  in  the  wooded  hills. 
Colonel  Hand  kept  watch  over  the  central  road,  and  a 
strong  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  pass, 
to  check  any  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Flatbush. 
Another  road  leading  from  Flatbush  to  Bedford,  by 
which  the  enemy  might   get   round   to    the    left    of  the 
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works  at    Brooklyn,  was   guarded    by  two   regiments, 
one  under  Colonel  Williams,  posted  on  the   north    side 
of  the  ridge,the  other  by  a  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Miles,  posted  on    the   south    side.      The 
enemy  were  stretched    along   the   country  beyond    the 
chain  of  hills.      It  was  with  deep   concern  Washington 
noticed  a  prevalent  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  camp. 
There   was  a  want  of  system    among   the    otficers,  and 
cooperation  among   the    troops,  each  corps   seeming  to 
act  independently  of  the  rest.    Few  of  the  men  had  any 
military  experience,  except,  perchance,  in    bush-fight- 
ing with  the  Indians.     Unaccustomed  to  discipline  and 
the  restraint  of  camps,  they  sallied  forth  whenever  they 
pleased,  singly  or  in  squads,  prowling  about  and  firing 
upon    the   enemy,  like    hunters   after  game.      Much  of 
this  was  no   doubt   owing  to   the    protracted    illness   of 
General  Greene.      On   returning   to  the  city,  therefore, 
Washington  gave  the  command  on  Long  Island  to  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  warning  him,  however,  in  his  letter  of  in- 
structions, to  summon  the  officers  together,  and  enjoin 
them  to  put  a  stop  to   the    irregularities    which    he  had 
observed   among    the    troops.      Lines  of    defense  were 
to  be  formed  round  the  encampment,  and  works  on  the 
most    advantageous    ground.      Especial    attention    was 
called  to  the  wooded  hills    between  the  works    and  the 
enemy's  camp.      The  passes  through    them    were  to  be 
secured  by  abatis,  and    defended    by   the    best   troops, 
who  should,  at  all  hazards,  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

Putnam  crossed  with  alacrity  to  his  post.  "  He  was 
made  happy,"  writes  Colonel  Reed,  "by  obtaining 
leave  to  go  over.  The  brave  old  man  was  quite  miser- 
able at  being  kept  here."    In   the  meantime   the  enemy 
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were  augmenting  their  forces  on  the  island.  Two  bri- 
gades of  Hessians, under  Lieutenant-General  DeHeister, 
were  transferred  from  the  camp  on  Staten  Island  on  the 
25th.  This  movement  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  Washington.  By  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  he  had 
noticed  that  from  time  to  time  tents  were  struck  on 
Staten  Island,  and  portions  of  the  encampment  broken 
up;  while  ship  after  ship  weighed  anchor  and  dropped 
down  to  the  Narrows.  He  now  concluded  that  the 
enemy  were  about  to  make  a  push  with  their  main  force 
for  the  possession  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  over  additional  reinforcements,  and  among 
them  Col.  John  Haslet's  well-equipped  and  well-disci- 
plined Delaware  regiment;  which  was  joined  to  General 
Stirling's  brigade,  chiefly  composed  of  Southern  troops, 
and  stationed  outside  of  the  lines.  These  were  troops 
which  Washington  regarded  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
on  account  of  their  soldierlike  appearance  and  disci- 
pline. On  the  26th  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  ac- 
companied by  Reed,  the  adjutant-general.  There  was 
much  movement  among  the  enemy's  troops,  and  their 
number  was  evidently  augmented.  In  fact.  General 
De  Heister  had  reached  Flatbush  with  his  Hessians, 
and  taken  command  of  the  center;  whereupon  Clinton, 
with  the  right  wing,  drew  off  to  Flatlands,  in  a  diag- 
onal line  to  the  right  of  De  Heister,  while  the  left  wing, 
commanded  by  General  Grant,  extended  to  the  place 
of  landing  on  Gravesend  Bay. 

Disaster  to  the  Americans. 

Washington  remained  all  day,  aiding  General  Put- 
nam with  his  counsels,  who,  new  to  the  command,  had 
not  been  able  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
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fortified  posts  beyond  the  lines.     In  the  evening  Wash- 
ington   returned    to    the  city,  full    of   anxious  thought. 
A  general  attack  was  evidently  at  hand.    Where  would 
it   be    made?      How    would    his   inexperienced     troops 
stand  the  encounter?     What  would    be   the    defense  of 
the  city  if  assailed  by  the  ships?     It  was  a  night  of  in- 
tense solicitude,  and  well  might  it  be;  for   during   that 
night  a  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  fraught    with    dis- 
aster to  the  Americans.       About    nine    o'clock  Clinton 
began  his  march    from    Flatlands   with    the    vanguard, 
composed  of  light  infantry.     Lord  Percy  followed  with 
the  grenadiers,  artillery,  and  'light   dragoons,  forming 
the  center.      Lord  Cornwallis  brought  up  the  rear-guard 
with  the  heavy  ordnance.     General  Howe  accompanied 
this  division.      It  was  a  silent    march,  without    beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  under    guidance    of  a  Long 
Island   tory,  along    byroads   traversing    a   swamp  by  a 
narrow  causeway,  and  so  across  the  country  to   the  Ja- 
maica road.   About  two  hours  before  daybreak  they  ar- 
rived within  half  a  mile  of  the  pass  through  the  Bedford 
Hills,  and  halted   to   prepare   for   an    attack.      At    this 
juncture  they  captured  an  American  patrol,  and  learned, 
to  their  surprise, that  the  Bedford  pass  was  unoccupied. 
In  fact,  the    whole    road    beyond    Bedford,  leading  to 
Jamaica,  had  been  left  unguarded,  excepting   by  some 
light  volunteer  troops.     Colonels  Williams  and    Miles, 
who  were  stationed  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Hand,  among 
the    wooded    hills,  had    been    instructed    to    send    out 
parties    occasionally    to   patrol    the  road,  but  no  troops 
had  been    stationed    at  the    Bedford    pass.     The  road 
and    pass    may    not    have    been    included    in    General 
Greene's   plan  of  defense,  or   may  have   been    thought 
too  far  out  of  the  way  to  need  special  precaution.     The 
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neglect  of  them,  however,  proved  fatal.  Clinton  im- 
mediately detached  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  to  se- 
cure the  pass;  and,  advancing  with  his  corps  at  the  first 
break  of  day,  possessed  himself  of  the  heights.  He 
was  now  within  three  miles  of  Bedford,  and  his  march 
had  been  undiscovered. 

About  midnight  General  Grant  moved  from  Graves- 
end  Bay,  with  the  left  wing,  composed  of  two  brigades 
and  a  regiment  of  regulars,  a  battalion  of  New  York 
tories,  and  ten  field-pieces.  He  proceeded  along  the 
road  past  the  Narrows  and  Gowanus  Cove,  toward  the 
right  of  the  American  works.  A  picket  guard  of  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  New  York  militia,  under  Colonel  Atlee, 
retired  before  him,  lighting,  to  a  position  on  the  skirts 
of  the  wooded  hills.  In  the  meantime  scouts  had 
brought  in  word  to  the  American  lines  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching  in  force  upon  the  right.  General 
Putnam  instantly  ordered  General  Stirling  to  hasten 
with  the  two  regiments  nearest  at  hand,  and  hold  them 
in  check.  These  were  Haslet's  Delaware,  and  Small- 
wood's  Maryland  regiments;  the  latter  in  scarlet  and 
buff,  who  had  outshone,  in  camp,  their  yeoman  fellow- 
soldiers  in  homespun.  They  turned  out  with  great 
alacrity,  and  Stirling  pushed  forward  with  them  on  the 
road  toward  the  Narrows.  By  the  time  he  had  passed 
Gowanus  Cove,  daylight  began  to  appear.  Here,  on  a 
rising  ground,  he  met  Colonel  Atlee  with  his  Pennsyl- 
vania Provincials,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  were 
near.  Indeed,  their  front  began  to  appear  in  the  un- 
certain twilight.  Stirling  ordered  Atlee  to  place  him- 
self in  ambush  in  an  orchard  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  await  their  coming  up,  while  he  formed  the  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  regiments  along  a  ridge    from    th'> 
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road  up  to  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At- 
lee  gave  the  enemy  two  or  three  volleys  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  then  retreated  and  formed  in  the  wood 
on  General  Stirling's  left.  By  this  time  Sterling  was 
reinforced  by  Kichline's  riflemen,  part  of  whom  he 
placed  along  a  hedge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  part 
in  front  of  the  wood.  General  Grant  threw  his  light 
troops  in  the  advance,  and  posted  them  in  an  orchard 
and  behind  hedges,  extending  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant. 
It  was  now  broad  daylight. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     BATTLE     OF     LONG     ISLAND. THE      RETREAT      OF 

WASHINGTON. 

A  RATTLING  fire  commenced  between  the  British  light 
troops  and  the  American  riflemen,  which  continued  for 
about  two  hours,  when  the  former  retired  to  their  main 
body.  In  the  meantime  Stirling's  position  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Carpenter  with 
two  field-pieces.  These  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  command  the  road  and  the  approach  for 
some  hundred  yards.  General  Grant,  likewise,  brought 
up  his  artillery  within  three  hundred  yards,  and  formed 
his  brigades  on  opposite  hills,  about  six  hundred  yards 
distant.  There  was  occasional  cannonading  on  both 
sides,  but  neither  party  sought  a  general  action.  Gen- 
eral Stirling's  object  was  merely  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check;  and  the  instructions  of  General  Grant  were  not 
to  press  an  attack  until  aware  that  Clinton  was  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans.  During  this  time  De 
Heister  had  commenced  his  part  of  the  plan  by  opening 
a  cannonade  from  his  camp  at  Flatbush,  upon  the  re- 
doubt, at  the  pass  of  the  wooded  hills, where  Hand  and 
his  riflemen  were  stationed.  On  hearing  this.  General 
Sullivan,  who  was  within  the  lines,  rode  forth  to  Colo- 
nel Hand's  post  to  reconnoiter.  De  Heister,  however, 
according  to  the  plan  of  operations,  did  not  advance 
from  Flatbush,  but  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from  his  artiller}^ 
on  the  redoubt  in  front  of    the  pass,  which    replied    as 
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briskly.  At  the  same  time  a  cannonade  from  a  British 
ship  upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook,  contributed  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Americans. 

Seeing  no  likelihood  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
city,  Washington  hastened    over    to    Brooklyn    in    his 
l)arge,  and  galloped  up  to  the  works.    He  arrived  there 
in    time    to    witness   the    catastrophe    for  which  all  the 
movements  of   the   enemy    had    been    concerted.      The 
thundering  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Bedford   had 
given  notice  that  Sir  Henry  had  turned   the    left  of  the 
Americans.      De    Heister   immediately  ordered    Count 
Donop  to  advance  with  his  Hessian  regiment,  and  storm 
the  redoubt,  while  he  followed  with  his  whole  division. 
Sullivan  did  not    remain    to  defend    the  redoubt.      Sir 
Henry's  cannon  had    apprised  him    of   the    fatal    truth 
that    his    flank   was    turned,  and  he  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded.      He  ordered  a    retreat  to   the   lines,  but  it 
was  already  too  late.      Scarce  had  he  descended    from 
the  height,  and  emerged    into   the   plain,  when  he  was 
met  by  the    British    light    infantry  and    dragoons,    and 
driven  back  into  the  woods.      By  this   time  De  Heister 
and  his  Hessians  had  come  up,  and  now  commenced  a 
scene   of    confusion,  consternation,    and    slaughter,    in 
which  the  troops  under  Williams    and    Miles    were  in- 
volved.     Hemmed  in  and  entrapped  between  the    Brit- 
ish and  Hessians,  and  driven    frohi    one   to   the    other,, 
the  Americans  fought  for  a  time  bravely,  or  rather  des- 
perately.     Some   were  cut  down    and   trampled  by  the 
cavalry,  others  bayoneted  without   mercy  by  the    Hes- 
sians.     Some  rallied  in  groups,  and  made  a  brief  stand 
with  their  rifles  from  rocks  or  behind  trees.   The  whole 
pass  was  a  scene  of  carnage,  resounding  with  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  volleying  of   firearms 
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and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  with  now  and  then  the 
dreary  braying  of  the  trumpet.  We  give  the  words  of 
one  who  mingled  in  the  light,  and  whom  we  have  heard 
speak  with  horror  of  the  sanguinary  fur}'  with  which 
the  Hessians  plied  the  bayonet.  At  length  some  of  the 
Americans,  by  a  desperate  effort,  cut  their  way  through 
the  host  of  foes,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  the  lines,  fight- 
ing as  they  went.  Others  took  refuge  among  the  woods 
and  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  but  a  great  part  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Gen- 
eial  Sullivan. 

Washington  had  heard  the  din  of  the  battle  in  the 
woods,  and  seen  the  smoke  rising  among  the  trees; 
but  a  deep  column  of  the  enemy  was  descending  from 
the  hills  on  the  left;  his  choicest  troops  were  all  in 
action,  and  he  had  none  but  militia  to  man  the  works. 
His  solicitude  was  now  awakened  for  the  safety  of 
General  Stirling  and  his  corps,  who  had  been  all  the 
morning  exchanging  cannonades  with  General  Grant. 
He  saw  the  danger  to  which  these  brave  fellows  were 
exposed.  Stationed  on  a  hill  within  the  lines,  he  com- 
manded, with  his  telescope,  a  view  of  the  whole  field, 
and  saw  the  enemy's  reserve,  under  Cornwallis,  march- 
ing down  by  a  cross-road  to  get  in  their  rear  and  thus 
place  them  br^tween  two  fires.  With  breathless  anxiety 
he  watched  the  result.  The  sound  of  Clinton's  cannon 
apprised  Stirling  that  the  enemy  was  between  him  and 
the  lines.  General  Grant,  too,  aware  that  the  time 
had  come  for  earnest  action,  was  closing  up,  and  had 
already  taken  Colonel  Atlee  prisoner.  General  Sterling 
now  thought  to  effect  a  circuitous  retreat  to  the  lines, 
by  crossing  the  creek  which  empties  into  Gowanus 
Cove,  near  what  was  called  the   Yellow  Mills.     There 
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was  a  bridge  and  mill-dam,  and  the  creek  might  be 
forded  at  low  water,  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the 
tide  was  rising.  Leaving  part  of  his  men  to  keep  face 
toward  General  Grant,  Stirling  advanced  with  the  rest 
to  pass  the  creek,  but  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cornwallis  and  his  grenadiers.  Washing- 
ton supposed  that  Stirling  and  his  troops,  finding  their 
case  desperate,  would  surrender  in  a  body,  without 
iirina. 

On  the  contrary,  he  boldly  attacked  Cornwallis 
with  half  of  Smallwood's  battalion,  while  the  rest  of  his 
troops  retreated  across  the  creek.  Washington  wrung 
his  hands  in  agony  at  the  sight.  "Good  God!"  cried 
he,  "what  brave  fellows  I  must  this  day  lose!"  It  was, 
indeed,  a  desperate  tight;  and  now  Smallwood's  men 
showed  their  game  spirit.  They  were  repeatedl}' 
broken,  but  as  often  rallied,  and  renewed  the  fight. 
"We  were  on  the  point  of  driving  Lord  Cornwallis 
from  his  station,"  writes  Stirling,  "  but  large  reinforce- 
ments arriving,  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
provide  for  safety."  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  brave  fellows,  most  of  them  of  Smallwood's  regi- 
ment, perished  in  this  deadly  struggle,  within  sight  of 
the  lines  of  Brooklyn.  That  part  of  the  Delaware 
troops  who  had  first  crossed  the  creek  and  swamp, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  lines  with  a  trifling  loss, 
and  entered  the  Camp  covered  with  mud  and  drenched 
with  water,  but  bringing  with  them  twenty-three  prison- 
ers, and  their  standard  tattered  by  grapeshot. 

The  enemy  now  concentrated  their  forces  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  redoubts.  The  arenadiers 
were  within  musket  shot.  Washington  expected  they 
would  storm  the  works,  and   prepared    for  a  desperate 
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defense.  The  discharge  of  a  cannon  and  volleys  of 
musketry  from  the  part  of  the  lines  nearest  to  them, 
seemed  to  bring  them  to  a  pause.  It  was,  in  truth,  the 
forbearance  of  the  British  commander  that  prevented  a 
bloody  conflict.  His  troops,  heated  with  action  and 
flushed  with  success,  were  eager  to  storm  the  works; 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  life  that  must 
attend  an  assault,  when  the  object  might  be  attained 
cheaper,  by  regular  approaches.  Checking  the  ardor 
of  his  men,  therefore,  though  with  some  difficulty,  he 
drew  them  off  to  a  hollow  way,  in  front  of  the  lines, 
but  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry,  and  encamped  there 
for  the  night. 

The  loss  of  the  Arpericans  in  this  disastrous  battle 
has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  thought  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  to  have  been  nearly  two  thou- 
sand ;  a  large  number,  considering  that  not  above  five 
thousand  were  engaged  The  enemy  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  380  killed  and  wounded.  The  success  of  the 
enemy  was  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  doubt  in 
which  Washington  was  kept  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  and  at  what  point  it  would  chiefly  be 
made.  This  obliged  him  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his 
forces  in  New  York,  and  to  distribute  those  at  Brook- 
13'n  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  at  widely  dis- 
tant places.  In  fact,  he  knew  not  the  superior  number 
of  the  enemy  encamped  on  Long  Island,  a  majority 
of  them  having  been  furtively  landed  in  the  night, some 
days  after  the  debarkation  of  the  first  division.  Much 
of  the  daj's  disaster  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  a  con- 
fusion in  the  command,  caused  by  the  illness  of  General 
Greene.  Putnam,  who  had  supplied  his  place  in  the 
emergency  after  the  enemy  had  landed,  had  not  time  to 
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make  himself  acquainted  with  the  post, and  the  surround- 
ing countr}'.  The  fatal  error,  however,  and  one  prob- 
ably arising  from  all  these  causes,  consisted  in  leaving 
the  passes  through  the  wooded  hills  too  weakly  fortified 
and  guarded ;  and  especially  in  neglecting  the  eastern 
road,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  got  in  the  rear  of 
the  advanced  troops,  cut  them  off  from  the  lines,  and 
subjected  them  to  a  cross  fire  of  his  own  men  and  De 
Heister's  Hessians.  This  able  and  fatal  scheme  of  the 
enemy  might  have  been  thwarted,  had  the  army  been 
provided  with  a  few  troops  of  light-horse,  to  serve  as 
vedettes.  With  these  to  scour  the  roads  and  bring  in- 
telligence, the  night  march  of  Clinton,  so  decisive  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
discovered  and  reported.  The  Connecticut  horsemen, 
therefore,  ridiculed  by  the  Southerners  for  their  homely 
equipments,  sneered  at  as  useless,  and  dismissed  for 
standing  on  their  dignity  and  privileges  as  troopers, 
might,  if  retained,  have  saved  the  army  from  being  sur- 
prised and  severed,  its  advanced  guards  routed,  and 
those  very  Southern  troops  cut  up,  captured  and  almost 
annihilated. 

A  Night  of  Anxious  Vigil. 

The  night  after  the  battle  was  a  weary,  yet  almost 
sleepless  one  to  the  Americans.  Fatigued,  dispirited, 
many  of  them  sick  and  wounded,  yet  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  without  tent  or  other  shelter.  To  Wash- 
ington it  was  a  night  of  anxious  vigil.  The  enemy  had 
pitched  a  number  of  tents  about  a  mile  distant.  Their 
sentries  were  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  close  to 
the  American  sentries.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Washington  went  the  round  of  the  works,  to  see 
that  all  was    right,  and  to   speak    words  of  encourage- 
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ment.  The  morning  broke  lowering  and  dreary.  Large 
encampments  were  gradually  descried;  to  appearance, 
the  enemy  were  twenty  thousand  strong.  As  the  day 
advanced,  their  ordnance  began  to  play  upon  the  works. 
They  were  proceeding  to  intrench  themselves,  but  were 
driven  into  their  tents  by  a  drenching  rain. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Miffliti  arrived  in 
camp,  with  part  of  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Fort  Washington  and  King's  Bridge.  He  brought 
with  him  Shee's  prime  Philadelphia  regiment,  and 
Magaw's  Pennsylvania  regiment,  both  well  disciplined 
and  officered,  and  accustomed  to  act  together.  The}- 
were  so  much  reduced  in  number,  however,  by  sick- 
ness, that  they  did  not  amount  in  tlie  whole  to  m.ore 
than  eight  hundred  men.  With  Mifflin  came  also  Colo- 
nel Glover's  Massachusetts  regiment,  composed  chief!}- 
of  Marblehead  fishermen,  and  sailors,  hardy,  adroit, 
and  weather-proof;  trimly  clad  in  blue  jackets  and 
trousers.  The  detachment  numbered,  in  the  whole, 
about  thirteen  hundred  men,  all  fresh  and  full  of  spirits. 
Every  eye  brightened  as  they  marched  briskly  along 
the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery  aspect.  They  were 
j)0sted  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  intrenchments. 

On  the  29th  there  was  a  dense  fog  over  the  island, 
that  wrapped  everything  in  mystery.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning,  General  Mifflin,  with  Adjutant-General 
Reed  and  Colonel  Grayson  of  Virginia,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's aides-de-camp,  rode  to  the  western  outposts, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Red  Hook.  While  the}-  were 
there,  a  light  breeze  lifted  the  fog  from  a  part  of  the 
New  York  ba_y,  and  revealed  the  British  ships  at  their 
anchorage  opposite  Staten  Island.  There  appeared  to 
be  an  unusual  bustle  among  them.  Boats  were  passing  to 
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and  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  if  seeking  or  carrying 
orders.       Some  movement  was  apparently  in  agitation. 

The  idea  occurred  to  the  reconnoitering  party  that  the 
fleet  was  preparing,  should  the  wind  hold  and  the  fog 
clear  away,  to  come  up  the  bay  at  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
silence  the  feeble  batteries  at  Red  Hook  and  the  city, 
and  anchor  in  the  East  River.  In  that  case  the  army 
on  Long  Island  would  be  completel}^  surrounded  and 
entrapped.  Alarmed  at  this  perilous  probability,  they 
spurred  back  to  headquarters,  to  urge  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  army.  Washington  instantly  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war.  The  difficulty  was  already 
apparent,  of  guarding  such  extensive  works  with  troops 
fatigued  and  dispirited,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  Other  dangers  now  presented  them- 
selves. Their  communication  with  New  York  might 
be  cut  off  by  the  fleet  from  below.  Other  ships  had 
passed  round  Long  Island,  and  were  at  Flushing  Bay 
on  the  Sound.  These  might  land  troops  on  the  east 
side  of  Harlem  River,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
King's  Bridge,  that  key  of  Manhattan  Island.  Tak- 
ing all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  was  resolved 
to  cross  with  the  troops   to    the    city   that    very    night. 

Never  did  retreat  require  greater  secrecy  and  circum- 
spection. Nine  thousand  men,  with  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  before  a  victorious 
army,  encamped  so  near  that  every  stroke  of  spade 
and  pickax  from  their  trenches  could  be  heard.  The 
retreating  troops,  moreover,  were  to  be  embarked  and 
conveyed  across  a  strait  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
swept  by  rapid  tides.  The  least  alarm  of  their  move- 
ments would  bring  the  enemy  upon  them,  and  produce 
a  terrible  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage  at  the  place 
of  embarkation. 
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Washington  made  the  preparatory  arm^rgeroeiUL.  WAh 
ofeat  alertness,  yet  profound  secrecy.  Verbal  order? 
were  sent  to  Colonel  Hughes,  who  acted  as  quarter- 
master-general, to  impress  all  water  craft,  large  and 
small,  from  Spu^'ten  Duyvil  on  the  Hudson  round  U 
Hell  Gate  on  the  Sound,  and  have  them  on  the  eas' 
side  oi  the  city  by  evening.  The  order  was  issued  a' 
noon,  and  so  promptly  executed,  that,  although  some 
of  the  vessels  had  to  be  brought  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  they  were  all  at  Brooklyn  at  eight  o'clock  ir 
the  evening,  and  put  under  the  management  of  Colonel 
Glover's  amphibious  Marblehead  regiment.  To  pre- 
pare the  army  for  a  general  movement  without  betray- 
ing the  object,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  night  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  The  orders  caused  surprise,  for  the  poor  fel- 
lows were  exhausted,  and  their  arms  rendered  nearlj 
useless  by  the  rain ;  all,  however,  prepared  to  obey, 
but  several  made  their  wills.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  troops  began  to  retire  from  the  breast- 
works. As  one  regiment  quietly  withdrew  from  theii 
station  on  guard,  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  moved 
up  and  filled  the  vacancy.  There  was  a  stifled  murmuf 
in  the  camp,  unavoidable  in  a  movement  of  the  kind 
but  it  gradually  died  away  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
as  the  main  body  moved  on  in  silence  and  order.  The 
3-outhful  Hamilton,  whose  military  merits  had  won  the 
favor  of  General  Greene,  and  who  had  lost  his  baggage 
and  a  field-piece  in  the  battle,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  party.  In  the  meantime  the  embarkation 
went  on  with  all  possible  dispatch,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Washington,  who  stationed  himself  at  the  ferry, 
superintending  every  movement. 
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The  fog  which  prevailed  all  this  time,  seemed  almost 
providential.  While  it  hung  over  Long  Island,  and 
concealed  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  the  atmos- 
phere was  clear  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 
The  adverse  wind,  too,  died  away,  the  river  became  so 
smooth  that  the  row-boats  could  be  laden  almost  to  the 
gunwale;  and  a  favoring  breeze  sprang  up  for  the  sail- 
boats. The  whole  embarkation  of  troops,  artillery, 
ammunition, provisions, cattle, horses  and  carts, was  hap- 
pily effected,  and  b}^  daybreak  the  greater  part  had 
safely  reached  the  city,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  Glover's 
Marblehead  men.  Scarce  anything  was  abandoned  to 
the  enemy,  excepting  a  few  heavy  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  a  proper  time,  Mifflin  with  his  covering  party  left 
the   lines,    and    effected    a   silent    retreat  to  the  ferry. 

Washington,  though  repeatedly  entreated,  refused  to 
enter  a  boat  until  all  the  troops  were  embarked;  and 
crossed  the  river  with  the  last.  A  Long  Island  tra- 
dition tells  how  the  British  camp  became  aware  of  the 
march  which  had  been  stolen  upon  it.  Near  the  ferry 
resided  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  whose  husband,  suspected  of 
favoring  the  enemj^  had  been  removed  to  the  interior 
of  New  Jersey.  On  seeing  the  embarkation  of  the  first 
detachment,  she,  out  of  loyalty  or  revenge,  sent  off  a 
black  servant  to  inform  the  first  British  officer  he  could 
find,  of  what  was  going  on.  The  negro  succeeded  in 
passing  the  American  sentinels,  but  arrived  at  a  Hes- 
sian outpost,  where  he  could  not  make  himself  under- 
stood, and  was  put  under  guard  as  a  suspicious  person. 
There  he  was  kept  until  daybreak,  when  an  officer  visit- 
ing the  post,  examined  him,  and  was  astounded  by  his 
story.  An  alarm  was  given,  the  troops  were  called  to 
arms;  Captain     Montresor,    aide-de-camp    of    General 
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Howe,  followed  by  a  handful  of  men,  climbed  cau- 
tiously over  the  crest  of  the  works  and  found  them  de- 
serted. Advanced  parties  were  hurried  down  to  the 
ferry.  The  fog  had  cleared  away  sufficiently  for  them 
to  see  the  rear  boats  of  the  retreating  army  half-way 
across  the  river.  This  extraordinary  retreat,  which,  in 
its  silence  and  celerit}^  equaled  the  midnight  fortifying 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the  most  signal  achieve- 
ments of  the  war,  and  redounded  greatly  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Washington,  who,  we  are  told,  for  forty-eight 
hours  preceding  the  safe  extricating  of  his  army  from 
their  perilous  situation,  scarce  closed  his  ej^es,  and 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on   horseback. 

The  enemy  had  now  possession  of  Long  Island. 
British  and  Hessian  troops  garrisoned  the  works  at 
Brooklyn.  Admiral  Howe  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet,  and  anchored  close  to  Governor's 
Island,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  cit^-.  On  the  night 
of  Monday  (Sept. 2nd), a  forty-gun  ship,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  favorable  wind  and  tide,  passed  between  Gov- 
ernor's Island  and  Long  Island,  swept  unharmed  by 
the  batteries  which  opened  upon  her,  and  anchored  in 
Turtle  Bay,  above  the  city.  In  the  morning  Washing- 
ton dispatched  Major  Crane  of  the  artillery,  with  two 
twelve-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  to  anno}'  her  from  the 
New  York  shore.  They  hulled  her  several  times,  and 
obliged  her  to  take  shelter  behind  Blackwell's  Island. 
Several  other  ships-of-war,  with  transports  and  store- 
ships,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sound,  having  gone  round  Long  Island.  As  the 
city  might  speedily  be  attacked,  Washington  caused  all 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  conveyed  to  Orangetown, 
in  the  Jerseys,  and  such  military  stores  and  baggage  as 
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were  not  immediately  needed,  to  be  removed,  as  fast  as 
conveyances  could  be  procured,  to  a  post  partially  for- 
tified at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, about  twenty-two  miles  above  the  city. 

After  the  retreat  from  Brooklyn,  Washington  nar- 
rowly watched  the  movements  of  the  eneni}^  to  discover 
their  further  plans.  Their  whole  force,  excepting  about 
four  thousand  men,  had  been  transferred  from  Staten  to 
Long  Island.  A  great  part  was  encamped  on  the 
peninsula  between  Newtown  Inlet  and  Flushing  Bay. 
A  battery  had  been  thrown  up  near  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  to  check  an  American  battery  at  Horen's 
Hook  opposite,  and  to  command  the  mouth  of  Harlem 
River.  Troops  were  subsequently  stationed  on  the 
Islands  about  Hell  Gate.  "It  is  evident, "writes  Wash- 
ington, "the  enemy  mean  to  inclose  us  on  the  Island 
of  New  York,  by  taking  post  in  our  rear,  while  the 
shipping  secures  the  front,  and  thus,  by  cutting  oflf  our 
communication  with  the  country,  oblige  us  to  fight 
them  on  their  own  terms,  or  surrender  at  discretion; 
or  by  a  brilliant  stroke  endeavor  to  cut  this  army  in 
pieces,  and  secure  the  collection  of  arms  and  stores, 
which,  the}'  well  know,  we  shall  not  be  able  soon  to 
replace." 

New  York  City  Evacuated. 

In  a  council  of  war,  held  the  7th  of  September,  the 
question  was  discussed,  whether  the  city  should  be  de- 
fended or  evacuated.  All  admitted  that  it  would  not 
be  tenable,  should  it  be  cannonaded  and  bombarded. 
By  removing,  they  would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  ships;  they  would  keep  them  at  bay; 
put  nothing  at  hazard;  keep  the  army  together  to  be 
recruited  another  year,  and  preserve  the  unspent  stores 
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and  the  heavy  artillery.  Washington  himself  inclined 
to  this  opinion.  General  Greene,  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, dated  Sept.' 5th,  advised  that  the  army  should 
abandon  both  city  and  island,  and  post  itself  at  King's 
Bridge  and  along  the  Winchester  shore.  That  there 
was  no  object  to  be  obtained  by  holding  any  position 
below  King's  Bridge. 

The  city  and  island,  he  observed,  were  objects  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  general  interests  of 
America.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  and  suburbs  belonged 
to  tories;  there  was  no  great  reason,  therefore,  to  run 
any  considerable  risk  in  its  defense.  The  honor  and 
interest  of  America  required  a  general  and  speedy  re- 
treat. But  as  the  enem}',  once  in  possession,  could 
never  be  dislodged  without  a  superior  naval  force;  as 
the  place  would  furnish  them  with  excellent  winter 
quarters  and  barrack  room,  and  an  abundant  market,  he 
advised  to  burn  both  cit}^  and  suburbs  before  retreating. 
Well  might  the  poor,  harassed  citizen,  feel  hysterical, 
threatened  as  they  were  by  sea  and  land, and  their  very 
defenders  debating  the  policy  of  burning  their  houses 
over  their  heads.  Fortunately  for  them,  Congress  had 
expressly  forbidden  that  any  harm  should  be  done  to 
New  York. 

Washington  had  now  wisely  determined  on  a  retreat 
from  New  York  City.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by 
holding  it;  its  population  was  nearly  all  English  sym- 
pathizers and  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  convey 
information  to  the  enemy,  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
water  over  the  bosom  of  which  the  British  flotilla  was 
moving  to  land  troops  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  enemy 
had  two  men  to  his  one,  and  their  ships  were  floating 
forts  from  which  shot  and  shells  could  be  poured  into 
his  ranks. 
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On  September  14th  the  retreat  began.  A  tempo- 
rary position  was  at  first  taken  on  the  heights  at  Harlem 
River,  where  New  York  Island  is  separated  by  that 
jtream  from  the  mainland. 

Putnam's  troops  were  the  last  to  leave  the  city,  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  the  British  forces 
ihat  were  now  rapidly  entering  the  city. 

Tradition  gives  a  circumstance  which  favored  Put- 
nam's retreat. The  British  generals, in  passing  by  Murray 
Hill,  the  country  residence  of  a  patriot  of  that  name  who 
was  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  made  a  halt  to  seek  some 
refreshments.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  was  absent; 
hut  his  wife  set  cake  and  wine  before  them  in  abun- 
il ince.  So  grateful  were  these  refreshments  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  that  the}'  lingered  over  their  wine,  quaffing 
and  laughing,  and  bantering  their  patriotic  hostess  about 
the  ludicrous  panic  and  discomfiture  of  her  country- 
men. In  the  meantime,  before  they  were  roused  from 
their  regale,  Putnam  and  his  forces  had  nearly  passed 
by,  within  a  mile  of  them.  All  the  loss  sustained  by 
him  in  his  perilous  retreat,  was  fifteen  killed,  and  about 
three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  It  became,  adds  the 
tradition,  a  common  saying  among  the  American  offi- 
cers, that  Mrs.  Murray  saved  Putnam's  division  of  the 
army. 

The  fortified  camp,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army 
was  now  assembled,  was  upon  that  neck  of  land  several 
miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  not  above  a  mile  wide, 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  or  New  York 
Island.  Fort  Washington  occupied  the  crest  of  one  of 
}he  rocky  heights  above  mentioned,  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  it  was  King's 
Bridge,  crossing  Spuyten  Uuy vil  Creek,  and  forming  at 
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that  time  the  only  pass  from    Manhattan    Island  to  the 
mainland.      About  a  mile  and  a  half   south    of  the  fort, 
a  double  row  of  lines   extended    across   the    neck  from 
Harlem  River  to  the    Hudson.      They  faced    south    to- 
ward New  York,  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
and  were  defended   by  batteries.      There    were    strong 
advanced  posts,  about  two  miles  south  of  the'outer  line; 
one    on    the    left    of  Harlem,  commanded    by  General 
Spencer,  the  other  on    the    right,    at    what    was    called 
McGowan's     pass,    commanded    by   General  Putnam. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond    these  posts  the  British 
lines  extended  across  the  island  from  Horen's  Hook  to 
the  Hudson,  being  a  continuous  encampment,  two  miles 
in  length,  with   both  flanks  covered  by  shipping.      An 
open  plain  intervened  between  the  hostile  camps.   Wash- 
ington had  established  his  headquarters  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  within  the    inner   line,   at  a  country-seat,  the 
owners  of  which  were  absent. 

Washington,  however,  had  only  temporarily  estab- 
lished himself  here,  while  collecting  his  army  and  pre- 
paring for  an  orderly  retreat,  and  on  the  21st  he  shifted 
his  position  to  Valentine's  Hill,  and  on  the  23rd  to  White 
Plains. 

The  British  quickly  followed,  and  at  White  Plains 
the  two  armies  again  confronted  each   othtr. 

The  British  army  now  rested  with  their  left  wing 
on  a  hill  they  had  just  taken,  and  which  they  were  busy 
intrenching.  They  were  extending  their  right  wing  to 
the  left  of  the  American  lines,  so  that  their  two  wings 
and  center  formed  nearly  a  semicircle.  It  was  evi- 
dently their  design  to  outflank  the  American  camp, 
and  get  in  the  rear  of  it.  "The  two  armies,"  says 
General    Heath    in    his    Memoirs,  "lay  looking  at  each 
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Other,  within  long  cannon  shot.  In  the  night  time  the 
British  lighted  up  a  vast  number  of  fires,  the  weather 
growing  pretty  cold.  These  fires,  some  on  the  level 
ground,  some  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  all  dis- 
tances to  their  brows,  some  of  which  were  lofty,  seemed 
to  the  eye  to  mix  with  the  stars.  The  American  side 
doubtless  exhibited  to  them  a  similar  appearance."  Dur- 
ing this  anxious  night,  Washington  was  assiduously  oc- 
cupied in  throwing  back  his  riglit  wing  to  stronger 
ground;  doubling  his  intrenchments  and  constructing 
three  redoubts,  with  a  line  in  front,  on  the  summit  of 
his  post.  These  works  were  principally  intended  for 
defense  against  small-arms,  and  were  made  of  the  stalks 
of  Indian  i:orn  or  maize  taken  from  a  neighboring  corn- 
field and  pulled  up  with  the  earth  clinging  in  masses  to 
the  large  roots.  "'The  roots  of  the  stalks,"  says  Heath, 
"and  earth  on  them  placed  in  the  face  of  the  works, 
answered  the  purpose  of  sods  and  fascines.  The  tops 
being  placed  inward,  as  the  loose  earth  was  thrown 
upon  them,  became  as  so  majy  trees  to  the  work,  which 
was  carried  up  with  a  dispatch  scarcelj'  conceivable." 
In  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  Howe  beheld  how 
greatly  Washington  had  improved  his  position  and 
strengthened  it,  by  what  appeared  to  be  solidly  con- 
structed works,  he  postponed  his  meditated  assault, 
ordered  up  Lord  Percy  from  Harlem  with  the  fourth  bri- 
gade and  two  battalions  of  the  sixth,  and  proceeded  to 
throw  up  lines  and  redoubts  in  front  of  the  American 
camp,  as  if  preparing  to  cannonade  it.  As  the  enemy 
were  endeavoring  to  outflank  him,  especially  on  his 
right  wing,  Washington  apprehended  one  of  their  ob- 
jects might  be  to  advance  a  part  of  their  force,  and 
seize  on  Pine's  Bridge  overCroton  River,  which  would 
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cut  off  his  communication  with  the  upper  country.  Gen- 
eral Beall,  with  three  Mar^dand  regiments,  was  sent 
off  with  all  expedition  to  secure  that  pass.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  war-worn  condition  of  the  troops, 
unseasoned  as  they  were  to  this  kind  of  service.  "The 
rebel  arm}',"  wrote  a  British  officer,"  are  in  so  wretched 
a  condition,  as  to  clothing  and  accouterments,  that  I 
believe  no  nation  ever  saw  such  a  set  of  tatterdemalions. 
There  are  few  coats  among  them  but  what  are  out  at 
elbows;  in  a  whole  regiment  there  is  scarce  a  pair  of 
breeches.  Judge,  then,  how  they  must  be  pinched  by 
a  winter's  campaign.  We,  who  are  warmly  clothed 
and  well  equipped,  already  feel  it  severely;  for  it  is 
even  now  much  colder  than  I  ever  felt  it  in  England." 
Alas  for  the  poor,  naked,  weather-beaten  patriots, who 
had  to  cope  with  these  well-armed,  well-clad,  well-ap- 
pointed mercenaries! 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  Washington  made  another 
of  those  moves  which  perplexed  the  worthy  Clinton. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  he  shifted  his  whole  position, 
set  fire  to  the  barns  and  out-houses  containing  forage 
and  stores,  which  there  was  no  time  to  remove,  and, 
leaving  a  strong  rearguard  on  the  heights,  and  in  the 
neighboring  wood,  retired  with  his  main  army  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  among  the  high,  rock}^  hills  about 
Northcastle,  Hare  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  in- 
trench and  fortify  himself;  his  policy  this  time  being, 
as  he  used  to  say,  "to  tight  with  the  spade  and  mat- 
tock." General  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  his  fastness.  He  at  one  time  ordered  an  attack 
on  the  rear  guard,  but  a  violent  rain  prevented  it,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  he  remained  seemingly  inactive. 
During  the  night  of  the  4th  this  quiet    was  interrupted. 
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A  mysterious  sound  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
British  camp, like  the  rumbling  of  wagons  and  artillery. 
The  enemy  were  decamping  Long  trains  were  ob- 
served, defiling  across  the  hilly  country,  along  the  roads 
leaduig  to  Dobbs'  Ferry  on  the  Hudson.  The  move- 
ment continued  for  three  successive  days,  until  their 
whole  force,  British  and  Hessians,  disappeared  from 
White  Plains. 

It  was  now  the  intention  of  the  English  army  to  as- 
sault the  forts  on  the  Hudson,  and  advance  along  that 
stream.  Lord  Howe,  however,  was  slow  in  carrying 
out  this  movement,  and  little  of  great  importance  oc- 
curred till  the  monih  of  November. 

Washington  left  his  camp  at  Northcastle  on  Novem- 
ber loih  at  II  A  M  ,and  arrived  at  Peekskill  at  sunset, 
where  General  Heath  with  his  division  had  preceded 
him. 

In  the  meantime  Fort  Washington,  under  General 
Magaw,had  fallen  after  a  fierce  defense  by  the  Ameri- 
cans who  occupied  it. 

Washington,  surrounded  by  several  of  his  officers, 
had  been  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  battle  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson.  Much  of  it  was  hidden 
from  him  by  intervening  hills  and  forests;  but  the  roar 
of  cannonry  from  the  valle}'  of  Harlem  River,  the  sharp 
and  incessant  reports  of  rifles  and  the  smoke  rising 
above  the  tree-tops,  told  him  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  assault  was  received  at  various  points,  and  gave  him 
for  a  time  a  hope  that  the  defense  might  be  successful. 
The  action  about  the  lines  to  the  south  lay  open  to 
him,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  a  telescope; 
and  nothing  encouraged  him  more  than  the  gallant  style 
in  which  Cadwalader  with  an  inferior  force  maintained 
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his  position.  When  he  saw  him,  however,  assailed  in 
flank,  the  line  broken,  and  his  troops,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  retreating  to  the  fort,  he  gave  up  the  game  as 
lost.  The  worst  sight  of  all,  was  to  behold  his  men  cut 
down  and  bayonc  -d  by  the  Hessians  while  begging 
quarter.  It  is  said  so  completely  to  have  overcome 
him,  that  he  wept  "with  the  tenderness  of  a  child."'  It 
was  no  ion^a^r  possible  for  Magaw  to  get  his  troops  to 
man  the  liuL's;  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yield 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  only 
terms  granted  them  were,  that  the  men  should  retain 
their  baggage  and  the  officers  their  swords. 

The  sight  o'i  rhe  American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the 
British  flag  waving  in  its  place  told  Washington  of  the 
surrender.  His  instant  care  was  for  the  safety  of  the 
upper  country,  now  that  the  lower  defenses  of  the  Hud- 
son were  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WASHINGTON  IN  THE  JERSEYS. 

With  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the  project 
of  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  was  aban- 
doned and  the  retreat  into  Jersey  began.  Fort  Lee, 
consequently,  became  useless,  and  Washington  ordered 
all  the  ammunition  and  stores  to  be  removed,  prepara- 
tory to  its  abandonment.  This  was  effected  with  the 
whole  of  the  ammunition  and  a  part  of  the  stores,  and 
every  exertion  was  making  to  hurry  off  the  remainder, 
when, early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  intelligence  was 
brought  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Hudson  in  two 
divisions,  one  diagonally  upward  from  King's  Bridge, 
landing  on  the  west  side,  about  eight  o'clock  ;  the  other 
marched  up  the  east  bank,  three  or  four  miles,  and  then 
crossed  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  whole  corps,  six 
thousand  strong,  and  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  were  landed,  v»'ith  their  cannon,  by  ten  o'clock, 
at  a  place  called  Closter  Dock,  tive  or  six  miles  above 
Fort  Lee,  and  under  that  line  of  lofty  and  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  known  as  the  Palisades.  Washington  arrived 
at  the  fort  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Being  told  that 
the  enemy  were  extending  themselves  across  the  coun- 
try, he  at  once  saw  they  intended  to  form  a  line  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Hackensack,  and  hem  the  whole 
garrison  in  between  the  two  rivers.  Nothing  would 
save  it  but  a  prompt    retreat  to  secure   the   bridge  over 
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the  Hackensack.  The  re  reat  commenced  in  all  haste. 
There  was  a  want  of  horses  and  wagons;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  stores  and  provisions,  therefore,  was 
abandoned.  So  was  all  the  artillery  excepting  two 
twelve-pounders.  Even  the  tents  were  left  standing, 
and  camp-kettles  on  the  fire.  With  all  their  speed  they 
did  not  reach  the  Hackensack  River  before  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them.  Expecting 
a  brush,  the  greater  part  hurried  over  the  bridge, others 
crossed  at  the  ferry,  and  some  higher  up. 

Washington  wrote  to  Lee,  Nov.  21st:  "I  am  of 
opinion,  and  the  gentlemen  about  me  concur  in  it,  that 
the  public  interest  requires  your  coming  over  to  this 
side  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Continental  troops.  In- 
habitants of  this  country  will  expect  the  Continental 
army  to  give  them  what  support  they  can  ;  and  failing 
in  that,  they  will  cease  to  depend  upon,  or  support  a 
force  from  which  no  protection  is  to  be  derived.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importan.ce  that  at  least  an 
appearance  of  force  should  be  made, to  keep  this  prov- 
ince in  connection  with  the  others.'' 

At  Hackensack  the  army  did  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  were  dispirited  by  ill  success,  and 
the  loss  of  tents  and  baggage.  They  were  without  in- 
trenching tools,  in  a  flat  country,  where  there  were  no 
natural  fastnesses.  Washington  resolved,  therefore,  to 
avoid  any  attack  from  the  enemy,  though  by  so  doing 
he  must  leave  a  fine  and  fertile  region  open  to  their 
ravages;  or  a  plentiful  storehouse,  from  which  they 
would  draw  voluntary  supplies.  A  second  move  was 
necessary,  again  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  inclosed 
between  two  rivers.  Leaving  three  regiments,  there- 
fore, to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Hackensack,  and  serve 
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as  covering  parties,  he  again  decamped,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newark.  His  army,  small  as  it  was,  would 
soon  be  less.  The  term  of  enlistment  of  those  under 
General  Mercer,  from  the  flying-camp,  was  nearly  ex- 
pired ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that,  disheartened  as  they 
were  by  defeats  and  losses,  exposed  to  inclement  weather 
and  unaccustomed  to  military  hardships,  they  would 
longer  forego  the  comforts  of  their  homes,  to  drag  out 
the  residue  of  a  ruinous  campaign.  In  addition,  too, 
to  the  superiority  of  the  force  that  was  following  him, 
the  rivers  gave  the  enemy  facilities,  b}'  means  of  their 
shipping,  to  throw  troops  in  his  rear. 

The  situation  of  the  little  army  was  daily  becoming 
more  perilous.  Breaking  up  his  camp  once  more, 
Washington  continued  his  retreat  toward  New  Bruns- 
wick; but  so  close  was  Cornwallis  upon  him  that  his 
advance  entered  one  end  of  Newark  just  as  the  Ameri- 
can rearguard  had  left  the  other.  He  wrote  on  the 
20th  to  William  Livingston,  governor  of  the  Jerse3's, 
requesting  him  to  have  all  boats  and  river  craft,  for 
seventy  miles  along  the  Delaware,  removed  to  the  west- 
ern bank  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  put  under 
auard.  All  the  force  he  could  muster  at  Brunswick, 
including  the  New  Jersey  militia,  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  men. 

Insubordination  in  the  Army. 

At  this  moment  of  care  and  perplexity,  a  letter,  for- 
warded by  express,  arrived  at  headquarters.  It  was 
from  General  Lee,  dated  from  his  camp  at  Northcastle, 
to  Colonel  Reed,  and  was  in  reply  to  the  letter  written 
by  that  officer. 
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Supposing  that  it  related  to  official  business.  Wash- 
ington   opened  it,  and  read  as  follows: 

•"'Mv  Dp:ar  Reed: — I  received  3'our  most  oblig- 
ing, flattering  letter;  lament  with  you  that  fatal  in- 
decision of  mind,  which  in  war  is  a  much  greater 
disqualification  than  stupidity,  or  even  want  of  personal 
courage.  Accident  may  put  a  decisive  blunderer  in 
the  right;  but  eternal  defeat  and  miscarriage  must  at- 
tend the  man  of  the  best  parts,  if  cursed  with  indecision. 
The  General  recommends  in  so  pressing  a  manner  as 
almost  to  amount  to  an  order,  to  bring  over  the  Conti- 
nental troops  under  my  command,  which  recommenda- 
tion, or  order,  throws  me  into  the  greatest  dilemma. 
My  reason  for  not  having  marched  already  is,  that  we 
have  just  received  intelligence  that  Roger's  corps,  the 
light-horse,  part  of  the  Highlanders,  and  another  bri- 
gade, lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation  as  to  give  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  being  carried.  I  should  have  attempted 
it  last  night,  but  the  rain  was  too  violent,  and  when  our 
pieces  are  wet,  you  know  our  troops  are  hors  du  com- 
bat, I  really  think  our  chief  will  be  better  with  me 
liian  without  me." 

A  glance  over  this  letter  sufficed  to  show  Washing- 
ton that,  at  this  dark  moment,  when  he  most  needed 
support  and  sympathy,  his  character  and  military  con- 
duct were  the  subject  of  disparaging  comments,  between 
the  friend  in  whom  he  had  so  implicitlj'  confided,  and 
a  sarcastic  and  apparently  self-constituted  rival.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  feelings  of  wounded  pride  and 
outraged  friendship,  he  restrained  them,  and  inclosed 
the  letter  to    Reed,  with   the    following    chilling    note: 

"Dear  Sir: — The  inclosed  was  put  into  my  bands 
by  an  express  from  White  Plains.  Having  no  idea  of  its 
being  a  private  letter,  much    less  suspecting   the   tend- 
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ency  of  tiie  correspondence,  I  opened  it,  as  I  have  done 
all  other  letters  to  you  from  the  same  place,  and  Peeks- 
kill,  upon  the  business  of  your  office,  as  1  conceived, 
and  found  them  to  be.'"  The  very  calmness  and  cold- 
ness of  this  note  must  have  had  a  greater  effect  upon 
Reed  than  could  have  been  produced  by  the  most 
vehement  reproaches.  In  subsequent  communications, 
he  endeavored  to  explain  away  the  offensive  paragraphs 
in  Lee's  letter,  declaring  there  was  nothing  in  his  own 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  and  affection  he  had 
ever  borne  for  Washington's  person  and  character. 

Fortunately  for  Reed,  Washington  never  saw  that 
letter.  There  were  passages  in  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
softening  explanation.  As  it  was,  the  purport  of  it,  as 
reflected  in  Lee's  reply,  had  given  him  a  sufficient 
shock.  His  magnanimous  nature,  however,  was  in- 
capable of  harboring  long  resentments,  especially  in 
matters  relating  solely  to  himself.  His  personal  respect 
for  Colonel  Reed  continued;  he  invariably  manifested 
a  high  sense  of  his  merits,  and  consulted  Jiim,  as  before, 
on  military  affairs;  but  his  hitherto  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  him,  as  a  sympathizing  friend,  had  received  an 
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incurable  wound.  His  letters,  before  so  frequent,  and 
such  perfect  outpourings  of  heart  and  mind,  became  few 
and  far  between,  and  confined  to  matters  of  business. — 
Washington  lingered  at  Brunswick  until  the  ist  of  De- 
cember, in  the  vain  hope  of  being  reinforced. 

The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  through  the 
countr}',  impressing  wagons  and  horses,  and  collecting 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  if  for  a  distant  march.  At  length 
their  vanguard  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Raritan.  Washington  immediately  broke  down  the 
end  of  the  bridge  next  the  village,  and  after  nightfall 
resumed  his  retreat.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  river 
was  fordable,  Capt.  Alexander  Hamilton  planted  his 
field-pieces  on  high,  commanding  ground,  and  opened 
a  spirited  fire  to  check  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
cross.  At  Princeton,  Washington  left  twelve  hundred 
men  in  two  brigades,  under  Stirling  and  Gen.  Adam 
Stephen,  to  cover  the  country,  and  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  Stephen  was  the  same  officer  that  had 
served  as  a  colonel  under  Washington  in  the  French 
war,  as  second  in  command  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and 
had  charged  Fort  Cumberland.  In  consideration  of 
his  courage  and  military  capacity,  he  had,  in  1764, 
been  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  He 
had  recently  brought  a  detachment  of  Virignia  troops 
to  the  army,  and  received  from  Congress,  in  September, 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  The  harassed 
army  reached  Trenton  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Wash- 
ington immediately  proceeded  to  remove  his  baggage 
and  stores  across  the  Delaware.  In  his  letter  from 
this  place  t ")  the  President  of  Congress,  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  his  continued  retreat.  "Nothing  but  neces- 
sity obliged  me  to  retire   before   the    enemy,  and  leave 
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so  much  of  the  Jerseys  unprotected.  If  the  militia  of 
this  State  had  stepped  forth  in  season  we  might  have 
prevented  the  enemy's  crossing  the  Hackensack.  We 
might,  with  equal  possibility  of  success,  have  made  a 
stand  at  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan.  But  as  both  these 
rivers  were  fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  being  knee 
deep  onl}',  it  required  man}'  men  to  guard  the  passes, 
and  these  we  had  not." 

In  excuse  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  inhabited  an  open, agricultural  coun- 
try, where  the  sound  of  war  had  never  been  heard. 
Many  of  them  looked  upon  the  Revolution  as  rebellion  ; 
others  thought  it  a  ruined  enterprise;  the  armies  en- 
gaged in  it  had  been  defeated  and  broken  up.  They 
beheld  the  commander-in-chief  retreating  through  their 
country  with  a  handful  of  men,  weary,  wayworn,  dis- 
pirited; without  tents,  without  clothing,  many  of  them 
bare-footed,  exposed  to  wintr}'  weather,  and  driven 
from  post  to  post,  by  a  well-clad,  well-fed,  triumphant 
force,  tricked  out  in  all  the  glittering  bravery  of  war. 
Could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  peaceful  husbandmen, 
seeing  their  quiet  fields  thus  suddenly  overrun  by  ad- 
verse hosts,  and  their  very  hearthstones  threatened  with 
outrage,  should,  instead  of  Hying  to  arms,  see^k  for  the 
safety  of  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  protection 
of  their  humble  means,  from  the  desolation  which  too 
often  marks  the  course  even  of  friend)}'  armies?  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother  sought  to  profit  by  this  dismay 
and  despondency.  A  proclamation,  dated  30th  of 
November,  commanded  all  persons  in  arms  against  his 
majesty's  government,  to  disband  and  retur  )  home,  and 
all  Congresses  to  desist  from  treasonable  acts;  offer- 
ing a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  comply  within  fifty 
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daj'S.  Many  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  cause 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclamation.  Those 
who  had  most  property  to  lose  were  the  first  to  submit. 
The  middle  ranks  remained  generally  steadfast  in  this 
time  of  trial. 

In  this  dark  day  of  peril  to  the  cause,  and  to  himself, 
Washington  remained  firm  and  undaunted.  In  casting 
about  for  some  stronghold  where  he  might  make  a  des- 
perate stand  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  mountain  regions  of  his  early  campaigns. 
General  Mercer  was  at  hand,  who  had  shared  his  perils 
among  these  mountains,  and  his  presence  may  have 
contributed  to  bring  them  to  his  mind.  "What  think 
you,"  said  Washington  ;  "'  if  we  should  retreat  to  the  back 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  would  the  Pennsylvanians  sup- 
port us?"  ''If  the  lower  counties  give  up,  the  back 
counties  will  do  the  same,"  was  the  discouraging  reply. 
•'We  must  then  retire  to  Augusta  County  in  Virginia," 
said  Washington.  "Numbers  will  repair  to  us  for  safety, 
and  we  will  try  a  predatory  war.  If  overpowered,  we 
must  ci-oss  the  Alleghanies."  Such  was  the  indomitable 
spirit,  rising  under  difficulties,  and  buoyant  in  the  dark- 
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est  moment,  that  kept  our  tempest-tossed  cause  from 
Houndering.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  press- 
ing orders  and  entreaties  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Lee  did  not  reach  Peekskill  until  the  30th  of  November. 
In  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Washington,  who  had  com- 
plained of  his  delay,  he  simplj^  alleged  difficulties, 
which  he  would  explain  when  both  had  leisure. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  December  that  he  crossed 
the  Hudson  and  began  a  laggard  march,  though  aware 
of  the  imminent  peril  of  Washington  and  his  army.  In 
the  meantime,  Washington,  who  was  at  Trenton,  had 
profited  b}'  a  delay  of  the  enemy  at  Brunswick,  and 
removed  most  of  the  stores  and  baggage  of  the  army 
across  the  Delaware;  and,  being  reinforced  by  tifteen 
hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, procured  by  MifHin, 
prepared  to  face  about,  and  march  back  to  Prince- 
ton with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  tit  for  service,  there 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  the  movements 
of  General  Lee.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  December 
he  sent  about  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  advance,  to 
reinforce  Stirling,  and  the  next  day  set  off  himself  with 
the  residue.  Cornwallis,  being  strongly  reinforced, 
made  a  forced  march  from  Brunswick,  and  was  within 
two  miles  of  Princeton.  Stirling,  to  avoid  being  sur- 
rounded, immediately  set  out  with  two  brigades  for 
Trenton,  Washington  hastened  back  to  that  place,  and 
caused  boats  to  be  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
stores  and  troops  transported  across  the  Delaware.  He 
himself  crossed  with  the  rearguard  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  took  up  his  quarters  about  a  mile  from  the 
river;  causing  the  boats  to  be  destroyed,  and  troops  to 
be  posted  opposite  the  fords.  He  was  conscious,  how- 
ever, as  he  said,  that  with  b's  small  force  he  could  make 
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no  great  opposition,  should  the  enem}'  bring  boats  with 
them.  Fortunately  they  did  not  come  provided  thus. 
Not  one  was  to  be  had  there  or  elsewhere;  for  Wash- 
ington had  caused  the  boats,  for  an  extent  of  seventy 
miles  up  and  down  the  river,  to  be  secured  on  the  right 
bank.  His  lordship  uas  effectually  brought  to  a  stand. 
He  made  some  moves  with  two  columns,  as  if  he  would 
cross  the  Delaware  above  and  below,  either  to  j  ush  on 
to  Philadelphia,  or  to  entrap  Washing- 
ton in  the  acute  angle  made  b}'  the  bend 
of  the  river  opposite  Bordentown.  An 
able  disposition  of  American  troops 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  of 
^r^^^"  a  number  of  galleys  below,  discouraged 
Z^S'H^r' ^"^y  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Cornwallis,  therefore,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  distributed 
the  German  troops  in  cantonments  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  stationed  his  main  force  at  Brunswick. 
Putnam  was  now  detached  to  take  command  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  put  it  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  General 
Mifflin  to  have  charge  of  the  munitions  of  war  deposited 
there.  By  their  advice  Congress  hastil}'  adjourned  on 
the  1 2th  of  December,  to  meet  again  on  the  20th,  at 
Baltimore.  Washington's  whole  force  at  this  time  was 
about  five  thousand  five  hundred  men;  one  thousand 
of  them  Jersey  militia,  fifteen  hundred  militia  from 
Philadelphia,  and  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  of  the 
German  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania.  Gates,  however, 
he  was  informed,  was  coming  on  with  seven  regiments 
detached  by  Schuyler  from  the  Northern  department; 
reinforced  by  these,  and  the  troops  under  Lee,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  attempt  a  stroke  upon  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  lay  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  to  all  appearances. 
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in  a  state  of  security.  ''A  lucky  blow  in  this  quarter," 
writes  he,  "would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  would  most 
certainly  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people,  which  are  quite 
sunk  by  our  late  misfortunes.'' 

The  Tardy  March  of  General  Lee. 

While  cheering  himself  with  these  hopes,  and  trust- 
ing to  speedy  aid  from  Lee, that  wayward  commander, 
though  nearly  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
received  Washington's  orders  and  entreaties  to  join  him 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  was  no  farther  on  his  march 
than  Morristown,  in  the  Jerseys;  where,  with  militia 
recruits,  his  force  was  about  four  thousand  men.  He 
now  talked  of  crossing  the  great  Brunswick  post-road, 
and,  by  a  forced  night's  mirch,  making  his  way  to  the 
ferry  above  Burlington,  where  boats  should  be  sent  up 
from  Philadelphia  to  receive  him.  "I  am  much  sur- 
prised," writes  Washington,  "that  you  should  be  in 
any  doubt  respecting  the  route  you  should  take,  after 
the  information  you  have  received  upon  that  head.  A 
large  number  of  boats  was  procured,  and  is  still  retained 
at  Tinicum,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  facilitate  your 
passage  across  the  Delaware.  I  have  so  frequently 
mentioned  our  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  your  aid, 
that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  add  a  word  on  the  subject. 
Congress  have  directed  Philadelphia  to  be  defended  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  fatal  consequences  that  must 
attend  its  loss  are  but  too  obvious  to  every  one;  your 
arrival  may  be  the  means  of  saving  it." 

General  Gates  had  been  detached  by  Schuyler  with 
seven  regiments  to  reinforce  Washington.  Three 
of  these  regiments  had  descended  the  Hudson  to 
Peekskill,  and  were  ordered  by  Lee  to  Morristown. 
Gates    had    embarked    with    the    remaining    four,  and 
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landed  with  them  at  Esopus,  whence  he  took  a  back 
route  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink.  On  the  nth 
of  December  he  was  detained  by  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
in  a  sequestered  valley  near  the  Wallpeck  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Being  cut  off  from  all  information  respecting  the 
adverse  armies,  he  detached  Major  Wilkinson  to  seek 
Washington's  camp,  with  a  letter,  stating  the  force  un- 
der his  command,  and  inquiring  what  route  he  should 
take.  Wilkinson  crossed  the  hills  on  horseback  to  Sus- 
sex court-house,  took  a  guide,  and  proceeded  down  the 
country.  Washington  had  passed  the  Delaware  several 
days  before;  the  boats,  he  was  told,  had  been  removed 
from  the  ferries,  so  that  he  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
getting  over,  but  Major-General  Lee  was  at  Morris- 
town.  Finding  such  obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  determined  to  seek  the  second  in 
command  and  ask  orders  from  him  for  General  Gates. 
Lee  had  decamped  from  Morristown  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, but  had  marched  no  further  than  Vealtown, 
barely  eight  miles  distant.  There  he  left  General  Sul- 
livan with  the  troops,  while  he  took  up  his  quarters 
three  miles  off,  at  a  tavern,  at  Baskingridge.  As  there 
was  not  a  British  cantonment  within  twenty  miles,  he 
took  but  a  small  guard  for  his  protection,  thinking  him- 
self perfectly  secure.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Wilkinson  arrived  at  his  quarters.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  general  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  delivered 
into  his  hands  the  letter  of  General  Gates.  Lee,  ob- 
serving it  was  addressed  to  Washington,  declined  open- 
ing it,  until  apprised  by  Wilkinson  of  its  contents,  and 
the  motives  of  his  visit.  He  then  broke  the  seal,  and 
recommended  Wilkinson  to  take  repose.  He  lingered 
in  bed  until    eight  o'clock,  and  then  came  down  in  his 
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usual  slovenly  style,  half-dressed,  in  slippers  and 
blanket  coat,  his  collar  open,  and  his  linen  apparcntl}' 
of  some  days'  wear. 

After  some  inquiries  about  the  campaign  in  the  North, 
he  gave  Wilkinson  a  brief  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  main  army,  which  he  condemned  in  strong 
terms,  and  in  his  usual  sarcastic  way.  Colonel  Scam- 
mel,  the  adjutant-general,  called  from  General  Sullivan 
for  orders  concerning  the  morning's  march.  After 
musing  a  moment  or  two,  Lee  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
manuscript  map  of  the  country.  It  was  produced,  and 
spread  upon  a  table.  Wilkinson  observed  Lee  trace  with 
his  finger  the  route  from  Vealtown  to  Pluckamin,  thence 
to  Somerset  court-house,  and  on,  by  Rocky  Hill,  to 
Princeton;  he  then  returned  to  Pluckamin,  and  traced 
the  route  in  the  same  manner  by  Boundbrook  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  after  a  close  inspection  carelessly  said  to 
Scammel,  ''Tell  General  Siallivan  to  move  down  to- 
ward Pluckamin;  that  I  will  soon  be  with  him."  This, 
observes  Wilkinson,  was  off  his  route  to  Alexandria  on 
the  Delaware,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  cross,  and 
directly  on  that  toward  Brunswick  and  Princeton.  He 
was  convinced,  therefore,  that  Lee  meditated  an  attack 
on  the  British  post  at  the  latter  place. 

Wilkinson  was  looking  out  of  a  Vk'indow  down  a  lane, 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  main  road.  Suddenly  a  party  of  British 
dragoons  turned  a  corner  of  the  avenue  at  full  charge. 
The  guards,  unwary  as  their  general,  and  chilled  by 
the  air  of  a  frosty  morning,  had  stacked  their  arms, 
and  repaired  to  the  south  side  of  a  house  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  to  sun  themselves,  and  were  now 
chased  by  the  dragoons   in    different   directions.      The 
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general,  bareheaded,  and  in  his  slippers  and  blanket 
coat,  was  mounted  on  Wilkinson's  horse,  which  stood 
at  the  door,  and  the  troop  clattered  off  with  their  prison- 
ers to  Brunswick.  In  three  hours  the  booming  of  can- 
non in  that  direction  told  the  exultation  of  the  enemv. 
They  boasted  of  having  taken  the  American  Palladium  ; 
for  they  considered  Lee  the  most  scientific  and  expe- 
rienced of  the  rebel  generals.  General  Sullivan  being 
now  in  command,  changed  his  route,  and  pressed  for 
ward  to  join  the  commander-in-chief. 

Lee's  military  reputation,  originally  very  high,  had 
been  enhanced  of  late,  by  its  being  generally  known 
that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Washington;  while  the  fall  of  that  fortress  and  other 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  though  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  quickened  the  dis- 
content which,  according  to  Wilkinson,  had  been  gen- 
erated against  him  at  Cambridge,  and  raised  a  party 
against  him  in  Congress.  "It  was  confidently  asserted 
at  the  time,"  adds  he,  "but  is  not  worthy  of  credit, 
that  a  motion  had  been  made  in  that  body  tending  to 
supersede  him  in  the  command  of  the  army.  It  should 
be  here  remembered  that  Lee  was  the  rival  of  Wash- 
ington for  Commander  of  the  army  at  the  time  Wash- 
ington was  appointed,  Lee  openly  seeking  the  appoint- 
ment. He  is  not  one  of  the  Virginia  family  of  Lees; 
was  of  foreign  birth  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In  this 
temper  of  the  times,  if  Lee  had  anticipated  General 
Washington  in  cutting  the  cordon  of  the  enemy  between 
New  York  and  the  Delaware,  the  commander-in-chief 
would  probably  have  been  superseded.  In  this  case,  Lee 
would  have  sue  eded  him."  What  an  unfortunate 
change  would  it  have  been  for  the    country!     Lee  was 
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undoubtedly  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  shrewd  sagacit}', 
and  much  knowledge  and  expei'ience  in  the  art  of  war; 
but  he  was  willful,  and  uncertain  in  his  temper,  self- 
indulgent  in  his  habits,  and  an  egotist  in  warfare  ;  boldly 
dashing  for  a  soldier's  glory  rather  than  warily  acting 
for  a  country's  good.  He  wanted  those  great  moral 
qualities  which,  in  addition  to  military  capacitj',  in- 
spired such  universal  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  recti- 
tude and  patriotism  of  Washington,  enabling  him  to 
direct  and  control  legislative  bodies  as  well  as  armies; 
to  harmonize  the  jarring  passions  and  jealousies  of  a 
wide  and  imperfect  confederacy  and  to  cope  with  the 
varied  exigencies  of  the  Revolution.  The  very  retreat 
which  Washington  had  just  effected  through  the  Jer- 
seys bore  evidence  to  his  generalship. 

What  Thomas  Paine  Said. 

Thomas  Paine, who  had  accompanied  the  army  ''from 
Fort  Lee  to  the  edge  of  Pennsylvania,"  thus  speaks  in 
one  of  his  writings  published  at  the  time:  "With  a  hand- 
ful of  men  we  sustained  an  orderly  retreat  for  near  a 
hundred  miles,  brought  ofT  our  ammunition, all  our  field- 
pieces, the  greatest  part  of  our  stores, and  had  four  rivers 
to  pass.  None  can  say  that  our  retreat  was  precipitate, 
for  we  were  three  weeks  in  performing  it, that  the  coun- 
try might  have  time  to  come  in.  Twice  we  marched 
back  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  remained  out  until  dark. 
The  sign  of  fear  was  not  seen  in  our  camp;  and  had 
not  some  of  the  cowardly  and  disaffected  inhabitants 
spread  false  alarms  through  the  country,  the  Jerseys 
had  never  been  ravaged."  And  this  is  his  testimony  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as 
evinced  in  this  time  of  perils  and  hardships:  "Voltaire 
has  remarked,  that    King    WiUiam    never    appeared  to 
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full  advantage,  but  in  difficulties  and  in  action.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  General  Washington, 
for  the  character  tits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness 
in  some  minds,  which  cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles; 
but  which,  when  unlocked,  discovers  a  cabinet  of  forti- 
tude, and  I  reckon  it  among  those  kinds  of  public  bless- 
ings which  we  do  not  immediately  see,  that  God  hath 
blessed  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and  given  him 
a  mind  that  can  even  flourish   upon  care." 

Washington  now  set  about  collecting  together  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  his  army.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  depressed  in  mind,  but  ever  courageous 
and  determined,  with  a  high  moral  and  patriotic  spirit 
dominating  him.  He  had  now  brought  under  his  direct 
command  about  eight  thousand  ill-fed  and  poorly  clad 
soldiers. 

The  time  seemed  now  propitious  for  the  cou-p  de  main 
which  Washington  had  of  late  been  meditating.  Every- 
thing showed  careless  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  Howe  was  in  winter  quarters  at  New  York. 
His  troops  were  loosely  cantoned  about  the  Jerseys, 
from  the  Delaware  to  Brunswick,  so  that  they  could 
not  readily  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  on  a  sudden 
alarm.  The  Hessians  were  in  the  advance,  stationed 
along  the  Delaware,  facing  the  American  lines,  which 
were  along  the  west  bank.  Cornwallis,  thinking  his 
work  accomplished,  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and 
was  likewise  at  New  York,  preparing  to  embark  for 
England.  Washington  had  now  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men  fit  for  service;  with  these  he  meditated 
to  cross  the  river  at  night,  at  different  points,  and  make 
simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  Hessian  advance  posts. 
He  calculated    upon  the    eager    support  of  his   troops, 
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who  were  burning  to  revenge  the  outrages  on  their 
homes  and  families,  committed  by  these  foreign  mer- 
cenaries. They  considered  the  Hessians  mere  hire- 
lings; slaves  to  a  petty  despot,  fighting  for  sordid  pay, 
and  actuated  by  no  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  honor. 
They  had  rendered  themselves  the  horror  ol"  the  Jer- 
seys, by  rapine,  brutality,  and  heartlessness.  At  first, 
their  military  discipline  had  inspired  awe,  but  of  late 
they  had  become  careless  and  unguarded,  knowing  the 
broken  and  dispirited  state  of  the  Americans,  and  con- 
sidering them  incapable  of  any  offensive  enterprise. 

A  brigade  of  three  Hessian  regiments,  those  of  Rahl, 
Lossberg,  and  Knyphausen,  was  stationed  at  Trenton. 
Colonel  Rahl  had  the  command  of  the  post  at  his  own 
solicitation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  laurels  he  had 
gained  at  White  Plains  and  Fort  Washington.  Whether 
his  men  when  off  duty  were  well  or  ill  clad,  whether 
they  kept  their  muskets  clean  and  bright,  and  their  am- 
munition in  good  order,  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
colonel, he  never  inquired  about  it; — but  the  music!  that 
was  the  thing!  the  hautboys — he  never  could  have 
enough  of  them.  The  main  guard  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  his  quarters,  and  the  music  could  not  linger 
there  long  enough.  He  was  a  boon  companion,  made 
merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then  la}:"  in 
bad  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the 
officers  came  to  parade  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
and  presented  themselves  at  headquarters,  he  was  often 
in  his  bath,  and  the  guard  must  be  kept  waiting  half  an 
hour  longer.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Tren- 
ton at  the  time  the  coti^  de  main  was  meditated.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done,  liowever,  must  be  done  quickly, 
before  the  river  was  frozen. 
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An  intercepted  letter  had  convinced  Washington  of 
what  he  had  before  suspected,  that  Howe  was  only 
waiting  for  that  event  to  resume  active  operations,  cross 
the  river  on  the  ice,  and  push  on  triumphantly  to  Phil- 
adelphia. A  letter  from  Washington  to  Colonel  Reed, 
who  was  stationed  with  Cadvvalader,  shows  the  anxiety 
of  his  mind,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  peril  of  the 
enterprise.  "Christmas  day  at  night,  one  hour  before 
day,  is  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  attempt  upon  Tren- 
ton. For  Heaven's  sake  keep  this  to  3'Ourself,  as  the 
discovery  of  it  may  prove  fatal  to  us;  our  numbers,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  being  less  than  I  had  any  conception 
of;  3'et  nothing  but  necessity,  dire  necessity,  will,  nay 
must,  justify  an  attack.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with 
Griffin,  attack  as  many  of  their  posts  as  you  possibly  can, 
with  a  prospect  of  success;  the  more  we  can  attack  at 
the  same  instant,  the  more  confusion  we  shall  spread, 
and  the  greater  good  will  result  from  it.  I  have  ordered 
our  men  to  be  provided  with  three  days'  provision 
ready  cooked,  with  which,  and  their  blankets,  they  are 
to  march  ;  for  if  we  are  successful,  which  Heaven  grant, 
and  the  circumstances  favor,  we  may  push  on.  I  shall 
direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well  guarded,  and 
not  a  soul  suffered  to  pass  without  an  officer's  going 
down  with  the  permit." 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Early    on     the     eventful     .  ^^^^,^.^-^yj.^.^ . 

evening     (Dec.  25th), ^  the    ,:^^S;^^ 
troops  destined   for    Wash-    ^x^./J^ 
ington's  part  of  the   attack,    j^^'-  * 
about     two    thousand   four 
hundred  strong, with  a  train  '< 
of  twenty  small  pieces,  were 
paraded  near  McKonkey's 
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Ferry,  ready  to  pass  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  in  the 
hope  of  being  all  on  the  other  side  by  twelve  o'clock. 
Washington  repaired  to  the  ground  accompanied  by 
Generals  Greene,  Sullivan,  Mercer,  Stephen  and  Stir- 
ling. Greene  was  full  of  ardor  for  the  enterprise; 
eager,  no  doubt,  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  Fort 
Washington.  It  was,  indeed,  an  anxious  moment  for 
all.  Wilkinson  had  returned  from  Philadelphia,  and 
brought  a  letter  from  Gates  to  Washington. 

There  was  some  snow  on  the  ground,  and  he  had 
traced  the  march  of  the  troops  for  the  last  few  miles  by 
the  blood  from  the  feet  of  those  whose  shoes  were 
broken.  Being  directed  to  Washington's  quarters,  he 
found  him,  he  says,  alone,  with  his  whip  in  his  hand, 
prepared  to  mount  his  horse.  Boats  being  in  readiness, 
the  troops  began  to  cross  about  sunset.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold;  the  wind  was  high,  the  current 
strong,  and  the  river  full  of  floating  ice.  Colonel  Glover, 
with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marblehead  tishermen, 
was  in  advance;  the  same  who  had  navigated  the  arm}- 
across  the  Sound,  in  its  retreat  from  Brooklyn  on  Long 
Island,  to  New  York.  They  were  men  accustomed  to 
battle  with  the  elements,  yet  with  all  their  skill  and 
experience, the  crossing  was  difficult  and  perilous.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  crossed  with  the  troops,  stood  anx- 
iously, yet  patiently,  on  the  eastern  bank,  while  one  pre- 
cious hour  after  another  elapsed,  until  the  transportation 
of  the  artillery  should  be  effected.  The  night  was  dark 
and  tempestuous,  the  drifting  ice  drove  the  boats  out 
of  their  course,  and  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
Colonel  Knox,  who  attended  to  the  crossing  of  the 
artiller}^  assisted  with  his  labors,  but  still  more  with 
his  "stentorian    lungs,"  giving    orders  and   directions. 
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It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  artillery  was  landed, 
and  nearly  four  before  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of 
march.  Trenton  was  nine  miles  distant;  and  not  to 
be  reached  before  daylight.  To  surprise  it,  therefore, 
was  out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  making  a  re- 
treat without  being  discovered,  and  harassed  in  repass- 
ing the  river.  Besides,  the  troops  from  the  other  points 
might  have  crossed,  and  cooperation  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  Washington  resolved  to  push  forward, 
and  trust  to  Providence.  He  formed  the  troops  into 
two  columns.  The  first  he  led  himself,  accompanied 
bv  Greene,  Stirling,  Mercer  and  Stephen;  it  was  to 
make  a  circuit  by  the  upper  or  Pennington  road,  to  the 
north  of  Trenton.  The  other,  led  by  Sullivan,  and  in- 
cluding the  brigade  of  St.  Clair,  was  to  take  the  lower 
road,  leading  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  Sullivan's 
column  was  to  halt  a  few  moments  at  a  cross-road  lead- 
ing to  Howland's  Ferry,  to  give  Washington's  column 
time  to  effect  its  circuit,  so  that  the  attack  might  be 
simultaneous. 

President  Monroe  a  Lieutenant 

On  arriving  at  Tren- 
ton, they  were  to  force 
the  outer  guards,  and 
push  directly  into  the 
town  before  the  enemy 
had  time  to  form.  The 
garrison  and  its  unwary 
commander  slept  in 
fancied  security,  at  the 
very  time  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  troops 
were  making  their  toil- 
some   way    across     the 
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Delaware.     How  perilous  would  have  been  their  situa- 
tion  had   their  enem}'  been    more  vigilant! 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Washington's  column 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  storm,  which 
had  rendered  the  march  intolerable,  had  kept  every 
one  within  doors,  and  the  snow  had  deadened  the  tread 
of  the  troops  and  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery.  As 
they  approached  the  village,  Washington,  who  was  in 
front,  came  to  a  man  that  was  chopping  wood  b}^  the 
road-side,  and  inquired,  "Which  way  is  the  Hessian 
picket?"  "I  don't  know,"  was  the  surly  repl3\  "You 
may  tell,"  said  Captain  Forest  of  the  artillery,  "for 
that  is  General  Washington."  The  aspect  of  the  man 
changed  in  an  instant.  Raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
"God  bless  and  prosper  youl"  cried  he.  "The  picket 
is  in  that  house,  and  the  sentry  stands  near  that  tree." 
The  advance  guard  was  led  by  a  brave  young  officer, 
Capt.  William  A.  Washington,  seconded  by  Lieutenant 
James  Monroe  (in  after  years  President  of  the  United 
States),  who  captured  the  picket  and  sentry.  By  this 
time  the  American  artillery  was  unlimbered;  Wash- 
ington kept  beside  it,  and  the  column  proceeded. 

The  report  of  firearms  told  that  Sullivan  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.  Colonel  Stark  led  his  advance 
guard  in  gallant  style.  The  attacks,  as  concerted, 
were  simultaneous.  The  outposts  were  driven  in  ;  they 
retreated,  firing  from  behind  houses.  The  Hessian 
drums  beat  to  arms;  the  trumpets  of  the  light-horse 
sounded  the  alarm ;  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar. 
Some  of  the  enemy  made  a  wild  and  undirected  fire 
from  the  windows  of  their  quarters;  others  rushed  forth 
in  disorder,  and  attempted  to  form  in  the  main  street, 
while  dragoons  hastily  mounted,  and  galloping    about, 
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added  to  the  confusion.  Washington  advanced  with 
his  column  to  the  head  of  King  Street;  riding  beside 
Captain  Forest  of  the  artiller}'.  When  Forest's  battery 
of  six  guns  was  opened  the  general  kept  on  the  left 
and  advanced    with    it,    giving    directions   to   the   fire. 

His  position  was  an  exposed  one,  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly entreated  to  fall  back;  but  ail  such  entreaties 
were  useless,    when    once  he  became   heated  in  action. 

The  enemy  were  training  a  couple  of  cannon  in  the 
main  street  to  form  a  batter}?,  which  might  have  given 
the  Americans  a  serious  check;  but  Captain  Washing- 
ton and  Lieutenant  Monroe,  with  a  part  of  the  advance 
guard,  rushed  forward,  drove  the  artillerists  from  their 
guns,  and  took  the  two  pieces  when  on  the  point  of 
being  fired.  Both  of  these  officers  were  wounded;  the 
captain  in  the  wrist,  Lieutenant  Monroe  in  the  shoul- 
der.    While  Washington  advanced  on  the  north  of  the 
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town,    Sullivan    approached  on  the  west,  and  detached 
Stark  to  press  on  the  lower  or   south    end  of  the  town. 
The  British  light-horse,  and  about  five  hundred  Hessi- 
ans and  chasseurs,  had  been  quartered  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.      Seeing  Washington's  column  pressing  in 
front,  and  hearing  Stark  thundering  in  their  rear,  they 
took  headlong  flight  by  the   bridge   across   the   Assun- 
pink,    and   so  along  the   banks  of  the  Delaware  toward 
Count  Donop's  encampment  at  Bordentown.      Colonel 
Rahl  led  his  grenadiers  bravely  but  rashly    on,    when, 
in  the  midst  of   his    career,  he  received  a    fatal    wound 
from  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse.      His  men, 
left  without  their  chief,  were  struck  with  dismay;  heed- 
less of  the  orders  of  the  second  in    command,    they  re- 
treated by  the  right  up    the    banks    of   the  Assunpink, 
intending  to   escape  to  Princeton.  Washington  saw  their 
design,  and  threw  Hand's  corps  of  Pennsylvania  rifle- 
men in  their   way;   while    a   body   of   Virginia    troops 
gained  their  left.    Brought  to  a  stand,  and  perfectly  be- 
wildered, Washington   thought    they  were  forming    in 
order   of   battle,  and    ordered   a   discharge  of   canister 
shot.      "Sir,    they   have   struck,"     exclaimed    Forest. 
"Struck!"  echoed  the  general.      "Yes,  sir;  theircolors 
are  down."     "So  they  are!"  replied    Washington,  and 
spurred  in    that   direction,  followed  by  Forest   and   his 
whole  command. 

The  men  grounded  their  arms  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  "but  had  not  Colonel  Rahl  been  severely 
wounded,"  remarks  his  loyal  corporal,  "we  would 
never  have  been  taken  alive!"  The  skirmishing  had 
now  ceased  in  every  direction.  Major  Wilkinson,  who 
was  with  the  lower  column,  was  sent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  for   orders.      He  rode  up,    he  says,  at  the  mo- 
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ment  that  Colonel  Rahl,  supported  by  a  file  of  sergeants, 
was  presenting  his  sword.  "On  my  approach,"  con- 
tinues he,  "the  commander-in-chief  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  observed,  'Major  Wilkinson,  this  is  a  glorious 
day  for  our  country!'  his  countenance  beaming  with 
complacency;  while  the  unfortunate  Rahl,  who  the  day 
before  would  not  have  changed  fortunes  with  him,  now 
pale,  bleeding,  and  covered  with  blood,  in  broken  ac- 
cents seemed  to  implore  those  attentions  which  the  vic- 
tor was  well  disposed  to  bestow  on  him."  He  was 
conveyed  with  great  care  to  his  quarters,  which  were  in 
the  house  of  a  kind  and  respectable  Quaker  family. 

The  number   of    prisoners    taken    in    this   affair    was 
nearlv  one  thousand,  of  which  thirty-two  were  officers. 
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The  veteran    Major  Von    Dechovv,  who   had    urged  in 
vain  the  throwing  up  of  breastworks,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he    died    in    Trenton.      Washington's 
triumph,  however,  was  impaired  by  the  failure  of  Gen- 
eral Ewing,  who  was    to    have    crossed    before    day  at 
Trenton  Ferry,  and  taken  possession  of  the  bridge  lead- 
ing out  of  the    town,    over  which    the    iiglit-horse    and 
Hessians  retreated  ;  he  was  prevented  by  the  quantity  of 
ice  in  the  river.    Cadwalader  was  hindered  by  the  same 
obstacle.      He  got  part  of  his  troops    over,  but  found  it 
impossible    to    embark    his    cannon,  and    was    oblicred 
therefore,  to    return    to    the    Pennsylvania    side    of  the 
river.      Had  he  and  Ewing    crossed,  Donop's    quarters 
would    have    bjen    beaten    up,  and    the    fugitives   from 
Trenton  intercepted.      By  the  failure  of  this  part  of  his 
plan,  Washington  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard.      The  force  with   which    he    had    crossed 
twenty-four  hundred  men,  raw  troops,  was  not  enough 
to  cope  with  the  veteran  garrison,  had  it  been  properly 
on  its  guard ;  and    then     there  were    the    troops    under 
Donop  at  hand  to   cooperate    with    it.      Nothing    saved 
him  but  the  utter   panic    of   the  enemy,   their    want  of 
proper  alarm  places, and  their  exaggerated    idea  of  his 
forces.     Even  now  that  the  place  was  in  his  possession, 
he  dared  not  linger  in  it.      There  was  a  superior   force 
under  Donop  below  him,  and  a  strong  battalion    of  in- 
fantry at  Princeton. 

His  own  troops  were  exhausted  by  the  operations  of 
the  night  and  morning  in  cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm. 
They  had  to  guard  about  a  thousand  prisoners,  taken 
in  action  or  found  concealed  in  houses;  there  was  little 
prospect  of  succor,  owing  to  the  season  and  the  state 
of  the  river.      Washington  gave  up,  therefore,  all    idea 
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of  immediately  pursuing  the  enemy  or  keeping  posses- 
sion of  Trenton,  and    determined  to  recross   the    Dela- 
ware with  his  prisoners  and  captured  artillery.    Under- 
standing that  the  brave  but    unfortunate    Rahl  was  in  a 
dying  state,  he  paid  him  a  visit  before  leaving  Trenton, 
accompanied  by  General  Greene.      They  found  him  at 
his   quarters   in    the  house  of  a  Quaker  family.     Their 
visit  and  the    respectful    consideration    and    unaffected 
sympathy    manifested    by  them,  evidently   soothed    the 
feelintrs  of  the    unfortunate  soldier,   now  stripped  of  his 
late  won  laurels,  and  resigned  to  die  rather  than  outlive 
his    honor.      The    Hessian    prisoners    were     conveyed 
across  the  Delaware  by  Johnson's  Ferry  into    Pennsyl- 
\ania;   the  private  soldiers  were    marched    off  immedi- 
ately to  Newtown;  the  officers,  twenty-three  in  number, 
remained  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  Ferry  House,  where, 
accorciing  to  tht  ir  account,  they  passed  a  dismal  night, 
sore  at  heart  that  their  recent  triumphs  at  White  Plains 
and  Fort  Washington  should    be  so    suddenly  eclipsed. 
On   the  following  morning  they  were    conducted    to 
Newtown,  where  the   officers    were    quartered    in  inns 
and  private  houses,  the  soldiers,  in  the  church  and  jail. 
The    officers    paid  a  visit    to  General    Stirling,    whom 
some  of  them  had  known    from    his   being    captured  at 
Long  Island.      He  received  them  with  great   kindness. 
^'Your   general,  Van    Heister,"  said    he,  "treated    me 
like  a   brother    when  I  was  a  prisoner,  and    so,  gentle- 
men, will  you  be   treated    by  me."     "We    had    scarce 
seated  ourselves,''  continues  Lieutenant  Piel,  "when  a 
long,  meager,  dark-looking    man,  whom    we    took    for 
the  parson  of  the  place,  stepped    forth    and    held  a  dis- 
course in  German,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  set  forth 
the  justice  of  the  American  side  in  this  war.      He    told 
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US  he  was  a  Hanoverian  born  ;  called  the  king  of  Eng- 
land nothing  but  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  spoke  of 
him  so  contemptuously  that  his  garrulity  became  in- 
tolerable. We  answered  that  we  had  not  come  to 
America  to  inquire  which  party  was  in  the  right;  but  to 
tight  for  the  king." 

The  Fiessian  prisoners  were  subsequently  transferred 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  reached  Winchester  in 
the  interior  of  Virginia.  Wherever  they  arrived,  peo- 
ple thronged  from  far.  and  near  to  see  these  terrible  be- 
ings of  whom  they  had  received  such  formidable 
accounts;  and  were  surprised  and    disappointed  to  find 
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them  looking  like  other  men.  At  first  they  had  to  en- 
dure the  hootings  and  revilings  of  the  multitude,  for 
having  hired  themselves  out  to  the  trade  of  blood;  and 
they  especial!}'  speak  of  the  scoldings  they  received 
from  the  ohJ  women  in  the  villages,  who  upbraided 
them  for  coming  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty. 

General  Howe  was  taking  his  ease  in  winter  quarters 
at  New  York,  waiting  for  the  freezing  of  the  Dela- 
ware to  pursue  his  triumphant  march  to  Philadelphia, 
when  tidings  were  brought  him  of  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  ^'That  these  old 
established  regiments  of  a  people  who  make  war  their 
profession,  should  lay  down  their  arms  to  a  ragged  and 
undisciplined  militia,  and  that  with  scarcely  an}'  loss 
on  either  side,"  was  a  matter  of  amazement.  He  in- 
stantly stopped  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  England,  and  sent  him  back  in  all 
haste  to  resume  the  command  in  the  Jerseys.  The  ice 
in  the  Delaware  impeded  the  crossing  of  the  American 
troops,  and  gave  the  British  time  to  draw  in  their  ;  cat- 
ered cantonments  and  assemble  their  whole  force  at 
Princeton.  While  his  troops  were  yet  crossing,  Wash- 
ington sent  out  Colonel  Reed  to  reconnoiter  the  posi- 
tion and  movements  of  the  enemy  and  obtain  informa- 
tion. Emerging  from  a  wood  almost  within  view  of 
Princeton,  they  caught  sight,  from  a  rising  ground,  of 
two  or  three  red  coats  passing  from  time  to  time  from 
a  barn  to  a  dwelling  house.  Here  must  be  an  outpost. 
Keeping  the  barn  in  aline  with  the  house  so  as  to  cover 
their  approach,  they  dashed  up  to  the  latter  without 
being  discovered,  and  surrounded  it.  Twelve  British 
dragoons  were  within,  who,  though  well  armed,  were 
so  panic-stricken  that   they  surrendered    without    mak- 
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ing  a  defense.  Colonel  Reed  and  his  six  cavaliers  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  headquarters.  Important  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  their  prisoners.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  joined  General  Grant  the  day  before  at 
Princeton,  with  a  reinforcement  of  chosen  troops.  They 
had  now  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  were  press- 
ing wagons  for  a  march  upon  Trenton. 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  growing  critical. 
The  enemy  were  beginning  to  advance  their  large 
pickets  toward  Trenton.  Everj'thing  indicated  an  ap- 
proaching attack.  The  force  with  him  was  small;  to 
retreat  across  the  river  would  destroy  the  dawn  of  hope 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Jersey  militia  by  the 
late  exploit;  but  to  make  a  stand  without  reinforcements 
was  impossible,      In  this  emergency,  he   called    to    his 
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aid  General  Cadwalader  from  Crosswicks,  and  General 
Mifflin  from  Bordentown,  with  their  collective  forces, 
amounting  to  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  men. 
They  promptly  answered  to  his  call,  and  marching  in 
the  night,  joined  him  on  the  ist  of  January.  He  chose 
a  position  for  his  main  body  on  the  east  side  of  the  As- 
sunpink.  There  was  a  narrow  stone  bridge  across  it, 
where  the  water  was  ver}'  deep;  the  same  bridge  over 
which  part  of  Rahl's  brigade  had  escaped  in  the  recent 
affair.  He  planted  his  artillery  so  as  to  command  the 
bridge  and  the  fords. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  came  certain  word 
that  Cornwallis  was  approaching  with  all  his  force. 
Strong  parties  were  sent  out  under  General  Greene, 
who  skirmished  with  the  enemy  and  harassed  them  in 
their  advance.  By  twelve  o'clock  they  reached  the 
Shabbakong.  Then  crossing  it,  and  moving  forward 
with  rapidit}^  they  drove  the  advance  guard  out  of  the 
woods,  and  pushed  on  until  they  reached  a  high  ground 
near  the  town.  Here  Hand's  corps  of  several  battal- 
ions was  drawn  up,  and  held  them  for  a  time  in  check. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  before  Cornwallis  with  the  head 
of  his  army  entered  Trenton.  His  rearguard  under 
General  Leslie  rested  at  Maiden  Head,  about  six  miles 
distant,  and  nearly  half-wa}'  between  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Forming  his  troops  into  columns,  he  now 
made  repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Assunpink  at  the 
bridge  and  the  fords,  but  was  as  often  repulsed  b}'  the 
artiller}'.  For  a  part  of  the  time  Washington,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse, stationed  himself  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge,  issuing  his  orders.  Each  time  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  there  was  a  shout  along    the  American   lines. 

At  length  they  drew  off*,  came  to  a  halt,  and  lighted 
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their  camp  fires.  The  Americans  did  the  same,  using 
the  neighboring  fences  for  the  purpose.  Sir  William 
Erskine,who  was  with  Cornwallis,  urged  him, it  is  said, 
to  attack  Washington  that  evening  in  his  camp;  but 
his  lordship  declined;  he  felt  sure  of  the  game  which 
had  so  often  escaped  him;  and  he  was  willing  to  give 
his  wearied  troops  a  night's  repose  to  prepare  them  for 
the  closing  struggle.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides  until  dark;  but  with  little  damage  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  the  most  gloomy  and  anxious  night  that  had 
yet  closed  in  on  the  American  army,  throughout  its 
series  of  perils  and  disasters  ;  for  there  was  no  concealing 
their  impending  danger.  But  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  he  anxiously 
patrolled  his  camp,  and  considered  his  desperate  po- 
sition ?  A  small  stream,  fordable  in  several  places, 
was  all  that  separated  his  raw,  inexperienced  army, 
from  an  enem}'  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, and  stung  to  action  by  the  mortification  of  a  late 
defeat.  A  general  action  with  them  must  be  ruinous; 
but    how  was  he  to  retreat.^ 

Washington  Changes  His  Tactics. 
In  this  darkest  of  moments  a  gleam  of  hope  flashed 
upon  his  mind;  a  bold  expedient  suggested  itself.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  must  by  this  time 
be  drawn  out  of  Princeton,  and  advancing  by  detach- 
ments toward  Trenton,  while  their  baggage  and  princi- 
pal stores  must  remain  weakly  guarded  at  Brunswick. 
Was  it  not  possible  by  a  rapid  night-march  along  the 
Quaker  Road,  a  different  road  from  that  on  which  Gen- 
eral Leslie  with  the  rearguard  was  resting,  to  get  past 
that  force  undiscovered,  come  b}'  surprise  upon  those 
left  at  Princetown,  capture  or  destroy  what  stores  were 
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left  there,  and  then  push  on  to  Brunswick?  This  would 
bave  the  army  from  being  cut  ofT;  would  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defeat;  and  might  draw  the  enemy  away 
from  Trenton.  Such  was  the  plan  which  Washing- 
ton revolved  in  his  mind  on  the  gloomy  banks  of  the 
Assunpiuk,  and  which  he  laid  before  his  officers  in  a 
council  of  war,  held  after  nightfall,  at  the  quarters  of 
General  Mercer.  It  met  with  instant  concurrence,  be- 
ing of  that  hardy,  adventurous  kind,  which  seems  con- 
iienial  with  the  American  character.  One  formidable 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  weather  was  unusually 
mild;  there  was  a  thaw,  by  which  the  roads  might  be 
rendered  deep  and  miry,  and  almost  impassable.  For- 
tunately, or  rather  providentially,  as  Washington  was 
prone  to  consider  it,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north  in  the 
course  of  the  evening;  the  weather  became  intensely 
cold,  and  in  two  hours  the  roads  were  once  more  hard 
and  frost-bound.  In  the  meantime  the  baggage  of  the 
army  was  silently  removed  to  Burlington,  and  ever}' 
other  preparation  was  made  for  a  rapid  march.  To 
deceive  the  enemy,  men  were  employed  to  dig  trenches 
near  the  bridge  within  hearing  of  the  British  sentries, 
with  orders  to  continue  noisily  at  work  until  daybreak; 
others  were  to  go  the  rounds;  relieve  guards  at  the 
bridge  and  fords;  keep  up  the  camp  fires,  and  maintain 
all  the  appearance  of  a  regular  encampment.  At  day- 
break they  were  to  hasten  after  the  army. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  army  drew  quietly  out 
of  the  encampment  and  began  its  march.  General 
Mercer,  mounted  on  a  favorite  gray  horse,  was  in  the 
advance  with  the  remnant  of  his  flying  camp,  now  but 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  principally  relics 
of  the  brave  Delaware   and    Maryland  regiments,  with 
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some  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  The  main  bod}'  fol- 
lowed, under  Washington's  immediate  command.  The 
Quaker  Road  was  a  complete  roundabout,  joining  the 
main  road  about  two  miles  from  Princeton,  where 
Washington  expected  to  arrive  before  daybreak.  The 
road,  however,  was  new  and  rugged:  cut  through 
woods,  where  the  stumps  of  trees  broke  the  wheels  of 
some  of  the  baggage  trains,  and  retarded  the  march 
of  the  troops;  so  that  it  was  near  sunrise  of  a  bright, 
frosty  morning,  when  Washington  reached  the  bridge 
over  Stony  Brook,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton. 
After  crossing  the  bridge,  he  led  his  troops  along  the 
bank  of  the  brook  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where  a  by- 
road led  off  on  the  right  through  low  grounds.  By 
this  road  Washington  defiled  with  his  main  bod}'',  or- 
dering Mercer  to  continue  along  the  brook  with  his  bri- 
gade, until  he  should  arrive  at  the  main  road,  where 
he  was  to  secure,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  a  bridge  over 
which  it  passes;  so  as  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from 
Princeton,  and  check  any  retrograde  movements  of  the 
British  troops  which  might  have  advanced  toward  Tren- 
ton. 

Battle  of  Princeton. 

Three  regiments,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  had 
been  quartered  all  night  in  Princeton,  under  marching 
orders  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  mornincr.  The 
17th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Mawhood,  was  already 
on  the  march;  the  55th  regiment  was  preparing  to  fol- 
low. Mawhood  had  crossed  over  Stony  Brook,  and 
was  proceeding  through  a  wood  beyond,  when,  as  he 
attained  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  sunrise,  the  glitter- 
ing of  arms  betrayed  to  him  the  movement  of  Mercer's 
troops  to  the   left,  who  were   filing   along    the    Quaker 
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Road  to  secure  the  bridge,  as  they  had  been  ordered. 
The  woods  prevented  him  from  seeing  their  number. 
He  supposed  them  to  be  some  broken  portion  of  the 
American  army  flying  before  Lord  Coruvvallis.  With 
this  idea,  he  faced  about  and  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, to  intercept  them  or  hold  them  in  check;  while 
messengers  spurred  off  at  all  speed,  to  hasten  forward 
the  regiments  still  lingering  at  Princeton,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely surround  them.  The  woods  concealed  him  un- 
til he  had  recrossed  the  bridge  of  Stony  Brook,  when 
he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  van  of  Mercer's  brigade. 

Both  parties  pushed  to  get  possession  of  a  rising  ground 
on  the  right  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  peace- 
ful Society  of  Friends.  The  Americans  being  nearest, 
reached  it  first,  and  formed  behind  a  hedge  fence  which 
extended  along  a  slope  in  front  of  the  house;  whence, 
being  chiefly  armed  with  rifles,  they  opened  a  destruc- 
tive tire.  It  was  returned  with  great  spirit  by  the  enemy. 
At  the  first  discharge  Mercer  was  dismounted,  ''his 
gallant  gray"  being  crippled  by  a  musket  ball  in  the 
leg.  One  of  his  colonels,  also,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  the  British  charged  with  the 
bayonet;  the  American  riflemen,  having  no  weapon  of 
the  kind,  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  retreated. 
Mercer,  who  was  on  foot,  endeavored  to  rally  them, 
when  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  He  rose  and  defended  himself  with 
his  sword,  but  was  surrounded,  bayoneted  repeatedly, 
and  left  for  dead.  Mawhood  pursued  the  broken  and 
retreating  troops  to  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground,  on 
which  Clark's  house  was  situated,  when  he  beheld  a 
large  force  emerging  from  a   wood  and  advancing   to 
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the  rescue.  It  was  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia, 
which  Washington,  on  hearing  the  liring,  had  detached 
to  the  support  of  Mercer.  Mawhood  instantly  ceased 
the  pursuit,  drew  up  his  artillery,  and  by  a  heavy  dis- 
charge brought  the  militia  to  a  stand. 

At  this  moment  Washington  himself  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  having  galloped  from  the  byroad  in 
advance  of  his  troops.  From  a  rising  ground  he  be- 
held Mercer's  troops  retreating  in  confusion,  and  the 
detachments  of  militia  checked  bj' Mawhood's  artillery. 
Everything  was  at  peril.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
dashed  past  the  hesitating  militia,  waving  his  hat  and 
cheering  them  on.  His  commanding  figure  and  white 
horse  made  him  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  enemy's 
marksmen  ;  but  he  heeded  it  not.  Galloping  forward 
under  the  fire  of  Mawhood 's  battery,  he  called  upon 
Mercer's  broken  brigade.  The  Pennsylvanians  rallied  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  caught  fire  from  his  exam- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  7th  Virginia  regiment 
emerged  from  the  wood,  and  moved  forward  with  loud 
cheers,  while  a  fire  of  grape-shot  was  opened  by  Cap- 
tain Moulder  of  the  American  artillery,  from  the  brow 
of  a  ridge  to  the  south.  Colonel  Mawhood,  who  a  mo- 
ment before  had  thought  his  triumph  secure,  found 
liimself  assailed  on  everj'  side,  and  separated  from  the 
other  British  regiments.  He  fought,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  and  for  a  short  time  the  action  was  des- 
perate. Washington  was  in  the  midst  of  it;  equally 
endangered  by  the  random  fire  of  his  own  men,  and 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  enemy.  His  aide-de- 
camp. Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  young  and  ardent  Irish- 
man, losing  sight  of  him  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  when 
enveloped  in  dust   and   smoke,  gave    him   up   for  lost. 
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When  he  saw  him,  however,  emerge  from  the  cloud, 
waving  his  hat,  and  beheld  the  enemy  giving  way,  he 
spurred  up  to  his  side  "Thank  God,'^  cried  he,  "your 
excellency  is  safe!'"  "Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and 
bring  up  the  troops,"  was  the  reply;  "the  day  is  our 
own!" 

It  was  one  of  those  occasions  in  which  the  latent  fire 
of  Washington's  character  blazed  forth.  Mawhood, 
bv  this  time,  had  forced  his  way,  at  the  point  of  the 
ba3'onet,  through  gathering  foes  though  with  heavy 
loss,  back  to  the  main  road,  and  was  in  full  retreat  to- 
ward Trenton  to  join  Cornwallis.  Washington  detached 
Major  Kelly  with  a    party  of    Pennsylvania    troops,  to 
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destroy  the  bridge  at  Stony  Brook,  over  which  Maw- 
hood  had  retreated,  so  as  to  impede  the  advance  of 
General  Leslie  from  Maiden  Head.  In  the  meantime 
the  55th  regiment,  which  had  been  on  the  left  and 
nearer  Princeton,  had  been  encountered  by  the  Ameri- 
can advance-guard  under  General  St.  Clair,  and  after 
some  sharp  fighting  in  a  ravine  had  given  way,  and 
was  retreating  across  fields  and  along  a  byroad  to 
Brunswick.  The  remaining  regiment,  the  40th,  liad 
not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  action  ;  a  part 
of  it  fled  toward  Brunswick ;  the  residue  took  refuge  in 
the  college  at  Princeton,  recentl}'  occupied  b}'  them  as 
barracks.  Artillery  was  now  brought  to  bear  on  the 
college,  and  a  few  shot  compelled  those  within  to  sur- 
render. In  this  brief  but  brilliant  action,  about  one 
hundred  of  the  British  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  taken  prisoners,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  officers.  Among  the  slain  was  Captain  Leslie, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  His  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  captured  companions.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and 
several  officers.  Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Haslet, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  campaign 
by  beincr  among  the  foremost  in  services  of  danger. 
He  was  indeed  a  gallant  officer,and  gallantly  seconded 
by  his  Delaware  troops.  A  greater  loss  was  that  of 
General  Mercer.  He  was  said  to  be  either  dead  or  dy- 
ing, in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  whither  he  had  been 
conveyed  by  his  aide-de-  camp,  Major  Armstrong,  who 
found  him,  after  the  retreat  of  Mawhood's  troops,  lying 
on  the  field  gashed  with  several  wounds,  and  insensi- 
ble from  loss  of  blood.  Washington  would  have  ridden 
back  from  Princeton  to  visit   him.  and   have   him    con- 
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veyed  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  but  was  assured, 
that,  if  alive,  he  was  too  desperately  wounded  to  bear 
removal ;  in  the  meantime  he  v^'as  in  good  hands,  being 
faithfully  attended  to  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  Arm- 
strong, and  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  kindness 
by  Mr.  Clark's  family. 

Washington  was  called  away  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  command,  having  to  pursue  the  routed  regiments 
which  were  making  a  headlong   retreat  to  Brunswick. 

In  this  pursuit  he  took  the  lead  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  cavalry.  At  Kingston,  however,  three 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  Princeton,  he  pulled  up,  re- 
strained his  ardor,  and  held  a  council  of  war  on  horse- 
back. Should  he  keep  on  to  Brunswick  or  not?  The 
capture  of  the  British  stores  and  baggage  would  make 
his  triumph  complete;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
troops  were  excessively  fatigued  by  their  rapid  march 
all  night  and  hard  fight  in  the  morning.  All  of  them 
had  been  one  night  without  sleep,  and  some  of  them 
two,  and  many  were  half-starved.  They  were  without 
blankets,  thinly  clad,  some  of  them  barefooted,  and 
this  in  freezing  weather.  Cornwallis  would  be  upon 
them  before  they  could  reach  Brunswick. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  was  determined  to 
discontinue  the  pursuit  and  push  for  Morristown.  There 
they  would  be  in  a  mountainous  country,  heavily 
wooded,  in  an  abundant  neighborhood, -and  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  with  various  defiles  by  which  the)' 
might  change  their  position  according  to  his  movements. 
Filing  off  to  the  left,  therefore,  from  Kingston,  and 
breaking  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  Washington 
took  the  narrow  road  by  Rocky  Hill  to  Pluckamin. 
His  troops  were  so  exhausted    that   many  in  the  course 
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of  the  march  would  Jie  down  in  the  woods  on  the  frozen 
ground  and  fall  asleep,  and  were  with  difficulty  roused 
and  cheered  forward.  At  Pluckamin  he  halted  for  a 
time,  to  allow  them  a  little  repose  and  refreshment. 

Cornwallis   Chagrined. 

Cornwallis  had  retired  to  rest  at  Trenton  with  the 
sportsman's  vaunt  that  he  would  "bag  the  fox  in  the 
morning."  Nothing  could  surpass  his  surprise  and 
chagrin,  when  at  daybreak  the  expiring  watch-fires  and 
deserted  camp  of  the  Americans  told  him  that  the  prize 
had  once  more  evaded  his  grasp ;  that  the  general  whose 
militar}'  skill  he  had  decried  had  outgeneraled  him. 
By  sunrise  there  was4he  booming  of  cannon,  like  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
ton. The  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  Washington  had 
not  merely  escaped  but  was  about  to  make  a  dash  at 
the  British  magazines  at  Brunswick.  Alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  military  stores, his  lordship  forthwith  broke 
up  his  camp  and  made  a  rapid  march  toward  Princeton. 
As  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook 
he  beheld  Major  Kelly  and  his  party  busy  in  its  destruc- 
tion. A  distant  discharge  of  round  shot  from  his  field- 
pieces  drove  them  away,  but  the  bridge  was  already 
broken.  It  would  take  time  to  repair  it  for  the  passage 
of  the  artillery;  so  Cornwallis  in  his  impatience  urged 
his  troops  breast-high  through  the  turbulent  and  icy 
stream  and  again  pushed  forward.  He  was  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  discharge  of  a  thirty-two  pounder  from 
a  distant  breastwork.  Supposing  the  Americans  to  be 
there  in  force,  and  prepared  to  make  resistance,  he 
sent  out  some  horsemen  to  reconnoiter,  and  advanced 
to  storm  the  battery.  There  was  no  one  there.  The 
thirty-two  pounder  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  as  too  unwield}^  and  a  match  had  been  applied 
to  it  by  some  lingerer  of  Washington's  rearguard- 
Without  further  delay  Cornwallis  hurried  forward, 
eager  to  save  his  magazines.  Crossing  the  bridge  at 
Kingston,  he  kept  on  along  the  Brunswick  Road.  Wash- 
ington had  got  far  in  the  advance,  during  the  delays 
caused  by  the  broken  bridge  at  Ston}^  Brook,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  tliirty-two  pounder;  and  the  alteration 
of  his  course  at  Kingston  had  carried  him  completely 
out  of  the  way  of  Cornwallis.  His  lordship  reached 
Brunswick  toward  evening,  and  endeavored  to  console 
himself,  b}'  the  safety  of  the  military  stores,  for  being 
so  completely  foiled  and  outmaneuvered. 

Washington,  in  the  meantime,  was  all  on  the  alert; 
the  lion  part  of  his  nature  was  aroused;  and  while  his 
weary  troops  were  in  a  manner  panting  upon  the  ground 
around  him,  he  was  dispatching  missives  and  calling 
out  aid  to  enable  him  to  follow  up  his  successes.  He 
continued  forward  to  Morristown,  where  at  length  he 
came  to  a  halt  from  his  incessant  and  harassing  march- 
ings. There  he  learned  that  General  Mercer  was  still 
alive.  He  immediately  sent  his  own  nephew,  Major 
John  Lewis,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  to  attend 
upon  him.  Mercer  had  indeed  been  kindly  nursed  by 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Clark  and  a  negro  woman,  who  had 
n(Jt  been  frightened  from  their  home  by  the  storm  of 
battle  which  raged  around  it.  At  the  time  that  the 
troops  of  Cornwallis  approached,  Major  Armstrong  was 
binding  up  Mercer's  wounds.  The  latter  insisted  on 
his  leaving  him  in  the  kind  hands  of  Mr.  Clark's  house- 
hold, and  rejoining  the  army.  Lewis  found  him  lan- 
guishing in  great  pain ;  he  had  been  treated  with 
respect  by  the  enemy,  and  great  tenderness  by  the  be- 
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nevolent  family  who  had  sheltered  him.  He  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Major  Lewis  on  the  12th  of  January,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Washington, having  received  reinforcements  of  militia, 
continued,  with  his  scanty  army,  to  carry  on  his  sys- 
tem of  annoyance.  The  situation  of  Cornwallis,  who, 
but  a  short  time  before,  traversed  the  Jerseys  so  tri- 
umphantly, became  daily  more  and  more  irksome. 
Spies  wer  :■  in  his  camp,  to  give  notice  of  ever}-  move- 
ment, and  fo2s  without  to  take  advantage  of  it;  so  that 
not  a  foraging  pi-  v  could  sally  forth  without  being 
waylaid.  In  fac  ,  .ae  recent  operations  in  the  Jerseys 
had  suddenly  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war, 
and  given  a  triumphant  close  to  what  had  been  a  dis- 
astrous campaign.  The  troops,  which  for  months  had 
been  driven  from  post  to  post,  apparently  an  undisci- 
plined rabble,  had  all  at  once  turned  upon  their  pursuers, 
and  astounded  them  bv  brilliant  stratagems  and  daring 
exploits.  The  commander,  whose  cautious  policy  had 
been  sneered  at  by  enemies,  and  regarded  with  impa- 
lience  by  misjudging  friends,  had  all  at  once  shown  that 
he  possessed  enterprise  as  well  as  circumspection, 
energ}'  as  well  as  endurance,  and  that  beneath  his  warj- 
coldness  lurked  a  fire  to  break  forth  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. This  year's  campaign,  the  most  critical  one  of 
the  war,  and  especiall}'  the  part  of  it  which  occurred 
in  the  Jerseys,  was  the  ordeal  that  made  his  great 
qualities  fully  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  and 
gained  for  him  from  the  statesmen  and  generals  of 
iCurope  the  appellation  of  the    Amekican  Fabius. 

The  news  of  Washington's  recrossing  the  Delaware 
and  of  subsequent  achievements  in  the  Jerseys  had  not 
reached  London  on  the  9th  of  January.      "The    affairs 
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of  America  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis,"  writes 
Edmund  Burke.  "The  Howes  are  at  this  time  ip  pos- 
session of,  or  able  to  awe  the  whole  middle  coast  of 
America,  from  Delaware  to  the  western  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  Ba}';  the  naval  barrier  on  the  side  of 
Canada  is  broken.  A  great  tract  is  open  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  troops;  the  river  Hudson  opens  away  into 
the  heart  of  the  provinces,  and  nothing  can,  in  all  prob- 
ability, prevent  an  early  and  offensive  campaign.  What 
the  Americans  have  done  is,  in  their  circumstances, 
truly  astonishing;  it  is  indeed  infinitely  more  than  1 
expected  from  them.  But,  having  done  so  much  for 
some  short  time,  I  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that 
they  might  do  more."  At  the  time  when  this  was  writ- 
ten the  Howes  had  learned,  to  their  mortification,  that 
''the  mere  running  through  a  province,  is  not  subduing 
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it."  The  British  commanders  had  been  outgeneraled, 
attacked  and  defeated.  They  had  nearly  been  driven 
out  of  the  Jerseys,  and  were  now  hemmed  in  and  held 
in  check  by  Washington  and  his  handful  of  men  castled 
among  the  heights  of  Morristown.  So  far  from  hold- 
ing possession  of  the  territory  they  had  so  recently  over- 
run, they  were  fain  to  ask  safe  conduct  across  it  for  a 
convoy  to  their  soldiers  captured  in  battle.  It  must 
have  been  a  severe  trial  to  the  pride  of  Cornwallis, 
when  he  had  to  inquire  by  letter  of  Washington, 
whether  money  and  stores  could  be  sent  to  the  Hes- 
sians captured  at  Trenton,  and  a  surgeon  and  medi- 
cines to  the  wounded  at  Princeton;  and  Washington's 
reply  must  have  conve^'ed  a  reproof  still  more  mortify- 
ing: No  molestation,  he  assured  his  lordship,  would 
be  offered  to  the  con  voy  by  any  part  of  the  regular  army 
under  his  command;  but  "he  could  not  answer  for  the 
militia,  who  were  resorting  to  arms  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  and  were  excessively  exasperated  at  the  treat- 
ment thev  had  met  with  from  both  Hessian  and  British 
troops."  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  had  roused 
the  whole  country  against  them. 

The  proclamations  and  printed  protections  of  the 
British  commanders,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general  had  staid  at  home,  and  forebore  to  take 
up  arm  5,  had  proved  of  no  avail.  The  Hessians  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  them,  but  plundered  friend 
and  foe  alike.  The  British  soldiery  often  followed 
their  example,  and  the  plunderings  of  both  were  at 
times  attended  by  those  brutal  outrages  on  the  weaker 
sex,  which  inflame  the  dullest  spirits  to  revenge.  The 
whole  State  was  thus  roused  against  its  invaders.  In 
Washington  s  retreat   of  more  than   a  hundred    miles 
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through  the  Jerseys,  he  had  never  been  joined  by  more 
than  one  hundred  of  its  inhabitants;  now  sufferers  of 
both  parties  rose  as  one  man  to  avenge  their  personal 
iujinie?.  The  late  quiet  yeomanry  armed  themselves, 
and  fcoureu  the  country  in  small  parties  to  seize  on 
:  tragglers,  and  the  militia  began  to  signalize  themselves 
in  voluntary  skirmishes  with  regular  troops.  Morris- 
town,  where  the  main  army  was  encamped,  was  well 
situated  for  the  system  of  petty  warfare  which  Wash- 
in<Jton  meditatcid,  and  induced  him  to  remain  there. 
It  was  protected  by  forests  and  rugged  heights.  All 
appro  ich  from  the  seaboard  was  rendered  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  a  hostile  force  by  a  chain  of  sharp  hills, 
extending  from  Pluckamin,  by  Boundbrook  and  Spring- 
field, to  the  vicinity  of  the  Passaic  River,  while  various 
defiles  in  the  rear  afforded  safer  retreats  into  a  fertile 
and  well  peopled  region.  It  was  nearly  equidistant 
from  Amboy,  Newark  and  Brunswick,  the  principal 
posts  of  the  enemy;  so  that  any  movement  made  from 
them  could  be  met  by  a  counter  movement  on  his  part; 
while  the  forays  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  might 
harass  them,  would  school  and  season  his  own    troops. 

He  had  three  faithful  generals  with  him:  Greene, 
his  reliance  on  all  occasions;  swarthy  Sullivan,  whose 
excitable  temper  and  quick  sensibilities  he  had  some- 
times to  keep  in  check  by  friendly  counsels  and  rebukes, 
but  who  was  a  good  officer,  and  loyally  attached  to  him  ; 
and  brave,  genial,  generous  Knox,  never  so  happy  as 
when  by  his  side  He  had  lately  been  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  at  his  recommendation,  and  com- 
manded the  artillery. 

The  enemy  being  now  concentrated  at  New  Bruns- 
wick and    Amboy,  General    Putnam    was    ordered    by 
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Washington  to  move    from    Crossvvicks    to    Princeton, 
with  the  troops  under  his  command.    He  was  instructed 
to  draw  his  forage  as  much  as  possible  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Brunsv.'ick,  about  eighteen  miles  ofif,  there- 
by contributing  to  distress  the  enemy;  and  if  compelled 
to  leave  Princeton,  to  retreat  toward  the  mountains,  so 
as  to  form  a  junction    with    the    forces  at    Morristown. 
General  Dickinson,  wh  )  commanded    the  New  Jersey 
militia,  was    stationed    on    the    west    side  of  Millstone 
River,  near  Somerset  court-house,  one   of   the    nearest 
posts  to  the    enemy's   camp  at  Brunswick.      A  British 
foraging  party,  of  five  or  six  hundred  strong,  sent    out 
by  Cornwallis  with  forty  wagons  and  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred draught  horses,  mostly  of  the  English  breed,  hav- 
ing collected  sheep  and  cattle  about  the   country,  were 
sacking  a  mill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   river,  where 
a  larae  quantity  of  fiour  was   deposited.      While    thus 
employed,  Dickinson  set  upon  them  with  a  force  equal 
in  number,  but  composed  of  raw  militia  and  fifty  Phila- 
delphia riflemen.      He  dashed  through  the  river,  waist 
deep,  with  his  men,  and    charged    the    enemy  so   sud- 
denly and  vigorously,  that,  though  supported   by  three 
field-pieces,  they  gave  way,  left  their  convoy,  and    re- 
treated so  precipitately  that   he   made   only   nine  pris- 
oners.     A  number  of  killed  and  wounded  were  carried 
off  by  the  fugitives  on   light    wagons.      These    exploits 
of  the  militia  were  noticed    with    high    encomiums  by 
Washington,  while  at  the  same    time    he    was    rigid  in 
prohibiting  and  punishing  the  excesses  into  which  men 
are  apt  to    run    when  suddenly   clothed    with    military 

power. 

To  counteract  the  proclamation  of  the    British    com- 
^nissioners,  promising  amnesty  to  all  in   rebellion   whg 
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should,  in  a  given  time,  return  to  their  allegiance,  Wash- 
ington   now    issued  a  counter   proclamation  (Jan.  25), 
commanding  every  person   who  had  subscribed  a  decla- 
ration of  fidelity  to  Great  Britain,  or  taken  an    oath    of 
allegiance,  to  repair    within    thirty   days    to  headquar- 
ters, or  the  quarters  of  the  nearest  general  officer  of  the 
Continental  army  or  of  the  militia,  and  there    take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
give  up  any  protection,  certificate  or  passport  he  might 
have  received  from  the  enemy;  at  the  same  time  grant- 
mg  full  liberty  to  all  such  as  preferred  the  interest  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the   freedom   and    happi- 
ness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves 
and  families  within  the  enemy's  lines.      All  who  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with    this  order  were  to  be 
considered  adherents  to  the  crown,  and  treated  as  com- 
mon  enemies. 

A  striking  contrast  was  offered  throughout  the  wintei 
and    spring,  between    the   rival    commanders,  Howe  at 
New    York,  and    Washington    at  Morristown.      Howe 
was  a  soldier    by    profession.      War,  with    him,  was   a 
career.    The  camp  was,  for  the  time,  country  and  home 
Easy  and  indolent  by  nature,of  convivial  and  luxurious 
habits,and  somewha'  addicted  to  gaming,  he  found  him- 
self in  good  quarters  at  New  York,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  them.      The  tories    rallied  around    him.     The 
British    merchants    residing    there  regarded    him  with 
profound  devotion       His  officers,  too,    many   of  them 
young    men    of    rank  and    fortune,  gave  a  gayety  and 
bnlhancy  to  the  place;  and  the    wealthy  royalists  for- 
got in    a   round   of   dinners,  balls   and    assemblies,  the 
hysterical  alarms  they  had  once  experienced  under  the 
Piihtary  sway  of  Lee.     Washington,  qq    the   contrary 
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was  a  patriot  soldier,  grave,  earnest,  thoughtful,  self- 
sacriHcing.  War,  to  him,  was  a  painful  remedy,  hate- 
ful in  itself,  but  adopted  for  a  great  national  good.  To 
the  prosecution  of  it,  all  his  pleasures,  his  comforts,  his 
natural  inclinations  and  private  interests  were  sacrificed  ; 
and  his  chosen  officers  were  earnest  and  anxious  like 
himself,  with  their  whole  thoughts  directed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  magnanimous  struggle  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  So,  too,  the  armies  were  contrasted.  The 
British  troops,  man}-  of  them,  perchance,  slightly  met- 
amorphosed from  vagabonds  into  soldiers,  all  mere  men 
of  the  sword,  were  well  clad,  well  housed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  conveniences  of  a  thoroughly  ap- 
pointed army  with  a  "rebel  country''  to  forage.  The 
American  troops  for  the  most  part  were  mere  yeomanry, 
taken  from  their  rural  homes;  ill-sheltered,  ill  clad,  ill- 
fed  and  ill-paid,  with  nothing  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
hardships  but  love  for  the  soil  they  were  defending, 
and  the  inspiring  thought  that  it  was  their  country. 
Washington,  with  paternal  care,  endeavored  to  protect 
them  from  the  depraving  influences  of  the  camp.  "Let 
vice  and  immorality  of  every  kind  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible  in  your  brigade,"  writes  he  in  a  cir- 
cular to  his  brigadier-generals.  "Gaming  of  every  kind 
is  expressly  forbidden,  as  being  the  foundation  of  evil, 
and  the  cause  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  officer's 
ruin. 

Exchanging  Prisoners. 

A  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  a 
subject  of  negotiation  previous  to  the  affair  of  Trenton, 
v\ithout  being  adjusted.  The  British  commanders  were 
slow  to  recognize  the  claims  to  equality  of  those  they 
considered  rebels;  Washinglpn  was  lienacious  in  hold- 
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ing  them  up  as  patriots  ennobled  by  their  cause.   Among 
the  cases  which  came  up  for  attention  was  that  of  Ethan 
Allen,  the  brave  but  eccentric  captor    of  Ticonderoga. 
His  daring  attempts  in  the  "path  of  renown"  had    cost 
him    a    world    of   hardships.      Thrown    into   irons   as  a 
felon;  threatened  with  a  halter;  carried  to    England  to 
be  tried  for  treason;  confined  in  Pendennis  Castle;  re- 
transported  to    Halifax,  and    now    a   prisoner   in    New 
York.     "I  have  suffered  everything    short    of    death," 
writes  he  to  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  Connecti- 
cut.     He  had,  however,  recovered  health    and    supple- 
ness of  limb,  and  with  them  all  his  swelling   spirit   and 
swelling  rhetoric.     "I  am  fired,"  writes  he,  "with  ade- 
quate indignation    to    revenge    both  my  own    and    my 
country's  wrongs.      Provided  you  can    hit   upon    some 
measure  to  procure  my  liberty,  I   will    appropriate   my 
remaining  days,  and  freely  hazard  my  life  in  the   serv- 
ice of  the  colony,  and  maintaining  the  American    Em- 
pire.     I  thought  to  have  enrolled  my  name  in    the  list 
of    illustrious  American    heroes,  but  was  nipped  in  the 
bud!"     Honest  Ethan  Allen!   his  name  will  ever  stand 
enrolled  on  that  list. 

Lee  was  now  reported  to  be  in  rigorous  confinement 
in  New  York,  and  treated  with  harshness  and  indig- 
nity. The  British  professed  to  consider  him  a  deserter, 
he  having  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  their  service,  al- 
thoucrh  he  alleged  that  he  had  resigned  his  commission 
before  joining  the  x\merican  army.  Two  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  General  Howe, were  returned  to  him  un- 
opened, inclosed  in  a  cover  directed  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee.  On  the  13th  of  January  Washington 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe: 
"I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  propose  an  exchange  of 
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live  of  the  Hessian  field-officers  taken  at  Trenton  for 
Major-General  Lee;  or  if  this  proposal  should  not  be 
accepted,  to  demand  his  liberty  upon  parole,  within 
certain  bounds,  as  has  ever  been  granted  to  your  officers 
in  our  custody.  I  give  you  warning  that  Major-Gen- 
eral Lee  id  looked  upon  as  an  officer  belonging  to,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Independent  States 
of  America,  and  that  any  violence  you  may  commit 
upon  his  life  and  liberty,  will  be  severely  retaliated  upon 
the  Mves  or  liberties  of  the  British  officers,  or  those  of 
their  foreign  allies  in  our  hands."  In  this  letter  he  like- 
wise  adverted  to  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  in 
New  York ;  several  who  had  recently  been  released 
having  given  the  most  shocking  account  of  the  barbar- 
ities they  had  experienced,  "which  their  miserable 
countenances  confirmed." — "'I  would  beg,"  added  he, 
"that  some  certain  rule  of  conduct  toward  prisoners 
may  be  settled;  and,  if  you  are  determined  to  make 
captivity  as  distressing  as  possible,  let  me  know  it,  that 
we  ma}'  be  upon  equal  terms,  for  your  conduct  shall 
regulate  mine."  Sir  William,  in  reply,  proposed  to  sen<? 
an  officer  of  rank  to  Washington,  to  confer  upon  a  mode 
of  exchange  and  sub  istence  of  prisoners.  This  led  to 
tlie  appointment  of  two  officers  for  the  purpose;  Colo- 
nel Walcott  by  General  Howe,  and  Colonel  Harrison, 
"the  old  secretary,"  by  Washington.  In  the  contem^ 
plated  exchanges  was  that  of  one  of  the  Hessian  field- 
(.fficers  for  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 

The  captive  Americans  who  had  been  in  the  navat 
service  were  confined,  officers  and  men,  in  prison-ships, 
which,  from  their  loathsome  condition,  and  the  horrors 
and  sufferings  of  all  kinds  experienced  on  board  of 
them,  had    acquired    the    appellation    of  jioating  heUs. 
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Those  who  had  been  in  the  land  service  were  crowded 
into  jails  and  dungeons  like  the  vilest  malefactors,  and 
were  represented  as  pining  in  cold,  in  filth,  in  hunger 
and  nakedness.  According  to  popular  account,  the 
prisoners  confined  on  shipboard,  and  on  shore,  were 
perishing  by  hundreds.  The  Jersey  Prison-ship  is  pro- 
verbial in  our  revolutionary  history;  and  the  bones  of 
the  unfortunate  patriots  who  perished  on  board,  form  a 
monument  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  Tlie  horrors  of 
the  Sugar  House  converted  into  a  prison,  are  tra- 
ditional in  New  York;  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Cun- 
ningham, the  provost  marshal,  over  men  of  wortli  con- 
fined in  the  common  jail,  for  the  sin  of  patriotism,  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
That  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  were  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  these  atrocities,  we  really  believe,  but  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  well  informed.  War  is,  at  best,  a  cruel 
trade,  that  habituates  those  who  follow  it  to  regard  the 
sufferings  of  others  with  indifference.  There  is  not  a 
doubt,  too,  that  a  feeling  of  contumely  deprived  the 
patriot  prisoners  of  all  sympathy  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Revolution.  They  were  regarded  as  criminals 
rather  than  captives. 

Notwithstanding  all  Washington's  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  it  contin- 
ued to  be  deplorably  in  want  of  reinforcements,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance  at  all 
his  posts  to  prevent  his  camp  from  being  surprised. 
The  designs  of  the  enemy  being  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture, measures  varied  accordingl}'.  As  the  season 
advanced,  Washington  was  led  to  believe  that  Phila- 
delphia would  be  their  first  object  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  and  that  they  would   bring   round    all   their 
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troops  from  Canada  by  water  to  aid  in  the  enterprise. 
On  the  i8th  of  March  he  dispatched  General  Greene 
to  Philadelphia,  to  lay  before  Congress  such  matters  as 
he  could  not  venture  to  communicate  by  letter.  Greene 
had  scarcely  departed  when  the  enemy  began  to  give 
signs  of  life. 

Kosciusko,  the  Poland  Patriot. 

The  fame  of  the  American  struggle  for  independence 
was  bringing  foreign  officers  as  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  patriot  army,  and  causing  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  commander-in-chief.  "They  seldom," 
writes  Washington,  "bring  more  than  a  commission 
and  a  passport;  which  we  know  may  belong  to  a  bad 
as  well  as  a  good  officer.  Their  ignorance  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  their  inability  to  recruit  men,  are  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  their  being  engrafted  in  our 
Continental  battalions;  for  our  officers,  who  have  raised 
their  men,  and  have  served  through  the  war  upon  pay 
that  has  not  hitherto  borne  their  expenses,  would  be 
disgusted  if  foreigners  were  put  over  their  head;  and  I 
assure  you,  few  or  none  of  these  gentlemen  look  lower 
than  field-officers'  commissions."  Congress  determined 
that  no  foreign  officers  should  receive  commissions  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  did  not  bring  strong  testimonials  of  their  abilities; 
that  their  commissions  should  bear  date  on  the  day  of 
their  being  filled  up  by  Washington. 

The  gallant,  generous-spirited  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
was  a  Pole,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Lithuania, 
and  had  been  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms  at  the 
military  school  at  Warsaw,  and  subsequently  in  France. 
Disappointed  in  a  love  affair  with  a  beautiful  lady  of 
rank  with  whom    he  had   attempted    to   elope,  he    had 
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emigrated  to  this  country,  and  came  provided  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Washing- 
ton. ''What  do  you  seek  here. ^''  inquired  the  command- 
er-in-chief. "To  fight  for  American  independence." 
"Wliatcan  you  do?"  "Try  me."  Washington  was 
pleased  with  the  curt,  yet  comprehensive  reply,  and 
with  his  chivalrous  air  and  spirit,  and  at  once  received 
him  into  his  famih^  as  an  aide-de-camp.  Congress 
short]}'  afterward  appointed  him  an  engineer,  with  tiie 
rank  of  colonel.  He  proved  a  valuable  officer  through- 
out the  Revolution,  and  won  an  honorable  and  lasting 
name  in  our  country. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  Washington  broke  up  his 
cantonments  at  Morristown  and  shifted  his  camp  to 
Middlebrook,  within  ten  miles  of  Brunswick.  His 
whole  force  fit  for  duty  was  now  about  seven    thousand 
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three  hundred  men,  all  from  the  states  south  of  the 
Hudson.  There  were  forty-three  regiments,  forming 
ten  brigades,  commanded  b}-  Brigadiers  Muhlenberg, 
Weedon,  Woodford,  Scott,  Smallwood,  Deborre, 
VVa3'ne,  Dehaas,  Conway  and  Maxwell.  These  were 
apportioned  into  five  divisions  of  two  brigades  each 
under  Major-Generals  Greene,  Stephen,  Sullivan,  Lin- 
coln and  Stirling.  The  artillery  was  commanded  by 
Knox.  Sullivan,  with  his  division,  was  stationed  on 
the  right  of  Princeton.  With  the  rest  of  his  force 
Washington  fortified  himself  in  a  position  naturally 
strong,  among  hills,  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Mid- 
dlebrook.  His  camp  was,  on  all  sides,  difficult  of 
approach,  and  he  rendered  it  still  more  so  by  intrench- 
ments.  The  high  grounds  about  it  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  country  around  Brunswick,  the  road  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  course  of  theRaritan,  so  that  the 
enemy  could  make  no  important  movement  on  land, 
without  his  perceiving  it.  It  was  now  the  beautiful 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  troops  from  their  height 
beheld  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  spread  be- 
fore them,  "painted  with  meadows,  green  fields  and 
orchards,  studded  with  villages,  and  affording  abun- 
dant supplies  and  forage." 

A  part  of  their  duty  was  to  guard  it  from  the  ravage 
of  the  enemy,  while  they  held  themselvea  read}^  to 
counteract  his  movements  in  every  direction.  On  the 
31st  of  Ma}'  reports  were  brought  to  camp  that  a  fleet 
of  a  hundred  sail  had  left  New  York,  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  Whither  bound,  and  how  freighted,  was  unknown. 
If  they  carried  troops,  their  destination  might  be  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Eighteen  transports,  also,  had  arrived  at 
New  York,  witli    troops    in  foreign    uniforms.      These 
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proved  to  be  Anspachers,  and  other  German  merce- 
naries; there  were  British  reinforcements  also;  and, 
what  was  particularly  needed,  a  supply  of  tents  and 
camj)  equipage.  Sir  William  Howe  had  been  waiting 
for  the  latter,  and  likewise  \intil  tlie  ground  should  -he 
covered  with  grass.  Early  in  June,  therefore,  he  gave 
up  ease  and  gayety,  and  luxurious  life  at  New  York, 
and  crossing  into  the  Jerseys,  set  up  his  headquarters 
at  Brunswick. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June  General  Howe 
sallied  forth  in  great  force  from  Brunswick,  as  if  push- 
ing directly  for  the  Delaware,  but  his  advanced  guard 
halted  at  Somerset  court-house,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  distant.  Washington  drew  out  his  army  in  battle 
array  along  the  heights,  but  kept  quiet.  1 

In  the  present  state  of  his  forces  it  was  his  plan 
not  to  risk  a  general  action;  but,  should  the  enemy 
really  march  toward  the  Delaware,  to  hang  heavily 
upon  their  rear.  Their  principal  difficulty  would  be 
in  crossing  that  river,  and  there,  he  trusted,  the}'  would 
meet  with  spirited  opposition  from  the  Continental 
troops  and  militia  stationed  on  the  western  side  under 
Arnold  and  Mifflin.  The  British  took  up  a  strong 
position,  having  Millstone  Creek  on  their  left,  the 
Raritan  all  along  their  front,  and  their  right  resting  on 
Brunswick,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves  with 
bastions.  The  American  and  British  armies  remained 
four  days  grimly  regarding  each  other;  both  waiting 
to  be  attacked.  The  Jersey  militia,  which  now  turned 
out  with  alacrity,  repaired,  some  to  Washington's  camp, 
others  to  that  of  Sullivan.  The  latter  had  fallen  back 
to  Princeton,  and  taken  a  position  behind  the  Sourland 
Hills.      Howe    pushed    out    detachments,    and     made 
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several  feints  as  if  to  pass  by  the  American  camp  and 
march  to  the  Delaware;  but  Washington  was  not  to  be 
deceived.  "The  enemy  will  not  move  that  way,"  said 
he,  "until  they  have  given  this  army  a  severe  blow. 
The  risk  would  be  too  great  to  attempt  to  cross  a  river 
where  they  must  expect  to  meet  a  formidable  opposition 
in  front,  and  would  have  such  a  force  as  ours  in  their 
rear."  He  kept  on  the  heights,  therefore,  and  strength- 
ened his  internchments.  Baffled  in  these  attempts  to 
draw  his  cautious  adversary  into  a  general  action, 
Howe,  on  the  19th,  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
pretended  to  return  with  some  precipitation  to  Bruns- 
wick, burning  as  he  went  several  valuable  dwelling 
houses.  Washington's  light  troops  hovered  round  the 
enem}^  as  far  as  the  Raritan  and  Millstone,  which  se- 
cured their  flanks,  would  permit;  but  the  main  army 
kept  to  its  stronghold  on  the  heights. 

On  the  22d  Sir  William  again  marched  out  of  Bruns- 
wick, but  this  time  proceeded  toward  Amboy.  Wash- 
ington sent  out  three  brigades  under  General  Greene  to 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  Morgan  hung 
upon  their  skirts  with  his  rifiemen.  At  the  same  time 
the  army  remained  paraded  on  the  heights  ready  to 
yield  support,  if  necessary.  Finding  that  Howe  had 
actually  sent  his  heavy  baggage  and  part  of  his  troops 
over  to  Staten  Island  by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had 
thrown  across,  Washington,  on  the  24th,  left  the  heights 
and  descended  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  six 
or  seven  miles  on  the  road  to  Amboy,  to  be  nearer  at 
hand  for  the  protection  of  his  advanced  parties;  while 
General  Stirling,  with  his  division  and  some  light 
troops,  was  at  Matouchin  church,  closer  to  the  enemy's 
lines,  to  watch  their    motions,  and  he    ready  to    harass 
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them  while  crossing  to  the  island.     Howe  now  thought 
he  had    gained    his  point.      Recalling    those   who  had 
crossed,  he  formed  his  troops  into  two  columns,  the  right 
led    by  Cornwallis,  the    left    by  himself,  and    marched 
back  rapidly  by  different  routes  from  Amboy.      Wash- 
ington, however,  had  timely  notice  of  his    movements, 
and  penetrating  his  design, regained  his  fortified  camp  at 
Middlebrook,   and  secured  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
He    then    detached    a  body    of     light    troops    under 
Brigadier-General  Scott,  together  with  Morgan's  rifle- 
men, to  hang  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  watch  their 
motions.      Cornwallis,    making    a    considerable  circuit 
to  the  right,  dispersed  the  light  parties  of  the  advance, 
but  fell  in  with    Stirling's    divisicm,  strongly  posted  in 
a  woody  country',  and  well    covered    by  artillery    judi- 
ciously disposed.      A  sharp   skirmish  ensued,  when  the 
Americans  gave  way  and  retreated  to  the    hills,  with  a 
loss  of  a  few   men    and   three    field-pieces;   while    the 
British  halted  at   Westfield,  disappointed    in    the    main 
objects  of  their  enterprise.      They    remained    at   West 
field  until  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  when    they  moved 
toward  Spanktown(now  Rahway), plundering  all  before 
them,  but  pursued  and  harassed  the  whole    way  by  the 
American  light  troops       Perceiving  that  ever}^  scheme 
of  bringing   the    Americans    to  a  general    action,  or  at 
least  of  withdrawing  them  from  their    strongholds,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  caution  and  prudence  of  Wash- 
ington, and  aware   of    the    madness     of    attempting    to 
march  to  the  Delaware  through  a  hostile  country,  with 
such  a  force  in  his    rear,  Sir  William    Howe    broke  up 
his  headquarters  at   Amboy    on    the   last    of   June,  and 
crossed  over  to  Staten  Island    on    the    floating    bridge; 
his  troops  marched  off  to  the  old   camping    ground    on 
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the  i3ay  of  New  York;  the  ships  got  under  way,  and 
moved  down  round  the  island;  and  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent tiiat  at  length  the  eneiny  had  really  evacuated  the 
Jersej's. 

Scarce  had  the  last  tent  been  struck  and  the  last 
transport  disappeared  from  before  Amboy,  when  intel- 
ligence arrived  from  General  St.  Clair,  announcing  the 
appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
that  General  Burgoyne  with  the  whole  Canada  army 
was  approaching  Ticonderoga.  The  judgment  and  cir- 
cumspection of  Washington  were  never  more  severely 
put  to  proof.  General  Burgoyne  was  a  man  of  too 
much  spirit  and  enterprise  to  return  from  England  mere- 
ly to  execute  a  plan  from  which  no  honor  was  to  be  de- 
rived. Did  he  really  intend  to  break  through  by  the 
way  of  Ticonderoga?  In  that  case  it  must  be  Howe's 
plan  to  cooperate  with  him.  If  so,  Sir  William  must 
soon  throw  ofl  the  mask.  His  next  move,  in  such  case, 
would  be  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  seize  on  the  Highland 
passes  bt  fore  Washington  could  form  a  union  with  the 
troops  stationed  there,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  the 
junction  with  Burg03'ne.  Should  Washington,  how- 
ever, on  such  a  presumptioi],  hasten  with  his  troops  to 
Peekskill,  leaving  Howe  on  Staten  Island,  what  would 
prevent  the  latter  from  pushing  to  Philadelphia  by 
South  Araboy  or  an}'  other  route?  In  this  dilemma  he 
sent  Generals  Parsons  and  Varnum  with  a  couple  of 
brigades  in  all  haste  to  Peekskill ;  and  wrote  to  Generals 
George  Clinton  and  Putnam;  the  former  to  call  out  the 
New  York  militia  from  Orange  and  Ulster  counties; 
the  latter  to  summon  the  militia  from  Connecticut;  and 
as  soon  as  such  reinforcements  should  be  at  hand,  to 
dispatch  four  of  the  strongest  Massachusetts   regiments 
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to  the  aid  of  Ticonderoga;  at  the  same  time  the  expedi- 
ency was  suggested  to  General  Schuyler,  of  having  all 
the  cattle  and  vehicles  removed  from  parts  of  the  coun- 
try he  might  think  the  enemy  intended  to  penetrate. 
General  Sullivan  was  ordered  to  advance  with  his  di- 
vision toward  the  Highlands  as  far  as  Pompton,  while 
Washington  moved  his  own  camp  back  to  Morristovvn, 
to  be  ready  either  to  push  on  to  the  Highlands  or  fall 
back  upon  his  recent  position  at  Middlebrook,  accord- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Deserters  from 
Staten  Island  and  New  York  soon  brought  word  to  the 
camp  that  transports  were  being  fitted  up  with  berths 
for  horses,  and  taking  in  three  weeks'  suppl}'  of  water 
and  provender.  All  this  indicated  some  other  desti- 
nation  than  that  of  the  Hudson. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BURGOYNE's  invasion  from  CANADA. 

The  armament  advancing  against  Ticonderoga  was 
not  a  mere  diversion,  but  a  regular  invasion.  The 
junction  of  the  two  armies — that  in  Canada  and  that 
under  General  Howe  in  New  York — was  considered 
the  speediest  mode  of  quelling  the  rebellion;  and  as 
the  securit}'  and  good  government  of  Canada  required 
the  presence  of  Governor  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  three 
thousand  men  were  to  remain  there  with  him;  the  resi- 
due of  the  army  was  to  be  employed  upon  two  expedi- 
tions; the  one  under  General  Burgoyne,  who  v^'as  to 
force  his  way  to  Albany,  the  other  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
Mohawk  River. 

The  invading  arm}'  w  as  reported  to  be  composed  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  British 
rank  and  file,  three  thousand  Germans,  mostly  Bruns- 
wickers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians,  and  four 
hundred  Indians ;  besides  these  there  were  four  hundred 
and  seventy-three  artillery  men,  in  all  nearly  eight 
thousand  men.  The  army  was  admirably  appointed. 
Its  brass  train  of  artillery  was  extolled  as  perhaps  the 
finest  ever  allotted  to  an  army  of  the  size.  General 
Phillips,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  had  gained 
great  repuation  in  the  wars  in  Germany.  Brigadier- 
Generals  Fraser,  Powel  and  Hamilton  were  also  offi- 
cers of  distinguished  merit.  So  was  Major-General  the 
Baron  Riedesel,  who  commanded  the    German   troops. 
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While  Burgo3'ne  with  the  main  force  proceeded  from 
St.  Johns,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  a  detachment  of 
regulars  and  Canadians  about  seven  hundred  strong, 
was  to  land  at  Oswego  and,  guided  by  Sir  John  John- 
son at  the  head  of  his  lo\'alist  volunteers,  tory  refugees 
from  his  former  neighborhood,  and  a  body  of  Indians, 
was  to  enter  the  Mohawk  countrj^  draw  the  attention 
of  General  Schuyler  in  that  direction,  attack  Fort  Stan- 
\vi\,  and,  having  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
rejoin  Burgoyne  at  Albany;  where  it  was  expected 
the}'  would  make  a  triumphant  junction  with  the  army 
of  Howe. 

Genera]  Burgoyne  left  St.  Johnson  the  i6th  of  June. 
On  the  following  day  Schuyler  was  at  Ticonderoga. 
Thj  works  were  not  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as 
he  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  troops, 
and  the  want  of  a  sutficient  number  of  artiticers.  Mount 
Independence,  a  high  circular  hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  immediately  opposite  to  the  old  fort,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  defensible.  A  star  fort  with  picketc 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  table  land; 
half-way  down  the  side  of  a  hill  was  a  battery,  and  at 
its  foot  were  strongly  intrenched  works  well  mounted 
with  cannon.  Here  the  French  General  de  Fermois, 
who  had  charg.^  of  this  fort,  was  posted.  As  this  part 
of  Lake  Cliamplain  is  narrow,  a  connection  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  forts  by  a  floating  bridge,  supported 
on  twenty-two  sunken  piers  in  caissons,  formed  of  very 
strong  timber.  Between  the  piers  were  separate  floats, 
Hft}'  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  strongly  connected 
by  iron  chains  and  rivets.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  was  a  boom,  composed  of  large  pieces  of  timber, 
secured  by  riveted    bolts,  and  besides  this  was  a  double 
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iron  chain  with  links  an  inch  and  a  half  square.  The 
bridge,  boon:i  and  chain  were  four  hundred  yards  in 
length.  This  immense  work,  the  labor  of  months,  on 
which  no  expense  had  been  spared,  was  intended,  while 
it  afforded  a  communication  between  the  two  forts,  to 
protect  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  presenting,  under 
cover  of  their  guns,  a  barrier  which  it  was  presumed 
no  hostile  ship  would  be  able  to  break  through.  Schuy- 
ler hastened  to  Fort  George,  whence  he  sent  on  pro- 
visions for  upward  of  sixty  days;  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  additional  carpenters  and  working  cattle. 
In  the  meantime  Burgoyne,  with  his  armament,  was 
advancing  up  the  lake.  The  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
meanwhile,  were  anxiously  on  the  look-out.  Their 
fortress,  built  on  a  hill,  commanded  an  extensive  pros 
pect  over  tlie  bright  and  beautiful  lake  and  its  surround- 
ing forests,  but  there  were;  long  points  and  promontories 
at  a  distance  to  intercept  the  view.  The  enemy  came 
advancing  up  tlie  lake  on  the  30th,  their  main  bod}-  un- 
der Burijoyne  on  the  west  side,  the  German  reserve  un- 
der  Baron  Riedesel  on  the  east;  communication  being 
maintained  by  frigates  and  gunboats,  which,  in  a  man- 
ner, kept  pace  between  them.  It  was  a  magnificent 
arra}-  of  warlike  means;  and  the  sound  of  drum  and 
truinpet  along  the  shores,  and  now  and  then  the  thun- 
dering of  a  cannon  from  the  ships,  were  singularly  in 
contrast  with  the  usual  silence  of  a  region  little  better 
than  a  wilderness.  On  the  ist  of  July  Burgoyne  en- 
camped four  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga,  and  began  to 
intrench,  and  to  throw  a  lioating  bridge  across  the  lake. 
His  advanced  guard  under  General  Fraser  took  post 
at  Three  Mile  Point,  and  the  ships  anchored  just  out  of 
gunshot  of  the  fort.      Here    he    issued    a   proclamation 
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denouncing  woe  to  all  who  should  persist  in  rebellion, 
and  laying  particular  stress  upon  his  means,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Indians,  to  overtake  the  hardiest  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  wherever  they  might   lurk. 

General  St,  Clair  was  a  gallant  Scotchman,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  old  French  war  as  well  as  in  this, 
and  beheld  the  force  arrayed  against  him  without  dis- 
may. It  is  true  his  garrison  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  nine  hundred 
were  militia.  Schuyler  at  this  time  was  at  Albany, 
sending  up  reinforcements  of  Continental  troops  and 
militia. 

The  enemy  now  proceeded  gradually  to  invest  Ticon- 
deroga.      A  line  of  troops  was  drawn  from  the  western 
part  of  Mount  Hope  round  to  Three  Mile  Point,  where 
General  Fraser   was   posted  with    the   advance    guard, 
while  General  Riedesel  encamped  with  the  German  re- 
serve in  a  parallel  line,  on    the    opposite    side  of    Lake 
Champlain,  at  the  foot  of    Mount    Independence.      For 
two    days   the    enemy  occupied    themselves  in    making 
their  advances  and  securing  these   positions,  regardless 
of  a  cannonade  kept  up  by  the  American  batteries.    St. 
Clair  began  to  apprehend  that  a  regular   siege    was  in- 
tended, which  would  be  more  difficult  to  withstand  than 
a  direct  assault;  he  kept  up  a  resolute  aspect,  however, 
and  went  about  among    his    troops,  encouraging    them 
with  the  hope  of  a  successful  resistance,  but    enjoining 
incessant    vigilance,   and    j  unctual    attendance    at   the 
alarm    posts  at  morning    and    evening    roll-call.      With 
all  the  pains  and  expense  lavished  by  the  Americans  to 
render  these    work    impregnable,   they    had    strangely 
neglected  the  master  key  by  which  they  were  all   com- 
manded.    This  was   Sugar  Hill,  a  rugged   height,  the 
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termination  of  a  mountain  ridge  which  separates  Lake 
Champlain  from  Lake  George.  It  stood  to  the  south 
of  Ticonderoga,  beyond  the  narrow  channel  which  con- 
nected the  two  lakes,  and  rose  precipitously  from  the 
waters  of  Champlain  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet. 

The  Biitish  General  Phillips,  on  taking  his  position, 
liad  regarded  the  hill  with  a  practiced  eye.  He  caused 
it  to  be  reconnoitered  by  a  skillful  engineer.  The  re- 
port was  that  it  overlooked,  and  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Independence; 
being  about  fourteen  hundred  3'ards  from  the  former, 
and  fifteen  hundred  from  the  latter;  that  the  ground 
ccnild  be  leveled  for  cannon,  and  a  road  cut  up  the  de- 
files of  the  mountain  in  four  and  twent}'  hours.  While 
the  American  garrisons  were  entirelj-  engaged  in  a 
dilTerent  direction,  cannonading  Mount  Hope  and  the 
British  lines  without  material  effect,  and  without  pjo- 
voking  a  reply ;  the  British  troops  were  busj'  througliout 
the  day  and  night  cutting  a  road  through  rocks  and 
trees  and  up  rugged  defiles.  Guns,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  all  were  carried  up  the  hill  in  the  night;  the 
cannon  were  hauled  up  from  tree  to  tree,  and  before 
morning  the  ground  was  leveled  for  the  batterj'  on 
v\hich  they  were  to  be  mounted.  To  this  work,  thus 
achieved  by  a  cou^  demain,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Fort  Defiance.  On  the  5th  of  July,  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  the  garrison  beheld  a  legion 
of  red-coats  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  constructing 
works  which  must  soon  lay  the  fortress  at  their  mercy- 

In  this  sudden  and  appalling  emergency,  General  St. 
Clair  called  a  council  of  war.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  batteries  from  this  new  fort  would  probably  be 
open  the  next  day  ;  by  that  time  Ticonderoga  might  be 
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complete!}'  invested,  and  the  whole  garrison  exposed 
to  capture.  It  was  unanimously  determined  to  evacu- 
ate both  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  that 
very  night,  and  retreat. 

The  retreating  Americans  were  discovered  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  a  vigorous  pursuit  was 
made  by  the  British.  Several  times  St.  Clair  and  his 
men  stood  at  bay  and  fought  their  pursuers,  but  the 
combined  armies  of  English,  Germans  and  Indians 
were  too  much  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  republican 
liberty.  English  mone}'  had  turned  the  hired  soldier 
of  Europe  and  the  savages  of  America  against  strug- 
gling freedom.  Over  one  half  of  the  Americans  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder, 
singly  or  in  parties,  made  their  way  southward. 

A  panic  prevailed  at  Albany,  the  people  running 
about  as  if  distracted,  sending  off  their  goods  and  furni- 
ture. The  great  barriers  of  the  North,  it  was  said, 
were  broken  through,  and  there  was  nothing  to  check 
the  triumphant  career  of  the  enemy.  Schuyler,  in  the 
meantime,  aided  b}'  Kosciusko,  who  was  engineer  in 
his  department,  had  selected  two  positions  on  Moses 
Creek,  four  miles  below  Fort  Edward  :  where  the  troops 
which  had  escaped  from  Ticonderoga,  and  part  of  the 
militia,  were  throwing  up  works.  To  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  he  had  caused  trees  to  be  felled 
into  Wood  Creek,  so  as  to  render  it  unnavigable,  and 
the  roads  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Anne  to  be 
broken  up;  the  cattle  in  that  direction  to  be  brought 
away,  and  the  forage  destro3'ed.  He  had  drawn  off 
the  garrison  from  Fort  George,  who  left  the  buildings 
in  flames.  Washington  wrote  to  Schuyler  (July  22d), 
full  of  that  confident  hope,  founded  on  sagacious    fore- 
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cast,  with  which  he  was  prone  to  animate  his  generals 
in  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  "Though  our  affairs 
for  some  days  past  have  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect, 
I  yet  look  forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy  change.  I 
trust  General  Burgoj'ne's  army  will  meet  sooner  or 
later  an  eft'ectual  check,  and,  as  I  suggested  before,  that 
the  success  he  has  had  will  precipitate  his  ruin.  From 
your  accounts,  he  appears  to  be  pui suing  that  line  of 
conduct,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  favorable  to  us;  I 
mean  acting  in  detachment.  This  conduct  will  cer- 
tainly give  room  for  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  expose 
his  parties  to  great  hazard.  Could  we  be  so  happy  as 
to  cut  one  of  them  off,  supposing  it  should  not  exceed 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the 
people,  and  do  away  much  of  their  present  anxiety. 
In  such  an  event  they  would  lose  sight  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, and,  urged  at  the  same  time  by  a  regard  to  their 
own  security,  they  would  fly  to  arms  and  afford  every 
aid  in  their  power."  While  he  thus  suggested  bold  en- 
terprise, he  cautioned  Schuyler  not  to  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  the  works  he  was  projecting,  so  as  to 
collect  in  them  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  "I  begin  to 
consider  lines  as  a  kind  of  trap,"  writes  he,  "and  not 
to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  expected  from  them, 
unless  they  are  in  passes  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
the  enem}'." 

In  circulars  addressed  to  the  brigadier-generals  of 
militia  in  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, he  warned  them  that  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga  had  opened  a  door  by  which  the  enemy,  unless 
vigorously  opposed,  might  penetrate  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  western  parts  of 
New    Hampshire    and    Massachusetts,    and,  forcing    a 
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junction  with  General  Howe,  cut  oil  the  communication 
between  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  He  added: 
"I  trust  that  you  will  march  with  at  least  one-third  of 
the  militia  under  your  command,  and  rendezvous  at 
Saratoga,  unless  directed  to  some  other  place  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  or  General  Arnold."  He  highh^  approved 
of  a  measure  suggested  by  Schuyler,  of  stationing  a 
body  of  troops  somewhere  about  the  Hampshire  Grants 
(Vermont),  so  as  to  be  in  the  rear  or  on  the  flank  of 
Burgoyne,  should  he  advance.  It  would  make  the 
latter,  he  said,  very  circumspect  in  his  advances,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  prevent  them.  It  would  keep  him  in 
continual  anxiet}'  for  his  rear,  and  oblige  him  to  leave 
the  posts  behind  much  stronger  than  he  would  other- 
wise do.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  sequel  what  a 
propitious  eiTect  all  these  measures  had  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Northern  campaign,  and  with  what  fore- 
sight Washington  calculated  all  its  chances.  Due  credit 
must  also  be  given  to  the  sagacious  counsels  and  ex- 
ecutive energy  of  Schuyler,  who  suggested  some  of  the 
best  moves  in  the  campaign,  and  carried  them  vigor- 
ously into  action.  Never  was  Washington  more  ably 
and  loyally  seconded  by  any  of  his  generals. 

English   Strategy. 

On  the  23rd  of  Jul}-  the  fleet,  so  long  the  object  of 
watchful  solicitude,  actually  put  out  to  sea.  The  force 
embarked,  according  to  subsequent  accounts,  consisted 
of  thirty-six  British  and  Hessian  battalions,  including 
the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  with  a  powerful  artil- 
ler}';  a  New  York  corps  of  provincials  or  royalists, 
called  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  a  regiment  of  light- 
horse;  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  thousand  men  in 
all.     The  force  left  with  General  Clinton   for  the   pro- 
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tection  of  New  York  consisted  of  seventeen  battalions, 
a  regiment  of  light-horse, and  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
vincial corps.  Washington  now  set  out  with  his  army 
for  the  Delaware,  ordering  Sullivan  and  Stirling  with 
their  divisions  to  cross  the  Hudson  from  Peekskill,  .ind 
proceed  toward  Philadelphia.  Every  movement  and 
order  showed  his  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  the  circum- 
spection with  which  he  had  to  proceed.  On  the  31st 
he  was  informed  that  the  enemy's  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  sail  had  arrfved  the  day  previous  at 
the  Capes  of  Delaware.  The  very  next  day  came  word, 
by  express,  that  the  fleet  had  again  sailed  out  of  the 
Capes,  and  apparently  shaped  its  course  eastward.  He 
wrote,  to  Gen.  George  Clinton,  to  reinforce  Putnam 
with  as  many  of  the  New  York  militia  as  could  be  col- 
lected. Clinton  had  just  been  installed  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  the  first  person  elevated  to 
that  office    under  the  Constitution. 

Washington  remained  at  Germantown  in  painful  un- 
certainty about  the  British  fleet;  whether  gone  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north  ;  and  waited  for  further  intelligence. 
Might  it  not  be  Howe's  plan,  by  thus  appearing  with 
his  ships  at  different  places,  to  lure  the  army  after  him, 
and  thereby  leave  the  country  open  for  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton with  the  troops  at  New  York  to  form  a  junction 
with  Burgoyne?  With  this  idea  Washington  wrote 
forthwith  to  the  veteran  Putnam  to  be  on  the  alert; 
collect  all  the  force  he  could  to  strengthen  his  post  at 
Peekskill,  and  send  down  spies  to  ascertain  whethei- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  actually  at  New  York,  and  what 
troops  he  had  there.  The  old  general,  whose  boast  it 
was  that  he  never  slept  but  with  one  eye,  was  already 
on   the    alert.     A  circumstance    had  given  him    proof 
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positive  that  Sir  Henry  was  in  New  York,  and  had 
roused  his  military  ire.  A  spy,  sent  by  that  commander, 
had  been  detected  furtively  collecting  information  of 
the  force  and  condition  of  the  post  at  Peekskill,  and 
had  undergone  a  military  trial.  A  vessel  of  war  came 
up  the  Hudson  in  all  haste,  and  landed  a  flag  of  truce 
at  Verplanck's  Point,  by  which  a  message  was  trans- 
mitted to  Putnam  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  claiming 
Edmund  Palmer  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  service. 
The  reply  of  the  old  general  was  brief  but  emphatic: 

Headquarters,  7th  Aug.,  1777. 

"Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy 
lurking  within  our  lines;  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy, 
and  shall  be  executed  as  a  spy;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immedi- 
ately. Israel  Putnam. 

"P.  S.— He  has,  accordingly,  been  executed." 

One  measure  more  was  taken  b}'  Washington,  dur- 
ing this  interval,  in  aid  of  the  Northern  department. 
The  Indians  who  accompanied  Burgoyne  were  objects 
of  great  dread  to  the  American  troops,  especially 
the  militia.  As  a  counterpoise  to  them,  he  now  sent 
up  Colonel  Morgan  with  hve  hundred  riflemen,  to  light 
them  in  tlieir  own  way.  "They  are  all  chosen  men, 
said  he,  ''selected  from  ihe  army  at  large,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  rifles  and  with  that  mode  of 
fighting.  I  expect  the  most  eminent  services  from  them, 
and  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  their  presence  does  not  go 
far  toward  producing  a  general  desertion  among  the 
savages.''  It  was,  indeed,  an  arm  of  strength,  which 
he  could  but  ill  spare  from  his  own  army.  He  was  thus, 
in  a  manner,  carrying  on  two  games  at  once,  with 
Howe  on  the  seaboard  and  with  Burgoyne  on  tiie 
upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  endeavoring  by  skill- 
ful movements  to  give  check  to  both.  It  was  an  ardu- 
ous and    complicated   task,  especially  with   his    scanty 
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and  fluctuating  means,  and  the  wide  extent  of    country 
and  great  distances  over  which  he  had  to  move  his  men. 

His  measures  to  throw  a  force  in  the  rear  of  Bur- 
goyne  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  into 
effect.  Lincoln  was  at  Bennington.  Stark  had  joined 
him  with  a  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  a  corps 
of  Massachusetts  militia  was  arriving.  ''Such  a  force 
in  his  rear,''  observed  Washington,  "will  oblige  Bur- 
goyne  to  leave  such  strong  posts  behind  as  must  make 
his  main  body  very  weak,  and  extremely  capable  of 
being  repulsed  by  the  force  we  have  in  front." 
The  Arrival  of  Lafayette. 

During  his  encampment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  was  repeatedly  at  that  city,  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  place  and  its  surrounding  country,  and  directing 
the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  river.  In  one 
of  these  visits  he  becaine  acquainted  with  the  young 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
France, in  company  with  a  number  of  French, Polish, and 
German  officers,  among  whom  was  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 
The  maiquis  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  yet 
had  already  been  married  nearly  three  years  to  a  lady 
of  rank  and  fortune.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  he 
had  torn  himself  from  his  youthful  bride,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  gayeties  and  splendors  of  a  court,  and 
in  defiance  of  impediments  and  difficulties  multiplied 
in  his  path,  had  made  his  way  to  America  to  join  its 
hazardous  fortunes.  He  sent  in  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  Lovell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  applied  the  next  day  at  the 
door  of  Congress  to  know  his  success.  Mr.  Lovell 
came  forth,  and    gave    hini    but  little    encouragement; 
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Congress,  in  fact,  was   embarrassed  by  the   number  of 
foreign  applications,  many  without  merit. 

Lafaj'ette  immediate!}'  sent  in  the  following  note: 
"After  my  sacrifices,!  have  the  right  to  ask  two  favors; 
one  is  to  serve  at  my  own  expense;  the  other,  to  com- 
mence by  serving  as  a  volunteer."  This  simple  appeal 
had  its  effect;  it  called  attention  to  his  peculiar  case, 
and  Congress  resolved  on  the  31st  of  July,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  his  zeal,  his  illustrious  family  and  con- 
nections, he  should  have  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  Lafayette  from  the  first 
attached  himself  to  Washington  with  an  affectionate 
reverence,  the  sincerity  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  won  his  way  into  a  heart,  which,  with  all  its  ap- 
parent coldness,  was  naturally  confiding,  and  required 
sj'mpathy  and  friendship;  and  it  is  a  picture  well 
'worthy  to  be  hung  up  in  history — this  cordial  and  en- 
during alliance  of  the  calm,  dignified,  sedate  Washing- 
ton, mature  in  years  and  wisdom,  and  the  young, 
buoyant,  enthusiastic  Lafayette. 

The  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and 
anchored  at  Swan's  Point,  at  least  two  hundred  miles 
within  the  capes.  General  Howe  meant  to  reach  Phila- 
delphia by  that  route — "though,"  writes  Washington, 
"it  is  a  strange  one."  The  several  divisions  of  the  army 
had  been  summoned  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia, and  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  were  called  out. 
Many  of  the  militia,  with  Colonel  Proctor's  corps  of 
artillery,  had  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Chester 
on  the  Delaware,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  by  Washington's  orders,  General  Wayne 
left  his  brigade  under    the    next    in  command,  and  re- 
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paired  to  Chester,to  arrange  the  troops  assembling  there. 
As  there  had  been  much  disaffection  to  the  cause 
evinced  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  in  order  to 
encourage  its  friends  and  dishearten  its  enemies, 
marched  with  the  whole  army  through  the  city,  down 
Front  and  up  Chestnut  Street.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  display  as  imposing  as  possible.  All  were 
charged  to  keep  to  their  ranks,  carry  their  arms  well 
and  step  in  time  to  the  music  of  the  drums  and  tifes, 
collected  in  the  center  of  each  brigade.  He  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  attended  b}'  his  numerous  staff,  with 
the  Marquis  Lafayette  by  his  side.  The  long  column 
of  the  army,  broken  into  divisions  and  brigades,  the 
pioneers  with  .their  axes,  the  squadrons  of  horse,  the 
extended  trains  of  artillery,  the  tramp  of  steed,  the 
bray  of  trumpet,  and  the  spirit-stirring  sound  of  drum 
and  fife,  all  had  an  imposing  effect  on  a  peaceful  city 
unused  to  the  sight  of  marshaled  armies.  The  dis- 
affected, who  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  American 
forces  much  less  than  they  were  in  reality,  were  as- 
tonished as  they  gazed  on  the  lengthening  procession  of 
a  host,  which,  to  their  unpracticed  eyes,  appeared  in- 
numerable; while  the  whigs,  gaining  fresh  hope  and 
animation  from  the  sight,  cheered  the  patriot  squadrons 
as  they  passed.  Having  marched  through  Philadel- 
phia, the  army  continued  on  to  Wilmington,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Christiana  Creek  and  the  Brandywine,  where 
Washington  set  up  his  headquarters,  his  troops  being 
encamped  on  the  neighboring  heights. 

The  New  England  militia  were  striking  at  Burgoyne 
in  flank  and  rear.  Washington's  500  riflemen  were 
pla3nng  havoc  with  his  Indians,  who  were  now  desert- 
ing him.      General  Stark,  who  had  fought  at  Bunker's 
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Hill,  had  fallen  upon  a  detached  command  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army, nearly  destroying  them,  giving  fresh  en- 
couragement to  the  Americans.  This  is  the  situation 
in  the  North  as  we  now  turn  to  Philadelphia,  the  com- 
ing storm  center  of  the  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WASHINGTON  AND  HOWE. CAPTURE  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

O.v  the  25th  of  August  the  British  army  under  Gen- 
eral ilowe  began  to  land  from  the  fleet  in  Elk  River, 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  place  where  they  landed 
was  about  six  miles  below  the  Head  of  Elk  (now  Elk- 
ton),  a  small  town,  the  capital  of  Cecil  County.  This 
was  sevent}'  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  intervening 
country  was  cut  up  by  deep  streams.  Sir  William  had 
chosen  this  route  in  the  expectation  of  tinding  friends 
among  the  people  of  Cecil  County,  and  of  the  lower 
counties  of  Pennsylvania;  many  of  whom  were  non- 
combatants,  and  many  persons  disaffected  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Early  in  the  evening  Washington  received  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  landing.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  public  and  private  stores  at  the  Head  of 
Elk,  which  he  feared  would  fall  into  their  hands  if  they 
moved  quickly.  Every  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
check  them.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Greene  and 
Stephen  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Wilmington;  or- 
ders were  sent  for  them  to  march  thither  immediately. 
The  two  other  divisions,  which  had  halted  at  Chester 
to  refresh,  were  to  hurry  forward.  General  Rodney, 
who  commanded  the  Delaware  militia,  was  ordered  to 
throw  out  scouts  and  patrols  toward  the  enemy,  to 
watch  their  motions;  and  to  move    near    them  with  his 

troops,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinforced  by  the  Mar\'- 
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land  militia.  Light 
troops  were  sent  out 
early  in  the  morning 
to  hover  about  and 
harass  the  invaders. 
Washington  himself, 
accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  and 
Lafayette  and  their 
aides,  rode  forth  to 
reconnoiter  the 
country  in  the  neigh- 
borh  ood  of  the 
enemy, and  determine 
how  to  dispose  of  his 
f o  r  c  e  s  when  they 
should  be  collected.  Hours  were  passed  in  riding 
from  place  to  place  reconnoitering,  and  taking  a  mil- 
itary survey  of  the  surrounding  countr3\ 

The  inhabitants  were  hurr3nng  off  their  most  valuable 
eifects,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  cattle  and  vehi- 
cles to  remove  the  public  stores.  The  want  of  horses, 
and  the  annoyances  given  by  the  American  light  troops, 
however,  kept  Howe  from  advancing  promptly,  and 
gave  time  for  the  greater  part  of  the  stores  to  be  saved. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Greene  and  Stephen  were 
now  stationed  several  miles  in  advance  of  Wilmington, 
behind  White  Clay  Creek,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Head  of  Elk.  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist 
had  been  directed  by  Congress  to  take  command  of  the 
militia  of  Maryland,  who  were  gathering  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  and  Washington  sent  them  orders  to  co- 
operate with  General  Rodney  and   get  in   the   rear    of 
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the  ene.nj.  He  formed  a  corps  of  light  troops,  by  draft- 
ing a  hundred  inei]  from  each  brigade.  The  command 
was  given  to  Major-General  Maxwell,  who  was  to  hover 
about  the  enem}'  and  give  them    continual    anno3'ance. 

The  army  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Sullivan  and  his  division  of  three  thousand  men.  At 
this  time  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  of  military'  renown, 
makes  his  first  appearance.  He  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  preceding  year  had 
commanded  a  company  of  Virginia  volunteers.  Lee 
was  the  son  of  the  lady  who  first  touched  Washington's 
lieart  in  his  schoolboy  days,  the  one  about  whom  he 
wrote  rhymes  at  Mount  Vernon  and  Greenway  Court — 
his  ""lowland  beauty." 

Several  days  were  passed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
almost  continually  in  the  saddle,  reconnoitering  the 
roads  and  passes,  and  making  himself  acquainted  uith 
the  surrounding  country;  which  was  very  much  inter- 
sected by  rivers  and  small  streams,  running  chiefly 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  He  had  now  made  up 
his  mind  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  It  is  true 
his  troops  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  num- 
ber, equipments  and  discipline.  Hitherto,  according 
to  Lafayette,  ''they  had  fought  combats,  but  not  bat- 
tles." Still  those  combats  had  given  them  experience; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  militia,  or  raw  recruits, 
yet  the  divisions  of  the  army  had  acquired  a  facility  at 
moving  in  large  masses,  and  were  considerably  im- 
proved in  militar}'  tactics.  At  any  rate,  it  would  never 
do  to  let  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the 
States,  fall  without  a  blow. 

The  British  army,  having  etlected  a  landing,  was 
formed  iiUo  two  divisions.  One,  under  Sir  William 
Howe,  was  stationed  at  Eikton,  with  its  advance-guard 
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at  Gray's  Hill,  about  two  miles  off.  The  other  division 
under  General  Knyphausen,  was  on  the  opposite  sid'^ 
of  the  ferry,  at  Cecil  Court  House.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember the  enemy  advanced  in  considerable  force,  with 
three  field  pieces,  moving  with  great  caution,  as  the 
country  was  difficult,  woody,  and  not.  well  known  to 
them.  About  three  miles  in  front  of  White  Clay  Creek, 
their  vanguard  was  encountered  by  General  Maxwell 
and  his  light  troops,  and  a  severe  skirmish  took  place. 
The  fire  of  the  American  sharpshooters  and  riflemen, 
as  usual,  was  very  effective;  bo.t  being  inferior  in  num- 
bers, and  having  no  artillery^  Maxwell  was  compelled 
to  retreat  across  White  Clay  Creek,  with  the  loss  of 
about  forty  killed  and  wour.ded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  supposed  to  be  much  greater. 

The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  now  en- 
camped on  the  east  side  of  Red  Clay  Creek,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Elkton  to  Philadelphia.  The  light- 
infantry  were  in  the  advance,  at  White  Clay  Creek. 
The  armies  were  from  eight  to  ten  miles  apart.  In 
this  position,  Washington  determined  to  await  the 
threatened  attack.  On  the  15th  of  September  he  made 
a  stirring  appeal  to  the  army,  in  his  general  orders, 
stating  the  object  of  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  had  tried  it  before,  from  the  Jevseys,  and 
had  failed.  He  trusted  they  would  be  again  disap- 
pointed. In  their  present  attempt  their  all  was  at  stake. 
If  defeated  in  that,  they  were  totally  undone,  and  the 
war  would  be  at  an  end.  Now  then  was  the  time  for 
the  most  strenuous  exertions.  One  bold  stroke  would 
free  the  land  from  rapine,  devastation,  and  brutal  out- 
rage. "Two  years,-'  said  he,  "have  we  maintained 
the  war,  and    struggled  with    difficulties    innumerable, 
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but  the  prospect  has  brightened.  Now  is  the  time  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  al]  our  toils  and  dangers;  if  we  behave 
like  men  this  third  campaign  will  be  our  last." 

Washington's  elective  force,  militia  included,  did 
not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  most  of  these  indiffer- 
ently armed  and  equipped.  The  strength  of  the  British 
was  computed  at  eighteen  thousand  men,  but,  it  is 
thought,  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  were  brought 
into  action.  On  the  8th  the  enemy  advanced  in  two 
columns.  Washington  suspected  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  [^owe  to  march  by  his  right,  suddenly  pass  the 
13randywine,  gain  the  heights  north  of  that  stream, 
and  cut  him  oil  from  Philadelphia.  He  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  therefore,  that  evening,  in  which  it  was 
determined  immediately  to  change  their  position,  and 
move  to  the  river  in  question.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  army  was  under  march,  and  by  the  next 
evening  was  encamped  on  the  high  grounds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Brandyvvine.  The  enemy  on  the  same  evening 
moved  to  Kennet  Square,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
American  position.  The  Brandywine  Creek  com- 
mences with  East  and  West  branches,  which  unite  in 
one  stream,  flowing  from  west  to  east  about  twenty-two 
miles,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Delaware  about 
twenty-five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  has  several 
fords;  one  called  Chadd's  Ford  was  at  that  time  the 
most  practicable, and  in  the  direct  route  from  the  enemy's 
camp  to  Philadelphia,  As  the  principal  attack  was  ex- 
pected here,  Washington  made  it  the  center  of  his  posi- 
tion, u  here  he  stationed  the  main  body  of  his  army, com- 
posed of  Wayne's,  Weedon's,  and  Muhlenberg's  bri- 
gades,with  the  light-infantry  under  Maxwell.  An  emi- 
nence immediately  above  the  ford  had    been  intrenched 
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in  the  night,  and  was  occupied  by  Wayne  and  Proc- 
tor's artillery.  Weedon's  and  Muhlenberg's  brigadep, 
which  were  Virginian  troops,  and  formed  General 
Greene's  division,  were  posted  in  the  rear  on  the 
heights,  as  a  reserve  (o  aid  either  wing  of  the  army. 
With  these  Washington  took  his  stand.  Maxwell's 
light-infantry  were  thrown  in  the  advance,  south  of  the 
Brandywine,and  posted  on  high  ground  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  ford.  The  right  wing  of  the  army, 
commanded  b}'  Sullivan,  and  composed  of  his  division 
and  those  of  Stephen  and  Stirling,  extended  up  the 
Brand3-wine  two  miles  beyond  Washington's  position. 
The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
under  Major-General  Armstrong,  was  stationed  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  main  body,  to  protect  the 
lower  fords,  where  the  least  danger  was  apprehended. 
The  Brandywine,  which  ran  in  front  of  the  whole  line, 
was  now  the  only  obstacle,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
between  the  two  armies. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  a  great  column  of 
troops  was  descried  advancing  on  the  road  leading  to 
Chadd's  Ford.  A  skirt  of  woods  concealed  its  force, 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
The  Americans  were  immediately  drawn  out  in  order 
of  battle.  Washington  rode  along  the  front  of  the 
ranks,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  acclamations. 
A  sharp  firing  of  small  arms  soon  told  that  Maxwell's 
light-infantry  were  engaged  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy.  The  skirmishing  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  spirit, when  Maxwell  was  driven  across  the  Brandy- 
wine  below  the  ford.  Heavy  cannonading  commenced 
on  both  sides,  about  ten  o'clock.  The  enemy  made 
repeated  dispositions  to  force   the  ford,  which    brought 
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on  as  frequent  skirmishes  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for 
detachments  of  the  light  troops  occasionally  crossed 
over.  One  of  these  skirmishes  was  more  than  usually 
severe;  the  British  flank-guard  was  closely  pressed,  a 
captain  and  ten  or  fifteen  men  were  killed,  and  the 
guard  was  put  to  flight;  but  a  large  force  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  Americans  were  again  driven  across 
the  stream.  All  this  while,  there  was  the  noise  and 
uproar  of  a  battle ;  but  little  of  the  reality.  Toward 
noon  came  a  message  from  Sullivan,  with  a  note  re- 
ceived from  a  scouting  party,  reporting  that  General 
Howe,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, was  pushing  up  the  Lancaster  road,  doubtless  to 
cross  at  the  upper  fords  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
American  position. 

In  Washington's  Rear. 
Washington  resolved  to  cross  the  ford,  attack  the  di- 
vision in  front  of  him  with  his  whole  force,  and  rout  it 
before  the  other  could  arrive.  He  gave  orders  for  both 
wings  to  cooperate,  when,  as  Sullivan  was  preparing 
to  cross,  Major  Spicer  of  the  militia  rode  up,  just  from 
the  forks,  and  assured  him  there  was  no  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  After  a  time  came  a  man  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, Thomas  Cheney  by  name,  spurring  in  all  haste,, 
the  mare  he  rode  in  foam,  and  himself  out  of  breathe 
Dashing  up  to  the  commander-in  chief,  he  informed! 
him  that  he  must  instantly  move,  or  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded. He  had  come  upon  the  enemy  unawares; 
had  been  pursued  and  fired  upon,  but  the  fleetness  of 
his  mare  had  saved  him.  The  main  body  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  coming  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream, 
and  was  near  at  hand.  Washington  replied,  that,  from 
information  just  received,  it  could  not  be  so.  "You 
are  mistaken,  General,"  replied,  the  other  vehemently; 
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"ir}-  life  for  it,  you  are  mistaken/'  Then  reiterating 
the  fact  with  an  oath,  and  making  a  draft  of  the  road 
in  the  sand,  "put  me  under  guard,"  added  he,  "until 
you  find  my  story  true."  Another  dispatch  from  Sul- 
livan corroborated  it.  Colonel  Bland,  whom  Washing- 
ton had  sent  to  rcconnoiter  above  the  forks,  had  seen 
the  enemy  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Sullivan's  right, 
marching  down  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  a  cloud  of  dust 
showed  that  there  were  more  troops  behind  them.  In 
fact,  the  old  Long  Island  stratagem  had  been  pla3'ed 
over  again.  Knyphausen  with  a  small  division  had 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Americans  by  a  feigned 
attack  at  Chadd's  Ford,  kept  up  with  great  noise  and 
prolonged  b}*  skirmishes;  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  under  Cornwallis,  led  by  experienced  guides,  had 
made  a  circuit  of  seventeen  miles,  crossed  the  two  forks 
of  the  Brandywine,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
Sullivan.  It  was  a  capital  stratagem,  secretly  and  sue- 
cessfully  conducted. 

Finding  that  Cornwallis  had  thus  gained  the  rear  of 
the  army,  Washington  sent  orders  to  Sullivan  to  oppose 
him  with  the  whole  right  wing,  each  brigade  attacking 
as  soon  as  it  arrived  upon  the  ground.  Wayne,  in  the 
meantime,  was  to  keep  Knj'phausen  at  ba}-  at  the  ford, 
and  Greene,  with  the  reserve,  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
give  aid  wherever  required.  Lafayette  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  Sullivan,  and  spurred  ofT  with  his  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  scene  of  action.  From  his  narrative, 
we  gather  some  of  the  subsequent  details.  Sullivan, 
on  receiving  Washington's  orders,  advanced  with  his 
own,  Stephen's  and  Stirling's  divisions,  and  began  to 
form  a  line  in  front  of  an    open    piece    of    wood.      The 
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time  which  had  been  expended  in  transmitting  intelli- 
gence, receiving  orders,  and  marching,  had  enabled 
Cornwallis  to  choose  his  ground  and  prepare  for  action. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  the  whole  line  to 
move  to  the  right;  and  while  in  execution,  Cornwallis 
advanced  rapidly  with  his  troops  in  the  finest  order, 
and  opened  a  brisk  tire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  The 
Americans  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  being 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  right  and  left  wings  were 
broken  and  driven  into  the  woods.  The  center  stood 
firm  for  a  while,  but  being  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy,  gave  way  at  length  also.  The  British,  in 
following  up  their  advantage, got  entangled  in  the  wood, 

Lafayette  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  and  was 
endeavoring  to  rally  the  troops,  when  he  was  shot 
through  the  leg  with  a  musket  ball,  and  had  to  be  as- 
sisted into  the  saddle  by  his  aide-de-camp.  The  Ameri- 
cans rallied  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  Dilworth,  and 
made  a  still  more  spirited  resistance  than  at  first,  but 
were  again  dislodged  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  a 
heavy  loss.  While  this  was  occurring  with  the  right 
wing,  Knyphausen,  as  soon  as  he  learned  from  the 
heavy  firing  that  Cornwallis  was  engaged,  made  a  push 
to  force  his  way  across  Chadd's  Ford  in  earnest.  He 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Wayne  with  Proctor's  artil- 
lery, aided  by  Maxwell  and  his  infantry.  Greene  was 
preparing  to  second  him  with  the  reserve,  when  he  was 
summoned  by  Washington  to  the  support  of  the  right 
wintr  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  found  in  im- 
minent  peril.  Greene  advanced  to  the  relief  with  such 
celerity,  that  it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  his  division 
accomplished  the  march,  or  rather  run,  of  five  miles 
in  les,  than  fifty  minutes.      He  arrived  too  late  to  save 
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the  battle,  but  in  time  to  protect  the  broken  masses  of 
the  left  wing,  which  he  met  in  full  flight.  Opening  his 
ranks  from  time  to  time  for  the  fugitives,  and  closing 
them  the  moment  they  had  passed,  he  covered  their 
retreat  b}'  a  sharp  and  well-directed  fire  from  his  field- 
pieces.  His  grand  stand  was  made  at  a  place  about  a 
mile  bej'ond  Dilworth,  which,  in  reconnoitering  the 
neighborhood,  Washington  had  pointed  out  to  him,  as 
well  calculated  for  a  second  position,  should  the  army 
be  driven  out  of  the  first;  and  here  he  was  overtaken 
by  Colonel  Pinckney,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, ordering  him  to  occupy  this  position 
and  protect  the  retreat  of  the  army.  The  orders  were 
iniplicitly  obeyed. 

Weedon's  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  a  narrow  defile, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  woods,  and  perfectly  com- 
manding the  road;  while  Greene,  with  Muhlenberg's 
brigade,  passing  to  the  right  took  his  station  on  the 
road.  The  British  came  on  impetuousl}^  expecting 
but  faint  opposition.  They  met  with  a  desperate  resist- 
ance and  were  repeatedly  driven  back.  It  was  the 
bloudy  conflict  of  the  bayonet;  deadl}'  on  either  side, 
and  lasting  for  a  considerable  time.  Weedon's  brigade 
on  the  left  maintained  its  stand  also  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  check  given  to  the  enemy  by  these  two 
brigades  allowed  time  for  the  broken  troops  to  retreat. 
Greene  gradually  drew  off  the  whole  division  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  who,  checked  by  this  vigorous  resistance, 
and  seeing  the  day  far  spent,  gave  up  all  further  pur- 
suit. The  brave  stand  made  by  these  brigades  had, 
likewise,  been  a  great  protection  to  Wayne.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at 
Chadd's  Ford,  until  the  approach  on  tlie  right  of  some 
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of  the  enemy's  troops,  who  had  been  entangled  in  the 
woods,  showed  him  that  the  right  wing  had  been  routed. 
He  now  gave  up  the  defense  of  his  post,  and  retreated 
by  the  Chester  road.  Kn3'phausen's  troops  were  too 
fatigued  to  pursue  him ;  and  the  others  had  been  kept 
back,  as  we  have  shown,  by  Greene's  division.  So 
ended  the  varied  conflict  of  the  day. 

On  the  2ist  Howe  made  a  rapid  march  high  up  the 
Schuylkill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Reading,  as  if  he 
intended  either  to  capture  the  military'  stores  deposited 
there,  or  to  turn  the  right  of  the  American  army. 
Washington  kept  pace  with  him  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  up  to  Pott's  Grove,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  No  sooner  had  he  drawn  Washington 
so  far  up  the  river,  than,  by  a  rapid  counter-march  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd,  he  got  to  the  ford  below,  threw 
across  his  troops  on  the  next  morning,  and  pushed  for- 
ward for  Philadelphia.  By  the  time  Washington  was 
apprised  of  his  counter-movement,  Howe  was  too  far 
on  his  way  to  be  overtaken  by  harassed,  barefooted 
troops,  worn  out  by  constant  marching.  Feeling,  the 
necessity  of  immediate  reinforcements,  he  wrote  on  the 
same  day  to  Putnam  at  Peekskill  to  detach  as  many 
effective  rank  and  file,  under  proper  generals  and 
officers,  as  would  make  the  whole  number,  including 
those  with  General  McDougall,  amount  to  twenty-five 
hundred  fit  for  duty. 

Philadelphia  Captured. 

Howe  halted  at  Germantown,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  and  about  that  village;  detaching  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  with  a  large  force  and  a  number  of  officers  of 
distinction,  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  city.    That 
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General  marched  into  Philadelphia  on  the  26th,  with  a 
brilliant  staff  and  escort,  and  followed  b^^^  splendid 
legions  of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers,  long  trains 
of  artillery  and  squadrons  of  light-dragoons,  the  finest 
troops  in  the  arm}'  all  in  their  best  arra}- ;  stepping  to 
the  swelling  music  of  the  band  playing  God  Save  the 
King,  and  presenting  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  their 
glittering  arms  and  fiauntinig  feathers,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  poor  patriot  troops,  who  had  recently  passed 
througli  the  same  streets,  wear}'  and  wayworn,  and 
happy  if  they  could  cover  their  raggedness  with  a  brown 
linen  hunting-frock,  and  decorate  their  caps  with  a 
sprig  of  evergreen.  In  this  wa}'  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  so  long  the  object  of  their  awkward 
attempts,  and  regarded  by  them  as  a  triumphant  acqui- 
sition ;  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
the  capital  of  the  confederacy. 

British  Defeated  in  the  North. 

In  the  meantime  the  campaign  in  the  North  was 
resulting  disastrously  to  the  British.  Howe  had  gained 
headway  in  the  South,  but  at  the  cost  of  losing  Bur- 
ooyne  and  his  army.  The  latter  had  expected  Howe 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  it  was  on  this  plan  that 
Washington  had  disposed  his  forces,  though  holding 
himself  in  readiness  for  any  different  movement  on  the 
part  of  Howe.  The  American  commander  had  sent 
his  best  troops  to  Albany,  including  his  500  sharp- 
shooters, thus  materially  weakening  his  force  with 
which  he  had  finally  to  meet  the  picked  regiments  of 
Europe,  outnumbering  him  two  to  one. 

Burgoyne's  Indians  had  left  him, and  his  numbers  had 
been  reduced  by  the  incessant  attacks  made  upon  him. 
On  the    17th    of   October,     1777,    he    was    defeated    in 
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battle  hv  General  Gates,  and  surrounder!  near  Saratoga, 
where  he  surrendered  with  6,000  men. 

A  de.ccriptjon  of  the  American  army  to  which  Bur- 
goyne  surrendered,  as  related  b\-  a  Hessian  officer,  is 
here  worth  reproducing. 

"We  passed  through  the  American  camp,"  writes 
tlie  alread}'  cited  Hessian  officer,  "in  which  all  the  regi- 
ments were  drawn  out  beside  the  artillery,  and  stood 
under  arms.  Not  one  of  them  was  uniformly  clad; 
each  had  on  the  clothes  wliich  he  wore  in  the  fields, 
the  church,  or  the  tavern.  They  stood,  however,  like 
soldiers,  well  arranged,  and  with  a  military  air,  in 
which  there  was  but  little  to  find  fault  with.  All  the 
muskets  had  bayonets,  and  the  sharpshooters  had  rifles. 

"The  men  all  stood  so  still  that  we  were  filled  with 
wonder.  Not  one  of  them  made  a  single  motion  as  if  he 
would  speak  with  his  neighbor.  Nay  more,  all  the 
lads  that  stood  there  in  rank  and  file,  kind  nature  had 
formed  so  trim,  so  slender,  so  nervous,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them,  and  we  all  were  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  handsome,  well-formed  race.  In 
all  earnestness,"  adds  he,  "English  America  surpasses 
the  r.jost  of  Europe  in  the  growtii  and  looks  of  its  male 
population.  The  whole  nation  has  a  natural  turn  and 
talent  for  war  and  a  soldier's  life."  He  made  himself 
somewhat  merry,  however,  with  the  equipments  of  the 
officers.  A  few  wore  regimentals;  and  those  fashioned 
to  their  own  notions  as  to  cut  and  color,  being  provided 
by  themselves.  Brown  coats  with  sea  green  facings, 
white  linings  and  silver  trimmings,  and  gray  coats  in 
abundance,  with  buff  facings  and  cuffs,  and  gilt  but- 
tons; in  short,  ever}'  variety  of  pattern.  The  brigadiers 
and  generals  wore  uniforms  and  belts  which  designated 
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their  rank;  but  most  of  the  colonels  and  other  officers 
were  in  their  ordinary  clothes;  a  musket  and  bayonet 
in  hand,  and  a  cartridge-box  or  powder-horn  over  the 
shoulder. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Burgoyne  to  have  coals  of  fire  heaped 
on  his  head  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been  at  enmity. 
One  of  the  lirst  persons  whom  he  had  encountered  in 
the  American  camp  was  General  Schuyler.  He  at- 
tempted to  make  some  explanation  or  excuse  about  the 
recent  destruction  of  his  property.  Schuyler  begged 
him  not  to  think  of  it,  as  the  occasion  justified  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  rules  of  war.  "He  did 
more,"  said  Burgoyne,  in  a  speech  before  the  House 
of  Commons;  "he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  conduct  me 
to  Albany,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  procure  bet- 
ter quarters  than  a  stranger  might  be  able  to  find. 
That  gentleman  conducted  me  to  a  ver}'  elegant  house, 
and,  to  ray  great  surprise,  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler and  her  family.  In  that  house  I  remained  during 
my  whole  stay  in  Alban}',  with  a  table  of  more  than 
twenty  covers  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  every  other 
demonstration  of  hospitality."  This  was  indeed  real- 
izing the  vaunted  courtes}'  and  magnanimit}'  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  This  was  the  treatment  the  British  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  men  whom  they  had  classed  as 
"criminals."  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuations  of  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  In- 
dependence, the  garrisons  retiring  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix 
and  St.  Johns.  The  armament  on  the  Hudson  returned 
to  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Washington's  campaign. — battle  of  germantown. 

Washington  was  encamped  at  Pott's  Grove  towards 
the  end  of  September,  giving  his  troops  a  few  days' 
repose  after  their  severe  fatigues.  His  force  amounted 
to  about  eight  thousand  Continentals  and  three  thou- 
sand militia;  with  these  he  advanced,  on  the  30th  of 
Sept.,  to  Skippack  Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Germantown,  where  the  main  body  of  the  British  army 
lay  encamped.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Admiral  Howe  with  great  exertions  had  succeeded 
in  getting  his  ships  of  war  and  transports  round  from 
the  Chesapeake  into  the  Delaware  and  anchored  them 
along  the  western  shore  from  Reedy  Island  to  New- 
castle. They  were  prevented  from  approaching  nearer 
by  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in 
the  river.  The  lowest  of  these  were  at  Billingsport 
(or  Bylling's  Point),  where  chevaux-de-frise  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  were  protected  by  a  strong  redoubt 
on  the  Jersey  shore.  Higher  up  were  Fort  Mifflin  on 
Mud  (or  Fort)  Island,  and  Fort  Mercer  on  the  Jersey 
shore;  with  chevaux-de-frise  between  them.  Washing- 
ton had  exerted  himself  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Fort 
Mifflin,  and  keep  up  the  obstructions  of  the  river. 
General  Howe  had  concerted  operations  with  his  brother 
by  land  and  water,  to  reduce  the  forts  and  clear  away 
the  obstructions.      With  this  vi^^Y  h. •  detached  a  part  of 
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his  force  into  the  Jerseys,  to  proceed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, against  the  fortifications  at  Billingsport.  Wash- 
ington immediately  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  British  camp  at  Germantown,  while  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  this  detachment.  Germantown,  at  that 
time,  was  little  more  than  one  continued  street,  extend- 
ing two  miles  north  and  south.  The  houses  were  mostly 
of  stone,  low  and  substantial,  with  steep  roofs  and  pro- 
jecting eaves.  They  stood  apart  from  each  other,  with 
fruit  trees  in  front  and  small  gardens.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage, and  about  a  hundred  3'ards  east  of  the  road,  stood 
a  spacious  stone  edifice,  with  ornamented  grounds, 
statues,  groves  and  shrubbery,  the  country-seat  of 
Benjamin  Chew,  chief  justice  of  Pennsj'lvania  previ- 
ous to  the  Revolution.  Four  roads  approached  the 
village  from  above;  that  is,  from  the  north.  The  Skip- 
pack,  which  was  the  main  road,  led  over  Chestnut  Hill 
and  Mount  Airy  down  to  and  through  the  village  to- 
wards Philadelphia,  forming  the  street  of  which  we 
b.ave  just  spoken.  On  its  right,  and  nearly  parallel, 
was  the  Monatawny  or  Ridge  road,  passing  near  the 
Schu3'lkill,  and  entering  the  main  road  below  the  vil- 
lage. On  the  left  of  the  Skippack  or  main  road,  was 
the  Limekiln  road,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  a 
time,  and  then  turning  towards  it,  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  enter  the  village  at  the  n)arket-place.  Still  further 
to  the  left  or  east,  and  outside  of  all,  was  the  Old  York 
road,  falling  i"to  the  main  road  some  distance  below 
the  village. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  forces  lay  encamped 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  divided  into  almost 
equal  parts  by  the  main  street  or  vSkippack  road.  The 
right  wing,  commanded  by  General    Grant,  was  to  the 
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east  of  the  road,  the  left  winj.>  to  the  west.      Each  winji 

'  >-^  to 

was  covered  by  strong  detachments,  and  guarded  by 
cavalry.  General  Howe  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
rear.  The  advance  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  British  light-infantry,  was  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  main  b(jdy,  on  the  west  of  tlie  road,  with 
an  outlying  picket  stationed  with  two  six-pounders 
at  Allen's  house  on  Mount  Air}-.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  light-infantry,  lay  encamped 
in  a  tield  opposite  ''Chew's  House,''  the  40th  regiment 
of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Musgrave. 

According  to  Washington's  plan  for  the  attack,  Sul- 
livan was  to  command  the  right  wing,  composed  of  his 
own  division,  principally  Maryland  troops,  and  the 
division  of  General  Wayne.  He  w'as  to  he  sustained 
by  a  co7-fs  dc  reserve^  under  Stirling,  composed  of 
Nash's  North  Carolina  and  Maxwell's  Virginia  brigade, 
and  to  be  flanked  b^'  the  brigade  of  General  Convvav. 
He  was  to  march  down  the  Skippack  road  and  attack 
the  left  wing;  at  the  same  time  General  Armstrong, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  pass  down  the 
Monatawny  or  Ridge  road,  and  get  upon  the  enemy's 
left  and  rear.  Greene  with  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
his  own  division  and  the  division  of  General  Stephen, 
and  flanked  by  McDougall's  brigade,  was  to  march 
down  the  Limekiln  road,  so  as  to  enter  the  village  at 
the  market-house.  The  two  divisions  were  to  attack 
the  enemy's  right  wing  in  front,  McDougall  with  his 
brigade  to  attack  it  in  flank,  while  Smallwood's  division 
of  Maryland  militia  and  Forman's  Jersey  brigade,  mak- 
ing a  circuit  by  the  Old  York  road,  were  to  attack  it 
in  the  rear.  Two-thirds  of  the  forces  were  thus  directed 
against  the  enemy's  right-wing,  under  the  idea  that,  if 
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it  could  be  forced,  the  whole  army  must  be  pushed  into 
the  Schuylkill,  or  compelled  to  surrender.  The  attack 
was  to  begin  on  all  quarters  at  daybreak.  About  dusk 
on  the  3rd  of  Oct.  the  army  left  its  encampments  at 
Matuchen  Hills,  by  its  different  routes.  Washington 
accompanied  the  right  wing.  It  had  fifteen  miles  of 
weary  march  to  make  over  rough  roads,  so  that  il  was 
after  daybreak  when  the  troops  emerged  from  the  woods 
on  Chestnut  Hill.  The  morning  was  dark  with  a 
heavy  fog. 

A  detachment  advanced  to  attack  the  enem3''s  .out- 
picket,  stationed  at  Allen's  House.  The  patrol  was  led 
by  Capt.  Allen  McLane,  a  brave  Maryland  officer,  well 
acquainted  with  the  ground  and  with  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  He  fell  in  with  double  sentries,  whom  he 
killed  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  alarm,  however, 
was  given;  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  and  the  call  to 
arms  resounded  through  the  murky  air.  The  picket 
guard,  after  discharging  their  two  six-pounders,  were 
routed,  and  retreated  down  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Air}'  to  the  battalion  of  light-infantry  who  were  form- 
ing in  order  of  battle.  As  their  pursuers  descended 
into  the  valley,  the  sun  rose,  but  was  soon  obscured. 
Wayne  led  the  attack  upon  the  light-infantry.  "They 
broke  at  first,"  writes  he,  "without  waiting  to  receive 
us,  but  soon  formed  again,  when  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed  fire  took  place  on  both  sides."  They  again 
gave  way,  but  being  supported  by  the  grenadiers,  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  Sullivan's  division  and  Con- 
way's brigade  formed  on  the  west  of  the  road,  and 
joined  in  the  attack.  The  infantry, after  fighting  bravel}- 
for  a  time,  broke  and  ran,  leaving  their  artillery  be- 
hind.     They    were     hotly    pursued    by    Wayne.      His 
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troops  remembered  the  bloody  20th  of  Sept.,  and  the 
ruthless  slaughter  of  their  comrades.  "They  pushed 
on  with  the  bayonet,''  says  Wayne,  "and  took  ample 
vengeance  for  that  night's  work." 

It  was  a  terrible  melee.  The  fog,  together  with  the 
smoke  of  the  cannon r}^  and  musketry,  made  it  almost 
as  dark  as  night.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  advance 
were  driven  from  their  camping  ground,  leaving  their 
tents  standing,  with  all  their  baggage.  Colonel  Mus- 
grave,  with  six  companies  of  the  40th  regiment,  threw 
himself  into  Chew's  House,  barricaded  the  doors  and 
lower  windows,  and  took  post  above  stairs;  the  main 
torrent  of  the  retreat  passed  by  pursued  by  Wayne 
into  the  village.  As  the  residue  of  this  division  of  the 
army  came  up  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  Musgrave  and  his 
men  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  them  from  the  upper 
windows  of  his  citadel.  This  brought  them  to  a  halt. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  for  pushing  on ;  but  General 
Knox  stoutly  objected,  insisting  on  the  old  military 
maxim,  never  to  leave  a  garrisoned  castle  in  the  rear. 
A  flag  was  sent  with  a  summons  to  surrender.  A  young 
Virginian,  Lieutenant  Smith,  volunteered  to  be  the 
bearer.  As  he  was  advancing,  he  was  fired  upon  and 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  house  was  now  can- 
nonaded, but  the  artillery  was  too  light  to  have  the  de- 
sired efTect.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
basement.  He  who  attempted  it  was  shot  dead  from  a 
grated  cellar  window  Half  an  hour  was  thus  spent  in 
vain;  scarce  any  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  were  in- 
jured, though  many  of  the  assailants  were  slain.  At 
length  a  regiment  was  left  to  keep  guard  upon  the  man- 
sion and  hold  its  garrison  in  check,  and  the  rear  division 
again  pressed  forward.       This  half-hour's    delay,  how- 
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ever,  of  nearh'  one  half  of  the  army,  disconcerted  the 
action.  The  divisions  and  brigades  thvis  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  skirmishing  attack  upon  Chew's 
House,  could  not  be  reunited.  The  original  plan  of  at- 
tack was  only  effectively  carried  into  operation  in  the 
center.  The  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  were  nearly 
unmolested  :  still  the  action,  though  disconnected,  irreg- 
ular and  partial,  was  animated  in  various  quarters. 

Sullivan,  being  reinforced  by  Nash's  North  Carolina 
troops  and  Conway's  brigade,  pushed  on  a  mile  beyond 
Chew's  House,  where  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  gave 
way  before  him.  Greene  and  Stephen,  with  their 
divisions,  having  had  to  make  a  circuit,  were  late  in 
coming  into  action,  and  became  separated  from  eacli 
otlier,  part  of  Stephen's  division  being  arrested  by  a 
heav}-  lire  from  Chew's  House  and  pausing  to  return  it. 
Greene,  however,  with  his  division,  comprising  the 
brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Scott,  pressed  rapidly'  for- 
ward, drove  an  advance  regiment  of  light-infantry  be- 
fore him,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  made  his 
way  quite  to  the  market-house  in  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  encountered  the  right  wing  of  the  Brit- 
isli,  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  The  impetuosity  of  his 
attack  had  an  evident  effect  upon  the  enemy,  who  began 
to  vvavei-.  Forman  and  Smallwood,  with  the  Jersey 
and  IMuryland  militia,  were  just  showing  themselves  on 
the  riglil  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  our  troops  seemed  on 
the  point  of  carrying  the  whole  encampment.  At  this 
moment  a  singular  panic  seized  our  army.  Various 
causes  a)e  assigned  for  it.  Sullivan  alleges  that  his 
troops  liad  expended  all  their  cartridges,  and  were 
al.  me  '.  by  seeing  the  enemy  gathering  on  their  left, 
anu    by    the   cry  of    a   light-horseman,  that   the    enemy 
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were  getting  round  them.  Wayne's  division,  which 
had  pushed  the  enem}^  nearly  three  miles,  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  lat^ge  body  of  American  troops  on 
its  left  Hark,  which  it  mistook  for  foes,  and  fell  back 
in  detiance  of  every  effort  of  its  officers  to  rally  it.  In 
its  retreat  it  came  upon  Stephen's  division  and  threw 
it  into  a  panic,  being,  in  its  turn,  mistaken  for  the 
enemy;  thus  all  fell  into  confusion,  and  our  arm}'  fled 
from  their  own   victory. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy,  having  recovered  from 
the  first  effects  of  surprise,  advanced  in  their  turn. 
General  Gre}'  brought  up  the  left  wing,  and  pressed 
upon  the  American  troops  as  they  receded.  Cornwal- 
lis,  with  a  squadron  of  light-horse  from  Philadelphia, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  The  retreat 
of  the  Americans  was  attended  with  less  loss  than  might 
be  expected,  and  they  carried  otT  all  their  cannon  and 
wounded.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  good  general- 
ship of  Greene,  in  keeping  up  a  retreating  fight  with 
the  enemy  for  nearly  five  miles;  and  parti}'  to  a  check 
given  by  Wayne,  who  turned  his  cannon  upon  the 
enemy  from  an  eminence,  near  White  Marsh  Church, 
and  brought  them  to  a  stand.  The  retreat  continued 
through  the  day  to  Perkiomen  Creek,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  is  stated  by  them 
to  be  71  killed,  415  wounded,  and  14  missing;  among 
the  killed  was  Brigadier-general  Agnew.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  150  killed,  521  wounded,  and  about  400 
taken  prisoners.  vSpeaking  of  Washington's  conduct 
amidst  the  perplexities  of  tlfis  confused  battle,  General 
Sullivan  writes,  ''I  saw  with  great  concern  our  brave 
commander-in-chief  exposing  himself  to  the  hottest  fire 
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of  the  enemy,  in  such  a  manner  that  regard  for  my 
country  obliged  me  to  ride  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  re- 
tire. He,  to  gratify  me  and  some  others,  withdrew  to 
a  small  distance,  but  his  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  day 
soon  brought  him  up  again,  where  he  remained  till  our 
troops  had  retreated."  The  sudden  retreat  of  the  army 
gave  him  surprise,  chagrin  and  mortiiication.  •'Every 
account,"  said  he  subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  "confirms  the  opinion  I  at  first  enter- 
tained, that  our  troops  retreated  at  that  instant  when 
victor}'  was  declaring  herself  in  our  favor.  The  tumult, 
disorder,  and  even  despair,  which,  it  seems,  had  taken 
place  in  the  British  army,  were  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  ; 
and  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  ideas  of  a  retreat  pre- 
vail that  Chester  was  fixed  on  for  their  rendezvous." 
But  although  the  Americans  were  balked  of  the  vic- 
tory, which  seemed  within  their  grasp,  the  impression 
made  by  the  audacity  of  this  attempt  upon  Germantown 
was  greater,  we  are  told,  than  that  caused  by  any  single 
incident  of  the  war  after  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill. 
The  battle  had  its  effect  also  in  France.  The  Count 
De  Vergennes  observed  to  the  American  commissioners 
in  Paris  on  their  first  interview,  that  nothing  struck 
him  so  much  as  General  Washington's  attacking  and 
(living  battle  to  General  Howe's  army;  that  to  bring  an 
army  raised  within  a  year  to  this  pass  promised  every- 
thing. The  effect  on  the  army  itself  may  be  judged 
from  letters  written  at  the  time  by  officers  to  their  friends. 
"Though  we  gave  awa}'  a  complete  victory,"  writes 
one,  "we  have  learnt  this  valuable  truth,  that  we  are 
able  to  beat  them  by  a  vigorous  exertion,  and  that  we 
are  far  superior  in  point  of  swiftness.  We  are  in  high 
spirits;  every  action  gives  our  troops  fresh  vigor,  and  a 
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greater  opinion  of  their  own  strength.'*  Another  writes 
to  hid  father:  'For  mj'  own  part,  I  am  so  fulJ}'  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  con- 
tending, and  that  Providence,  in  its  ov\n  good  time, 
will  succeed  and  bless  it,  that,  were  I  to  see  twelve  of 
the  United  States  overrun  by  our  cruel  invaders,  I  should 
still  believe  the  tliirteenth  would  not  onl}'  save  its^^lf, 
but  also  work  out  the  deliverance  of  the  others." 

Washington  remained  a  few  days  at  Perkiomen  Creek, 
to  give  his  army  time  to  rest,  and  recover  from  the 
disorder  incident  to  a  retreat.  Having  been  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  twelve  hundred  Rhode  Island  troops 
from  Peekskill,  under  General  Varnum,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  troops, 
he  gradually  drew  nearer  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  a 
strong  position  at  White  Marsh,  within  fourteen  miles 
of  that  city.  He  detached  bodies  of  militia  to  scour 
the  roads  above  the  city,  and  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Chester,  to  intercept  all  supplies  going  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  forts  and  obstructions  in  the  river,  he  mainlj- 
counted  to  complete  the  harassment  of  Philadelpliia. 
These  defenses  had  been  materially  impaired.  The 
works  at  Billingsport  had  been  attacked  and  destroyed, 
and  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  chevaux-de-frise  placed  there.  The  Ameri- 
can frigate  Delaware,  stationed  in  the  river  between  the 
upper  forts  and  Philadelphia,  had  run  aground  before 
a  British  battery,  and  been  captured. 

It  was  now  the  great  object  of  the  Howes  to  reduce 
and  destroy,  and  of  Washington  to  defend  and  maintain, 
the  remaining  forts  and  obstructions. 

Defending  a  Fort. 

Greene,  aided  by  Duplessis,ayoung  French  engineer, 
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made  all  haste  to  put  Fort  Mercer  in  a  state  of  defense : 
hut  before  the  outworks  were  completed,  he    was    sur- 
prised (Oct.  22)  by  the    appearance    of    a   large    force 
emerging  from  a  wood  within  cannon  shot  of   ihe  foit. 
The}-  were  four    battalions,  twelve   hundred    strong, 
of  Hes:-:ian  grenadiers, picked  men, beside  liglit-.nfantry 
■duu  ciiasseurs,all  commanded  by  Count  Douop.  Greene, 
ill  no^vise  dismayed    bj'  the    superiority  of    the    enemy, 
forming  in  glistening  array  before   the  wood,  prepared 
for  a  ^idut  resistance.      In  a  little  while  an    officer    was 
descried,  riding  slowly  up  with  a  Hag,  accompanied  by 
a  drummer.      The  drummer  sounded  a  parley,  and  the 
officer    summoned    the    garrison    to    surrender;   with  a 
threat  of  no  quarter    in    case    of    resistance.      Greene's 
reply  was,  that  the  post  would  be    defended    to  the  last 
extremity.      Forthwith  the  Hessians  were  seen  at  work 
throwing  up  a  battery  within  half  a  mile  of  the  outworks. 
It  was    finished    by  four   o'clock,  and    opened  a  heavy 
cannonade.      As  the  American  outworks  were  but   half 
hnished,  and  were  too  extensive  to   be   manned    by  the 
garrison,  it  was  determined   by  Greene   and    Duplessis 
that  ihe  troops  should  make  but  a  short  stand  there;   to 
gall  the  enemy  in  their  approach,  and  then  retire  with- 
in the  redoubt,  which  was  defended  by  a  deep  intrench- 
men',  boarded  and  fraised. 

Donop  led  on  his  troops  in  gallant  st3^1e,  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  his  battery.  They  were  excessively 
galled  by  ailanking  lire  from  the  American  galleys  and 
batteries,  and  by  sharp  volleys  from  the  outworks.  The 
latter,  however,  as  had  been  concerted,  were  quickly- 
abandoned  by  the  garrison.  The  enemy  entered  at 
two  places,  and  imagining  the  da}'  their  own,  tlie  two 
columns  pushed  on  with  shouts  to  storm  dilTerent  parts 
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of  the  redoubt.  As  yet,  no  troops  were  to  be  seen  ;  but 
as  one  of  the  columns  approached  tne  redoubt  on  the 
north  side,  a  tremendous  dischar^^e  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry  burst  forth  from  the  embrasures  in  front,  and 
a  half-masked  battery  on  the  left.  The  slaughter  warf 
prodigious;  the  column  was  driven  back  in  confusion. 
Donop,  with  the  other  column,  in  attempting  the  soutli 
side  of  the  redoubt,  had  passed  tJie  abatis;  some  of  his 
men  had  traversed  the  fosse;  others  had  clambered  over 
the  pickets,  when  a  similar  tempest  of  artillery  and 
musketr}^  burst  upon  them.  Some  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  many  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  driven  out. 
Donop  himself  and  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Mingerode, 
the  second  in  command,  were  dangerous!}-  wounded. 
Several  other  of  the  best  officers  were  slain  or  disabled. 
The  troops  retreated  in  confusion,  hotly  pursued,  and 
were  again  cut  up  in  their  retreat  by  the  flanking  fire 
from  the  galleys  and  floating  batteries.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  this  brief  but  severe 
action,  was  about  400  men.  That  of  the  Americans, 
eight  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded.  x'\s  Captain 
Mauduit  Duplessis  was  traversing  the  scene  of  slaughter 
after  the  repulse,  he  was  accosted  by  a  voice  from 
among  the  slain:  "Whoever you  are,  draw  me  hence." 
It  was  the  unfortunate  Count  Donop.  Duplessis  had 
him  conveyed  to  a  house  near  the  fort,  where  every 
attention  was  paid  to  his  comfort.  He  languished  for 
three  days,  during  which  Duplessis  was  continually  at 
his  bedside.  "This  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early,'' 
said  the  Count  sadly,  as  he  found  his  death  approach- 
ing,— then,  as  if  conscious  of  the  degrading  service  in 
which  he  had  fallen,  hired  out  by  his  prince  to  aid  a 
foreign  power  in  quelling  the  brave  struggle  of  a  people 
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for  their  liberty,  and  contrasting  it  with  that  in  which 
the  chivalrous  3'outh  by  his  bedside  was  engaged — "I 
die,"  added  he  bitterly,  "the  victim  of  my  ambition, 
and  of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."  He  was  but 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Another  Defeat  for  the  British. 

Fort  Mifflin,  opposite  to  Fort  Mercer,  was  to  have 
been  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  water.  The  force 
employed  was  the  Augusta  of  sixty-four  guns,  the 
Roebuck  of  forty-four,  two  frigates,  the  Merlin  sloop  of 
eighteen  guns,  and  a  galley.  They  forced  their  wa}' 
through  the  lower  line  of  chevaux-de-frise;  but  the 
Augusta  and  Merlin  ran  aground  below  the  second  line, 
and  every  effort  to  get  them  off  proved  fruitless.  The 
other  vessels  kept  up  a  tire  upon  the  fort  throughout  the 
evening,  and  recommenced  it  early  in  the  morning, 
as  did  likewise  the  British  batteries  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore;  hoping  that  under  cover  of  it  the  ships 
might  be  got  off.  A  strong  adverse  wind,  however, 
kept  the  tide  from  rising  sufficiently  to  float  them.  A 
heavy  tire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  galleys  and 
floating  batteries.  It  was  warmly  returned.  In  the 
course  of  the  action,  a  red-hot  shot  set  the  Augusta  on 
fire.  It  was  impossible  to  check  the  flames.  All  haste 
was  made  with  boats  to  save  the  crew,  while  the  other 
ships  drew  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  explosion.  She  blew  up,  however,  while  the 
second  lieutenant,  the  chaplain,  the  gunner,  and  several 
of  the  crew  were  yet  on  board,  most  of  whom  perished. 

The  Merlin  was  now  set  on  fire  and  abandoned;  the 
Roebuck  and  the  other  vessels  dropped  down  the  river, 
and  the  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin  was  given  up.  These 
signal  repulses  of  the  enemy  had  an  animating  effect  on 
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the  public  mind, and  were  promptly  noticed  by  Congress. 
Colonel  Greene,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Mercer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith  of  Maryland,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Mifflin,  and  Commodore  Hazlewood,  who  com- 
manded the  gallej'S,  received  the  thanks  of  that  body; 
and  subsequently  a  sword  was  voted  to  each,  as  a 
testimonial  of  distinguished  merit. 

In  the  meantime  the  cabal  went  on  to  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  achievements  of  the  two 
armies,  deeply  derogatory  to  that  under  Washington. 
Publicly,  he  took  no  notice  of  them;  they  drew  from 
him  the  following  apology  for  his  army,  in  a  noble  and 
characteristic  letter  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Henry,  tht-n  governor  of  \^irginia.  "The  design  of 
this,"  writes  he,  "is  only  to  inform  3'ou  that  the  arm}- 
which  I  have  under  my  immediate  command,  has  not, 
at  any  one  time,  since  General  Howe's  landing  at  the 
Head  of  Elk,  been  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  his. 
In  ascertaining  this,  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  Con- 
tinental troops,  but  comprehend  militia.  I  was  left  to 
tight  two  battles,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  Philadel- 
phia, with  less  numbers  than  composed  the  army  of  my 
antagonist.  Next  to  being  strong,  it  is  best  to  be 
thought  so  by  the  enemy  ;  and  to  this  cause,  principally, 
I  think  is  to  be  attributed  the  slow  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Howe.  How  different  the  case  in  the  Northern 
Department!  There  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
England  continued  pouring  in  their  troops,  till  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne's  army;  at  which  time  not  less  than 
fourteen  thousand  militia  were  in  General  Gates'  camp, 
and  those  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  best  yeo- 
manry in  the  country,  well  armed,  and  in  many  in- 
stances supplied  with  provisions  of  their  own  carrying. 
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Had  the  sam»"  spirit  pervaded  the  people  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  States,  we  might  before  this  time  have 
had  General  Howe  nearly  in  the  situation  of  General 
Burgoyne.  M3'  own  difficulties,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  have  been  not  a  little  increased  by  the  loss 
of  Continental  troops,  which  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
our  affairs  in  the  North  immediately  after  the  reduction 
of  Ticonderoga,  induced  me  to  spare  from  this  army* 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  yet  end  well.  If  the 
cause  is  advanced,  indifferent  is  it  to  me  where  or  in 
what  quarter  it  happens." 

Fort  Mifflin  again  Assaulted 

General  Howe  was  constructing  redoubts  and  batter- 
ies on  Province  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, within  Hve  hundred  yards  of  P'ort  Mifflin,  and 
mounting  ihem  with  heavy  cannon.  On  the  loth  of 
Nov.,C}v'iieral  Howe  commenced  a  heavy  fire  upon  Fort 
Mifrlin  from  his  batteries,  which  mounted  eighteen, 
twenty-four, and  thirty- two  pounders.  General  Varnum 
was  instructed  to  send  over  fresh  troops  occasionally  to 
relieve  those  in  the  garrison.  Militia  also  were  sent  over, 
and  employed  at  night  upon  the  works  to  repair  the 
damage  sustained  in  the  day.  Major  Fleury,  a  brave 
French  officer,  acquitted  himself  with  intelligence  and 
spirit  as  engineer ;  but- an  incessant  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment for  several  days, defied  all  repairs.  The  block- 
houses were  demolished, the  palisades  beaten  down,  the 
guns  dismounted,  the  barracks  reduced  to  ruins. 
Captain  Treat,  a  young  officer  of  great  merit,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery,  was  killed,  as  were  several  non- 
commissioned oflicers  and  privates;  and  a  number  were 

wounded. 

The    survivors    who    were    not    wounded    were    ex- 
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hausted    by    want    of    sleep,  bard    duty,  and    constant 
exposure    to    the  rain.     The    fort  was  in    ruins;  there 
was  danger  of  its  being  carried  by  storm,  but   the   gal- 
lant Fleury  thought  it  might  yet  be   defended    with  the 
aid  of  fresh  troops.    Such  were  furnished  from  Varnum's 
brigade.       Russell    was   obliged  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand through  fatigue  and  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  Thayer   of   Rhode    Island,  aided  by  Captain 
(afterwards  commodore)  Talbot,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the    preceding  year  bj'  an    attack  on  a  ship- 
of-war  in  the  Hudson.      On  the   fourth  day  the   enem}- 
brought  a  large  Indiaman,  cut  down  to  a  floating   bat- 
tery, to  bear  upon  the  works:  but   though    it   opened  a 
terrible  fire,  it  was   silenced   before   night.     The    next 
day    several    ships-of-war   got    within    gunshot.      Two 
prepared  to  attack  it  in  front;  others  brought  their  guns 
to  bear  on    Fort    Mercer;   while   two   made    their  way 
into  tiie  narrow  channel  between  Mud    Island    and    the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  to  operate  with  the  British  batteries 
erected  there.      At  a  concerted  signal  a  cannonade  was 
opened  from    all  quarters.   The  heroic    little    garrison 
stood  the  fire  without  flinching;   the    danger,  however, 
was    prowino   imminent.      The    batteries   on    Province 
Island  enfiladed    the  works.      The    shijis    in    the    inner 
channel  approached  so  near  as  to  throw  hand-grenades 
into  the  fort,  while  marines  stationed  in  the    roundtops 
stood  ready  to  pick  off  any  of  the    garrison    that  came 
in  sight.     The  scene  now  became  awful;  incessant  fir- 
ing from  ships,  forts,  gondolas    and    floating    batteries, 
with  clouds  of   sulphurous   smoke,  and    the    deafening- 
thunder  of  cannon.      Before  night  there    was    hardlj^  a 
fortification  to  defend-;  palisades    were    shivered,  guns 
dismounted,  the  whole   parapet  leveled.        There    was 
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terrible  slaughter;  most  of  the  company  of  artillery 
were  destroyed.  Fleury  himself  was  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Talbot  received  a  wound  in  the  wrist,  but  contin- 
ued bravely  fighting  until  disabled  by  another  wound 
in  the  hip.  To  hold  out  longer  was  impossible.  Colo- 
nel Thayer  made  preparations  to  evacuate  the  fort  in 
the  night.  The  wounded  were  taken  over  to  Red 
Bank,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  garrison.  Thayer 
remained  with  forty  men  until  eleven  o'clock,  when 
they  set  fire  to  what  was  combustible  of  the  fort  they 
had  so  nobly  defended,  and  crossed  to  Red  Bank  by 
the  light  of  its  flames. 

Military  Rivalry  and  Discord. 

In     November    Washington 
in  a  letter   says:     "I  am   anx-   ^^ 
iously    waiting    the  arrival    of^^^*;^ 
the  troops  from  the  northward,  ^.^^ 
who  ought,  from    the  time  they  . 
have    had  my  orders,    to   have  ■^, 
been  here  before  this.    Colonel  **0 
Hamilton,    one    of    my   aides, |  '^■, 
is    up    the    North     River,    do-\ 
ing  all  he    can    to    push    them 

forward,  but  he  writes  me  GENERAL  GATES, 
word  that  he  finds  many  unaccountable  delays  thrown  in 
his  way.  The  want  of  troops  has  embarrassed  all  my 
measures  exceedingly."  Colonel  Hamilton,  on  his  way 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gates,  at  Albany,  found  Gover- 
nor Clinton  and  General  Putnam  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Hudson,  just  above  the  Highlands; 
the  governor  at  New  Windsor,  Putnam  at  Fishkill. 
About  a  mile  from  New  Windsor,  Nov.  2nd,  Hamilton 
met  Morgan  and  his  riflemen,  pn  the   march  for  Wash- 
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ington's    camp,    having     been     thus    tardily   detached 
by  Gates.      Hamilton  urged  him  to    hasten  on  with    all 
possible   dispatch,    which    he     promised    to    do.      The 
colonel  had   expected    to   find    matters   in  such  a  train, 
that  he  would  have  little  to  do  but  hurry  on    ample   re- 
inforcements already  on  the  march;   whereas,  he  found 
that  a  large  part  of  the    Northern    army  was   to  remain 
in  and   about    Albany,  about  four  thousand    men  to  be 
spared  to  the  commander  in-chief ;  the    rest  were  to  be 
stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the    Hudson  with  Putnam, 
who  had  projected  an  attack  upon  New  York.      Hamil- 
ton rather  disconcerted    his   project   by  directing    him, 
in    Washington's   name,  to    hurry  forward   two   Conti- 
nental brigades   to  the    latter,  together  with    Warner's 
militia  brigade;  also,  to  order  to    Red    Bank  a  body  of 
Jersey  militia    about    to  cross  to  Peekskill.      Hamilton 
hastened  on  to  Albany.      He  found  still  less  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Gates    to    furnish    the    troops    required. 
There  was  no  certainty,  he  said,  that  Clinton   had  gone 
to  join    General    Howe.      There  was  a  possibility  of  his 
returning   up    the    river.      The    New    England    States 
would  be  left  open  to  the  ravages    and    depredations  of 
the  enemy;  besides,  it  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
attempt  anything   against   Ticonderoga,    an    undertak- 
ing of  great  importance,  in  which  he  might  engage  in 
the  winter. 

Hamilton  felt,  he  says,  how  embarrassing  a  task  it 
was  for  one  so  young  as  himself  to  oppose  the  opinions 
and  plans  of  a  veteran,  whose  successes  had  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  importance.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  he  prevailed  on  Gates  to  detach  the  bri- 
gades of  Poor  and  Patterson  to  the  aid  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief. The  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  though  mainly 
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the  result  of  Washington's  far-seeing  plans,  had  sud- 
den]}' trumped  up  Gates  into  a  quasi  rival.  A  letter 
written  to  Gates  at  the  time,  and  still  existing  among 
his  papers,  lays  open  the  spirit  of  the  cabal.  It  is  with- 
out signature,  but  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Lowell, 
member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts;  the  same 
who  had  supported  Gates  in  opposition  to  Schuyler. 
The  following  are  extracts:  "You  have  saved  our 
Northern  Hemisphere;  and  in  spite  of  consummate 
and  repeated  blundering,  you  have  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  campaign,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  from  offensive  to  defensive.  The  campaign 
here  must  soon  close;  if  our  troops  are  obliged  to  retire 
to  Lancaster,  Reading,  Bethlehem,  etc.,  for  winter- 
quarters,  and  the  country  below  is  laid  open  to  the 
enemy's  flving  parties,  great  and  very  general  will  be 
the  murmur — so  great,  so  general,  that  nothing  inferior 
to  a  commander-in-chief  will  be  able  to  resist  the  mighty 
torrent  of  public  clamor  and  public  vengeance." 

On  the  20th  of  November  Fort  Mercer  was  evacuated. 

The  troops  from  the  North  arrived  in  ragged  plight, 
owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  commissariat.  A  part 
of  Morgan's  rifie  corps  was  absolutely  unable  to  take 
the  field  for  want  of  shoes,  and  such  was  the  prevalent 
want  in  this  particular  that  ten  dollars  reward  was 
offered  in  general  orders  for  a  model  of  the  best  substi- 
tute for  shoes  that  could  be  made  out  of  raw  hides. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Nov.  Washington  re- 
connoitered,  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  the  lines  and 
defenses  about  Philadelphia,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Schuylkill.  His  army  was  now  considerably  rein- 
forced ;  the  garrison  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  a 
large  body  of  troops  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  Jer- 
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seys.  Some  of  the  general  officers  thought  this  an  ad- 
vantageous moment  for  an  attack  upon  the  city.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Stirling;  and  especially  of 
General  Wayne,  Mad  Anthony,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  always  eager  for  some  daring  enterprise.  The 
recent  victory  at  Saratoga  had  dazzled  the  public  mind, 
and  produced  a  general  impatience  for  something  equal- 
ly striking  and  effective  in  this  quarter.  Everything  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  lines  bore  traces  of  the  deso- 
lating hand  of  war.  Several  houses,  owned  probably 
by  noted  patriots,  had  been  demolished;  others  burnt. 
Villas  stood  roofless;  their  doors  and  windows,  and  all 
the  woodwork,  had  been  carried  off  to  make  huts  for 
the  soldiers.  Nothing  but  bare  walls  remained.  Gar- 
dens had  been  trampled  down  and  destroyed ;  not  a 
fence  nor  fruit-tree  was  to  be  seen.  The  watherino 
gloom  of  a  November  evening  heightened  the  sadness 
(;f  this  desolation.  With  an  anxious  eye  Washington 
scrutinized  the  enemy's  works.  They  appeared  to  be 
exceedingly  strong.  A  chain  of  redoubts  extended 
along  the  most  commanding. ground  from  the  Schuylkill 
to  the  Delaware.  They  were  framed,  planked,  and  of 
great  thickness,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
enclosed  and  fraised.  The  intervals  were  filled  with 
an  abatis,  in  constructing  which  all  the  apple  trees  of 
the  neighborhood,  beside  forest  trees,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. Washington  saw  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
brilliant  blow,  that  might  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the 
public,  and  silence  the  sarcasms  of  the  press;  but  he 
saw  that  it  must  be  struck  at  the  expense  of  a  fearful 
loss  of  life.  Returning  to  camp,  he  held  a  council  of 
war  of  his  principal  officers,  in  which  the  matter  was 
debated  at  great  length.      At  breaking  up,  he  requested 
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that  each  member  of  the  council  would  give  his  opinion 
the  next  morning  in  writing,  and  he  sent  off  a  messen- 
ger in  the  night  for  the  written  opinion  of  General 
Greene.  Only  four  members  of  the  council,  Stirling, 
Wayne,  Scott  and  Woodford,  were  in  favor  of  an  attack; 
of  which  Stirling  drew  up  the  plan.  Eleven  (includ- 
ing Greene)  were  against  it,  objecting,  among  other 
things,  that  the  enemy's  lines  were  too  strong  and  too 
well  supported,  and  their  force  too  numerous,  well 
disciplined  and  experienced,  to  be  assailed  without 
great  loss  and  the  hazard  of  a  failure.  Had  Washing- 
ton been  actuated  by  mere  personal  ambition  and  a 
passion  for  military  fame,or  had  he  yielded  to  the  goad- 
ings  of  faction  and  the  press,  he  might  have  disregarded 
the  loss  and  hazarded  the  failure;  but  his  patriotism 
was  superior  to  his  ambition;  he  shrank  from  a  glory 
that  must  be  achieved  at  such  a  cost,  and  the  idea  of 
an  attack  was  abandoned. 

Lafayette  Promoted  to  General. 
The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  though  not  quite  re- 
covered from  the  wound  received  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  had  accompanied  General  Greene  as  a 
volunteer  in  his  expedition  into  the  Jerseys,  and  had 
been  indulged  by  him  with  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing his  belligerent  humor,  in  a  brush  with  Cornwallis' 
ou'tposts.  "The  marquis,''  writes  Greene,  to  Wash- 
ington, "with  about  four  hundred  militia  and  the  rifle 
corps,  attacked  the  enemy's  picket  last  evening,  killed 
about  twenty,  wounded  many  more,  and  took  about 
twenty  prisoners.  The  marquis  is  charmed  with  the 
spirited  behavior  of  the  militia  and  rifle  corps;  they 
drove  the  enemy  about  half  a  mile,  and  kept  the  ground 
until   dark.      The   enemy's   picket   consisted   of    about 
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three  hundred,  and  were  reinforced  during  the  skii- 
mish.  The  marquis  is  determined  to  be  in  the  way  of 
danger."  Washington  transmitted  to  Congress  an  ac- 
count of  Lafayette's  youthful  exploits.  He  received, 
in  return,  an  intimation  from  that  body,  that  it  was 
their  pleasure  he  should  appoint  the  marquis  to  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  Continental  army.  La- 
fayette was  forthwith  appointed  to  the  command  of 
General  Stephen's  former  division. 

At  this  juncture  (Nov.  27th),  a  modification  took 
place  in  the  Board  of  War,  indicative  of  the  influence 
which  was  operating  in  Congress.  It  was  increased 
from  three  to  five  members:  General  Mifflin,  Joseph 
Trumbull,  Richard  Peters,  Colonel  Pickering,  and 
last,  though  certainly'  not  least.  General  Gates.  Gates 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  was  instructed  to  express  to  him  the 
high  sense  which  that  body  entertained  of  his  abilities 
and  peculiar  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant office,  upon  the  right  execution  of  which  the 
success  of  the  American  cause  so  eminently  depended; 
and  to  inform  him  it  was  their  intention  to  continue  his 
rank  as  major-general,  and  that  he  might  officiate  at 
the  board  or  in  the  field,  as  occasion  might  require; 
furthermore,  that  he  should  repair  to  Congress  with  all 
convenient  dispatch,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
appointment.  It  was  evidently  the  idea  of  the  cabal 
that  Gates  was  henceforth  to  be  the  master  spirit  of  the 
war.  While  busy  faction  was  thus  at  work,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  to  undermine  the  fame  and  author- 
ity of  Washington,  General  Howe,  according  to  his  own 
threat,  was  preparing  to  "drive  him  beyond  the  moun- 
tains." 
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On  the  4th  of  Dec.  Capt.  Allen  McLane,  a  vigilant 
officer  of  the  Mar3land  line,  brought  word  to  head- 
quarters that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  that  ver}'  night 
on  the  camp  at  White  Marsh.  Washington  made  his 
dispositions  to  receive  the  meditated  assault,  and  in  the 
meantime  detached  McLane  with  one  hundred  men  to 
reconnoiter.  The  latter  met  the  van  of  the  enemy  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  Germantown  Road; 
attacked  it  at  the  Three  Mile  Run,  forced  it  to  change 
its  line  of  march,  and  hovered  about  and  impeded  it 
tliroughout  the  night.  The  enemy  appeared  at  day- 
break, and  encamped  on  Chestnut  Hill,  within  three 
miles  of  Washington's  right  wing.  Brigadier-general 
James  Irvine,  with  600  militia,  was  sent  out  to  skirmish 
with  their  light  advanced  parties.  After  a  short  con- 
flict, in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded,  his 
troops  gave  way  and  tied  in  all  directions,  leaving  him 
and  four  or  five  of  his  men  wounded  on  the  field.  Gen- 
eral Howe  passed  the  day  in  reconnoitering,  and  at 
night  changed  his  ground,  and  moved  to  a  hill  on  the 
left,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  American  line.  He  had 
scrutinized  Washington's  position  and  pronounced  it 
inaccessible.  For  three  days  he  maneuvered  to  draw 
him  from  it,  shifting  his  own  position  occasionally,  but 
still  keeping  on  advantageous  ground.  Washington 
was  not  to  be  decoyed.  He  knew  the  vast  advantages 
which  superior  science,  discipline  and  experience  gave 
the  enemy  in  open  field  fight,  and  remained  within  his 
lines. 

On  the  7th  there  was  every  appearance  that  Howe 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  left  wing.  Washington's 
heart  now  beat  high,  and  he  prepared  for  a  warm  and 
decisive    action.     In  the    course    of   the    day   he   rode 
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through  every  brigade,  giving  directions  how  the  at' 
tack  was  to  be  met, and  exhorting  his  troops  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  bayonet.  His  men  were  inspired  by 
his  words,  but  still  more  by  his  looks,  so  calm  and  de- 
termined ;  for  the  soldier  regards  the  demeanor  more 
than  the  words  of  his  general  in  the  hour  of  peril.  The 
day  wore  away  with  nothing  but  skirmishes,  in  which 
Morgan's  riflemen,  and  the  Maryland  militia  under 
Colonel  Gist,  rendered  good  service;  but  no  attack  took 
place.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  x^mericans  in 
their  recent  contests,  had  rendered  the  British  com- 
manders cautious.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  enemy  were  again  in  motion ;  but  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, filed  off  to  the  left,  halted,  and  lit  up  a  long 
string  of  tires  on  the  heights;  behind  which  they  re- 
treated, silently  and  precipitately,  in  the  night.  B3' 
the  time  Washington  received  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  they  were  in  full  march  by  two  or  three 
routes  for  Philadelphia.  He  immediately  detached 
light  parties  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  but  they  were  too 
far  in  the  way  for  any  but  light-horse  to  overtake  them. 

Valley  Forge. 

Winter  had  now  set  in  with  all  its  severity.  The 
troops, worn  down  by  long  and  hard  service,  had  need 
of  repose.  Poorly  clad,  also,  and  almost  destitute  of 
blankets,  they  required  a  warmer  shelter  than  mere 
tents  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Washington,  after  holding  a  council  of  war 
and  weighing  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  officers, 
was  to  hut  the  army  for  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
Chester  County,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here  he  would 
Jbe  able  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  that  city,  and  at  the 
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HEADQUARTERS  AT  VALLEY    FORGE. 

same  time  protect  a  great  extent  of  country.  Sad  and 
dreary  was  the  march  to  Valley  Forge;  uncheered  by 
the  recollection  of  any  recent  triumph,  as  was  the  march 
to  winter  quarters  in  the  preceding  year.  Hungry  and 
cold  were  the  poor  fellows  who  had  so  long  been  keep- 
ing the  field;  for  provisions  were  scant,  clothing  worn 
out,  and  so  badly  off  were  they  for  shoes  that  the  foot- 
steps of  many  might  be  tracked  in  blood. 

Arrived  at  Valle}?  Forge  on  the  17th  (Dec.  1777), 
the  troops  had  still  to  brave  the  wintry  weather  in  their 
tents,  until  they  could  cut  down  trees  and  construct  huts 
for  their  accommodation.  Those  who  were  on  the  sick 
list  had  to  seek  temporary  shelter  among  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood.  Each  hut  was  fourteen  feet  by  six- 
teen,with  walls  of  logs  filled  in  with  clay,  six  feet  and  a 
half  high;  the  fireplaces  were  of  logs  plastered;  and 
logs  split  into  rude  planks  or  slats  furnished  the  roofing. 
A  hut  was  allotted  to  twelve  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers.  A  general-officer  had  a  hut  to  himself. 
The  same  was  allowed  to  the  staff  of  each  brigade  and 
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regiment,  and  the  field  officer  of  each  regiment;  and 
a  hut  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  each  company. 
The  huts  of  the  soldiery  fronted  on  the  streets.  Those 
of  the  officers  formed  a  line  in  the  rear,  and  the  encamp- 
ment gradually  assumed  the  look  of  a  rude  militarx' 
village.  Scarce  had  the  troops  been  two  days  employed 
in  these  labors,  when,  before  daybreak  on  the  22nd, 
word  was  brought  that  a  bod}'  of  the  enemy  had  made 
a  sortie  toward  Chester,  apparently  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition. 

Washington  issued  orders  to  General  Huntington 
and  Varnum  to  hold  their  troops  in  readiness  to  march 
against  them.  Their  replies  bespeak  the  forlorn  state 
of  the  army,  "Fighting  will  be  far  preferable  to  starv- 
ing," writes  Huntington.  "My  brigade  are  out  of  pro- 
visions, nor  can  the  commissary  obtain  any  meat.  I 
have  used  every  argument  my  imagination  can  invent 
to  make  the  soldiers  easy,  but  I  despair  of  being  able 
to  do  it  much  longer."  "It's  a  very  pleasing  circum- 
stance to  the  division  under  my  command,"  writes  Var- 
num," that  there  is  a  probability  of  their  marching;  three 
days  successivel}'  we  have  been  destitute  of  bread.  TwO' 
days  we  have  been  entirely  without  meat.  The  men 
must  be  supplied,  or  they  cannot  be  commanded."  In 
fact,  a, dangerous  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the 
famishing  troops  in  the  preceding  night,  which  their 
officers  had  had  great  difficulty  in  quelling,  Washing- 
ton instantl}'  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  on  the 
subject.  "  I  do  not  know  from  what  cause  this  alarming- 
deficiency,  or  rather  total  failure  of  supplies  arises;  but 
unless  more  vigorous  exertions  and  better  regulations 
take  place  in  the  commissaries'  department  immedi- 
ately, the  army  must,  dissolve."  In  the  present  exigency,. 
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to  save  his  camp  from  desolation,  and  to  relieve  his 
starving  soldiery,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  the 
authorit}^  recently  given  him  by  Congress,  to  forage 
the  country  round,  seize  supplies  wherever  he  could 
find  them,  and  pay  for  them  in  money  or  in  certificates 
redeemable  by  Congress.  He  exercised  these  powers 
with  great  reluctance;  rurally  inclined  himself,  he  had 
a  strong  sympathy  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
ever  regarded  the  yeomanry  with  a  paternal  eye.  He 
was  apprehensive,  moreover,  of  irritating  the  jealousy 
of  military  sway,  prevalent  throughout  the  country, 
and  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  army. 

"  Such  procedures,"  writes  he  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, "may  give  a  momentary  relief;  but  if  repeated, 
will  prove  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence.  Beside 
spreading  disaffection,  jealousy  and  fear  among  the 
people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the  most  veteran  troops 
undei  the  most  rigid  and  exact  discipline,  to  raise  in 
the  soldiery  a  disposition  to  licentiousness,  to  plunder 
and  robbery,  difficult  to  suppress  afterward,  and  which 
has  proved  not  only  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but  in 
many  instances  to  armies  themselves."  How  truly,  in 
all  these  trying  scenes  of  his  military  career,  does  the 
patriot  rise  above  the  soldier!  It  had  been  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  eventful  years  of  his  military  life,  and 
one  the  most  trying  to  his  character  and  fortunes.  He 
began  it  with  an  empty  army  chest,  and  a  force  dwindled 
down  to  four  tliousand  half-disciplined  men.  Through- 
out the  year  he  had  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with 
the  enemy,  but  with  the  parsimony  and  meddlesome 
interference  of  Congress.  In  his  most  critical  times 
that  body  had  left  him  without  funds  and  without  rein- 
forcements,     Marvelous   indeed     was  the     manner  in 
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which  he  had  soothed  the  discontents  of  his  aggrieved 
officers,  and  reconciled  them  to  an  ill-requiting  service; 
and  still  more  marvelous  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
breathed  his  own  spirit  of  patience  and  perseverance  into 
his  yeomanry  soldiery,  during  their  sultry  marchings 
and  countermarchings  through  the  Jerseys,  under  all 
kinds  of  ]  rivation.  All  this  time,  too,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  and  counteract  the  operations  of  Lord 
Howe  upon  the  ocean,  and  his  brother  upon  the  land, 
he  was  directing  and  aiding  military  measures  against 
Burgovne  in  the  North,  Three  games  were  in  a  man- 
ner going  on  under  his  supervision.  The  operations  of 
the  commander-in-chief  are  not  alwa3's  most  obvious 
to  the  public  eyes;  victories  maybe  planned  in  his 
tent,  of  wliich  subordinate  generals  get  the  credit;  and 
most  of  the  moves  which  ended  in  giving  a  triumphant 
check  to  Burgoyne  may  be  traced  to  Washington's 
shifting  camp  in  the  Jerseys. 

In  no  part  of  the  war  did  Washington  more  thoroughly 
evince  that  magnanimity  which  was  his  grand  charac- 
teristic than  in  the  last  scene  of  this  campaign,  where 
he  rose  above  the  tauntings  of  the  press,  the  sneering 
of  the  cabal,  the  murmurs  of  the  public,  the  suggestions 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  the  throbbing  impulses  of 
his  own  courageous  heart,  and  adhered  to  that  Fabian 
policy  which  he  considered  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  cause.  To  dare  is  often  the  impulse  of  selfish  am- 
bition or  hare-brained  valor;  to  forbear  is  at  times  the 
proof  of  real  greatness. 

Gates  was  disposed  to  mark  his  advent  to  power  by  a 
striking  operation.  An  expedition  was  to  proceed  from 
Albany,  cross  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice,  burning  the 
33ritish  shipping  at    St.    John's,  and    press    forward    to 
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Montreal.  Washington  was  not  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter; the  project  was  submitted  to  Congress,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  them  without  his  privity.  One  object  of  the 
scheme  was  to  detach  the  Marquis  de  Lafa3'ette  from 
Washington,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and 
bring  him  into  the  interests  of  the  cabal.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  was  to  have  command  of  the  expedition  ;  an 
appointment  which  it  was  thought  would  tempt  his  mili- 
tary ambition.  Conway  was  to  be  second  in  command, 
and  it  was  trusted  that  his  address  and  superior  intelli- 
gence would  virtually  make  him  the  leader. 

The  first  notice  that  Washington  received  o.  the  pro- 
ject was  in  a  letter  from  Gates,  enclosing  one  to  Lafay- 
ette, informing  the  latter  of  his  appointment,  and 
requiring  his  attendance  at  Yorktown  to  receive  his 
instructions.  Lafayette  was  so  disgusted  b}'  the  want 
of  deference  and  respect  to  the  commander-in-chief 
evinced  in  the  whole  proceedings,  that  he  would  have 
at  once  declined  the  appointment,  had  not  Washington 
himself  advised  him  strongly  to  accept  it.  Gates  was 
profuse  of  promises.  Everything  was  to  be  made  smooth 
and  eas}'  for  Lafayette.  He  was  to  have  at  least  two 
thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  under  him.  Stark, 
the  veteran  Stark,  was  ready  to  coooerate  with  a  body 
of  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Lafayette  was  entertained  by  Gates  at  a  dinner.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  repast.  The  wine  had  circu- 
lated freely,  and  toasts  had  been  given  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day.  The  marquis  thought  it  time  to 
show  his  flag.  One  toast,  he  observed, had  been  omitted, 
which  he  would  now  propose.  Glasses  were  accord- 
ingly filled,  and  he  gave  "'The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies."     The  toast  was  received    with- 
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out  cheering.     Lafayette  was  faithful  to  the  flag  which 
he  Imd  unfurled. 

Gates  failed  to  support  Lafayette  and  apparently  jost 
his  head  in  the  higher  position  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated.  Lafayette  resigned  the  command  and  gladly 
hastened  back  to  Valley  Forge,  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship and  find  himself  once  more  under  the  paternal  eye 
of  Washington. 

France  Recognizes  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  with  the  French  Cabinet, which  had 
gone  on  so  slowly  as  almost  to  reduce  our  commission- 
ers to  despair,  were  brought  to  a  happy  termination, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  May  a  messenger  arrived  express 
from  France  with  two  treaties,  one  of  amity  and 
commerce,  the  other  of  defensive  alliance,  signed 
in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February  by  M.  Girard  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane  and  Arthur  Lee  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  last  treaty  stipulated  that,  should  war  ensue  be- 
tween France  and  England,  it  should  be  made  a  com- 
mon cause  by  the  contracting  parties,  in  which  neither 
should  make  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  either  lay  down  their  arms 
until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  ectab- 
lished.  These  treaties  were  unanimously  ratified  b}^ 
Congress,  and  thtir  promulgation  was  celebrated  by 
public  rejoicings  throughout  the  country. 

The  6th  of  May  was  set  apart  for  a  military  fete  at 
ihe  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  The  army  was  assembled 
in  best  array ;  there  was  solemn  thanksgiving  by  the 
chaplains  at  the  head  of  each  brigade;  after  which  a 
grand  parade,  a  national  discharge  of  thirteen   guns,  a 
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aeneral  feu  de  ioie,  and  shouts  of  the  whole  army, 
^' Long  live  the  King  of  France — Long  live  the  friendly 
European  powers — Huzza  for  the  American  States!"  A 
banquet  succeeded,  at  which  Washington  dined  in  pub- 
lic with  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  attended  by  a  band 
of  music.  Patriotic  toasts  were  given  and  heartily 
cheered.  Washington  retired  at  five  o'clock,  on  which 
there  was  universal  huzzaing  and  clapping  of  hands — 
"Loner  live  General  Washington."  The  shouts  con- 
tinued till  he  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a 
thousand  hats  were  tossed  in  the  air.  Washington  and 
his  suite  turned  round  several  times  and  cheered  in  re- 
ply. The  commander-in-chief  was  supreme  in  the 
affections  of  the  army. 

On    the    8th    the    council   of   war,  ordered    by  Con- 
gress, was  convened,  at  which    were    present    xMajor- 
oenerals    Gates,  Greene,    Stirling,   Mifflin,    Lafayette, 
DeKalb,  Armstrong  and    Steuben,  and    Brigadier-gen- 
erals Knox  and  Duportail.      It  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  not  attempt  any 
offensive  operation  until  some  opportunity  should  occur 
to  strike  a  successful  blow.    General  Lee  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the    council,  but  afterwards  signed  the  decision. 
The    military    career    of    Sir    William    Howe  in  the 
United  States  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.      His   con- 
duct of  the  war  had  given  much  dissatisfaction  in  Eng- 
land.    His  enemies  observed  that  everything  gained  by 
the  troops  was  lost  by  the  general;  that  he  had  suffered 
an  enemy  with  less  than  four  thousand    men    to  recon- 
quer a  province  which  he  had  recently  reduced, and  lay 
a  kind    of    siege   to  his  army  in  their  winter    quarters; 
and  that  he  hid  brought  a  sad  reverse  upon  the  British 
arms  by  failing  to  cooperate    vigorously  and  efficiently 
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with  Burgoyne.  Sir  William  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, which  had  been  promptl}-  accepted,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ordered  to  relieve  him.  Clinton  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  May  and  took  command 
of  the  army  on  the  nth. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  British  in  Philadelphia 
was  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
American  force  at  Valley  Forge,  according  to  official 
returns,  was  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  men. 

Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  com- 
mand, there  were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  evacuate 
the  city.  Lafayette  was  therefore  detached  by  Wash- 
ington, with  twenty-one  hundred  chosen  men  and  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  a  position  where  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  gain  information,  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  check  their  predatory  excursions,  and  fall 
on  their  rear  when  in  the  act  of  withdrawing.  The 
marquis  crossed  the  Schuj'lkill  on  the  i8th  of  May, 
and  proceeded  to  Barren  Hill,  about  half-way  between 
Washington's  camp  and  Philadelphia,  and  about  eleven 
miles  from  both.  Here  he  planted  his  cannon  facing 
the  south,  with  rock}'  ridges  bordering  the  Schuylkill 
on  his  right;  woods  and  stone  houses  on  his  left.  Be- 
hind him  the  roads  forked,  one  branch  leading  to  Mat- 
son's  Ford  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  b}'  Swedes' 
Ford  to  Valley  Forge.  In  advance  of  his  left  wing 
was  McLane's  company  and  about  fifty  Indians.  Pickets 
and  videttes  were  placed  in  the  woods  to  the  south, 
through  which  the  roads  led  to  Philadelphia,  and  a 
body  of  six  hundred  Pennsj^lvania  militia  were  stationed 
to  keep  watch  on  the  roads  leading  to  White  Marsh. 

Clinton  concerted  a  plan  to  entrap  the  young  French 
nobleman.      Five  thousand  men  were  sent  out  at  night, 
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under  General  Grant,  to  make  a  circuitous  march  bv 
White  Marsh,  and  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans; 
another  force  under  General  Grey  was  to  cross  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  take  post  below  Bar- 
ren Hill,  while  Sir  Henry  in  person  was  to  lead  a  third 
division  along  the  Philadelphia  road.  Earl}'  in  the 
morning  red-coats  were  descried  in  the  woods  near 
White  Marsh.  Lafayette  sent  out  an  officer  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  latter  soon  came  spurring  back  at  full 
speed.  A  column  of  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward 
on  the  road  from  White  Marsh,  were  within  a  mile  of 
the  camp,  and  had  possession  of  the  road  to  Valley 
Forge.  Another  column  was  advancing  on  tb*^  Phila- 
delphia road.  Lafayette  saw  his  danger,  but  main- 
tained his  presence  of  mind.  Throwing  out  small 
parties  of  troops  to  show  themselves  at  various  points 
of  the  intervening  wood,  as  if  an  attack  on  Grant  was 
meditated,  he  brought  that  general  to  a  halt,  to  prepare 
for  action,  while  he  with  his  main  body  pushed  forward 
for  Matson's  Ford  on  the  Schuylkill.  The  stratagem  of 
the  youthful  warrior  succeeded  He  completels-  gained 
the  march  upon  General  Grant,  reached  Matson's  Ford 
in  safet}^,  and  took  a  strong  position  on  high  ground 
which  commanded  it.  The  enemy  arrived  at  the  rivei 
just  in  time  for  a  skirmish  as  the  artillery  was  crossing. 
Seeing  that  Lafayette  had  extricated  himself  from  their 
hands,  and  was  so  strongly  posted,  they  gave  over  all 
attack,  and  returned  somewhat  disconcerted  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Indications  continued  to  increase  of  the  departure  of 
troops  from  Philadelphia.  Themilitary  quarters  were  in 
a  stir  and  bustle;  effects  were  packed  up;  many  sold 
at  auction ;  baggage    and    heavy    cannon     embarked : 
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transports  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  horses,  and  hay 
taken  on  board.  A  war  between  France  and  England 
appeared  to  be  impending;  in  that  event,  Philadelphia 
would  be  an  ineligible  position  for  the  British  army. 
For  three  weeks  affairs  remained  in  this  state.  Wash- 
ington held  his  army  ready  to  march  towards  the  Hud- 
son at  a  moment's  warning;  and  sent  General  Maxwell 
with  a  brigade  of  Jersey  troops,  to  cooperate  with 
Major-General  Dickinson  and  the  militia  of  that  state, 
in  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  harassing  the  enemy, 
should  they  actually  attempt  to  march  through  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissioners  empowered  un- 
der the  new  Conciliatory  Bills  to  negotiate  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former 
colonies,  arrived  in  the  Delaware  in  the  Trident  ship- 
of-war.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Clinton  informed  Wash- 
ington of  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  and  requested 
a  passport  for  their  secretary,  Dr.  Ferguson,  to  proceed 
to  Yorktown  bearing  a  letter  to  Congress.  Washing- 
ton sent  to  Congress  a  copy  of  Sir  Henry's  letter,  but 
did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  grant  the  passport 
until  authorized  by  them.  The  commissioners  forwarded 
their  letter,  accompanied  by  the  "Conciliatory  Acts" 
and  other  documents.  They  were  received  b}'  Con- 
gress on  the  13th.  The  letter  of  the  commissioners  was 
addressed  "to  his  Excellency,  Henry  Laurens,  the 
President  and  others,  the  members  of  Congress."  The 
reading  of  the  letter  was  interrupted;  and  it  came  near 
being  indignantly  rejected,  on  account  of  expressions 
disrespectful  to  France;  charging  it  with  being  the  in- 
sidious enemy  of  both  England  and  her  colonies,  and 
interposing  its  pretended  friendship  to  the  latter  "only 
to  prevent   reconciliation   and  prolong  this    destructive 


war." 
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In  their  reply,  signed  b}-  the  president,  they  observed, 
that  nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  further  effu- 
sion of  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper 
containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  or  to  consider  propositions  so  derogatory 
to  the  honor  of  an  independent  nation ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, they  expressed  a  readiness  to  treat  as  soon  as  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  should  demonstrate  a  sincere 
disposition  for  peace,  either  by  an  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  States,  or  by  the  with- 
drawal of  his  fleets  and  armies. 

An  Attempt  to  Bribe  a  Patriot. 

An  intimation  was  conveyed  from  Johnstone,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  to  General  Joseph  Reed,  at  this 
time  an  influential  member  of  Congress,  that  effectual 
services  on  his  part  to  restore  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  nnght  be  rewarded  by  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  any  ofiice  in  the  colonies  in  His  Majesty's 
gift.  To  this.  Reed  made  his  brief  and  memorable  re- 
ply: "I  am  not  worth  purchasing;  but  such  as  I  am, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enougli  to  do  it." 
A  letter  was  also  written  by  Johnstone  to  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  celebrated  financier, then  also  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, containing  the  following  significant  paragraph: 
"I  believe  the  men  who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
America  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  improper 
motives;  but  in  all  such  transactions  there  is  risk;  and 
I  think  that  whoever  ventures,  should  be  assured,  at 
the  time,  that  honor  and  emolument  should  naturally 
follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the  vessel 
in  the  storm  and  brought  her  safely  into  port.  I  think 
Washington  and  the  President  have  a  right  to  every 
favor  that   grateful    nations   can    bestow,   if  they  could 
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once  more  unite  our  interest,  and  spare  the  miseries 
and  devastations  of  war."  These  transactions  and  let- 
ters,being  communicated  to  Congress,  were  pronounced 
by  them  a  daring  and  atrocious  attempt  to  corrupt  their 
integrit}-,  and  they  resolved  that  it  was  incompatible 
with  their  honor  to  hold  any  correspondence  or  inter- 
course with  the  commissioner  who  made  it;  especially 
to  negotiate  with  him  upon  affairs  in  which  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  concerned. 

The  commissioners,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
influencing  Congress,  published  a  manifesto  recapitu- 
lating their  official  proceedings ;  stating  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  treat  with  them,  and  offering  to  treat  with- 
in forty  days  with  deputies  from  all  or  any  of  the  colo- 
nies or  provincial  Assemblies;  holding  forth,  at  the 
same  time,  the  usual  offers  of  conditional  amnesty. 
This  measure,  like  all  which  had  preceded  it,  proved 
ineffectual;  the  commissioners  embarked  for  England, 
and  so  terminated  this  tard}^  and  blundering  attempt 
of  the  British  Government  and  its  agents  to  effect  a 
reconciliation — the  last  attempt  that  was  made. 

In  the  meantime  Clinton  had  begun  his  retreat  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  City  both  by  land  and 
water.  Washington  pressed  him  hard  across  Jerse}', 
attacking  him  at  ever}'  halt  both  in  front  and  flank,  to 
be  followed  each  time  by  Clinton's  continued  retreat. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  showed  his  great- 
est firmness  as  a  commander,  in  quelling  mutiny  and 
insubordination  when  it  showed  itself  among  the  officers 
in  his  army.  Jealousy  and  vain  ambitions,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  desire  for  personal,  selfish  glory,  had  embarrassed 
him  from  the  first  of  the  war  and  he  had  dealt  gently 
and  forbearingly  with  it. 
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But  it  occurred  now  for  a  second  time  with  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  had  been  included  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  was  again  in  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army.  Washington  had  ordered  him  to  make  an 
assault  and  Lee  had  refused,  acted  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  ordered  a  retreat  without  having  been  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy.  Washington  reprimanded  him 
severely  on  the  field  of  battle,  removed  him  from  his 
command,  and  followed  this  up  with  charges  that 
brought  on  a  court  martial.  Lee  was  found  guilty  by 
the  court-martial  and  permanently  removed  from  the 
arm3^  Congress  debated  the  action  of  the  court-mar- 
tial  and  approve*!  of  it.  What  was  said  during  this  de- 
bate is  not  known,  as  Congress  through  ail  the  trying 
times  of  the  Revolution  sat  with  closed  doors,  and 
nearlj'  all  its  sessions  were  held  in   secret. 

Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet. 

While  encamped  at  Paramus,  Washington,  in  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  July,  received  a  letter  from  Con- 
gress informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  on 
the  coast;  instructing  him  to  concert  measures  with  the 
commander,  the  Count  D'Estaing,  for  offensive  oper- 
ations by  sea  and  land,  and  empowering  him  to  call  on 
the  states  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Jersey  inclu- 
sive, to  aid  with  their  militia.  The  fleet  in  question  was 
composed  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates, 
with  a  land  force  of  four  thousand  men.  On  board  of 
it  came  Mons.  Gerard,  minister  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Hon.  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the 
American  ministers  who  had  effected  the  late  treaty  of 
alliance.  The  fleet  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
13th  of  April.  After  struggling  against  adverse  winds, 
it  had  made  its  appearance  off  the   northern    extremity 
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of  the  Virginia  coast,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  on  the  eighth  of  July. 

Thence  the  count  dispatched  a  letter  to  Washington, 
dated  at  sea.  "I  have  the  honor  of  imparting  to  your 
Excellency,"  writes  he,  "the  arrival  of  the  king's  lieet, 
charged  by  his  majesty  with  the  glorious  task  of  giving 
liis  allies,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most  strik- 
ing proofs  of  his  affection.  Nothing  will  be  wanting 
to  my  happiness,  if  I  can  succeed  in  it.  It  is  augmented 
by  the  consideration  of  concerting  my  operations  with 
a  General  such  as  your  Excellency.  The  talents  and 
great  actions  of  General  Washington  have  insured  him, 
in  the  eye  of  all  Europe,  the  title  truly  sublime  of  De- 
liverer of  America." 

The  count  was  unfortunate  in  the  length  of  his  voy- 
age. Had  he  arrived  in  ordinary  time,  he  might  have 
entrapped  Lord  Howe's  squadron  in  the  river,  cooper- 
ated with  Washington  in  investing  the  British  arm}'  by 
sea  and  land,  and  by  cutting  off  its  retreat  to  New  York, 
compelled  it  to  surrender.  Finding  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  both  city  and  river,  the  count  sent  up  the 
French  minister  and  Mr.  Deane  to  Philadelphia  in  a 
frigate,  and  then  putting  to  sea,  continued  along  the 
coast.  When  he  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  the  road  out- 
side of  Sandy  Hook,  he  descried  the  British  ships 
quietl}'  anchored  inside  of  it. 

A  frank  and  cordial  correspondence  took  place  forth- 
with between  the  count  and  Washington,  and  a  plan  of 
action  was  concerted  between  them  bv  the  intervention 
of  confidential  officers;  Washington's  aides-de-camp, 
Laurens  and  Hamilton,  boarding  the  fleet  while  off  the 
Hook,  and  Major  Chouin,  a  French  officer  of  merit, 
repairing  to  the  American  headquarters.      Several    ex- 
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perienced  American  pilots  and  masters  of  vessels  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar  to  admit  the  safe  passage  of  the  largest  ships, 
one  of  which  carried  80  and  another  90  gnns;  the  at- 
tempt, therefore,  was  reluctantly  abandoned;  and  the 
ships  anchored  about  four  miles  off,  near  Shrewsbury 
on  the  Jersey  coast, taking  in  provisions  and  water.  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  the  Heet  appeared  again  in  full  force 
off  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  British,  who  supposed 
they  had  onl}'  been  waiting  on  the  Shrewsbury  coast 
for  the  high  tides  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  now  prepared 
for  a  desperate  conflict,  and,  indeed,  had  the  French 
fleet  been  enabled  to  enter,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  terrible  and  destructive  struggle  than  would 
have  ensued  between  these  gallant  and  deadly  rivals, 
with  their  powerful  armaments  brought  side  to  side, 
and  cramped  up  in  so  contined  a  field  of  action.  D'Es- 
taing,  however,  stood  away  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the 
29th  arrived  off  Point  Judith,  coming  to  anchor  within 
five  miles  of  Newport. 

It  was  intended  to  lana  the  French  troops  here  and 
take  possession  of  Newport,  but  the  English  fleet  put 
in  an  appearance  and  the  French  fleet  gladly  stood  out 
at  sea  to  give  battle.  A  violent  storm,  however,  came 
on  that  scattered  and  almost  wrecked  both  fleets.  The 
British  fleet  made  its  way  back  to  New  York  and  the 
French  fleet  rendezvoused  after  the  storm  at  Boston. 

Nothing  perhaps  tended  more  to  soothe  the  Count's 
wounded  sensibilities  than  a  letter  from  Washington, 
couched  in  the  most  delicate  and  considerate  language. 
''If  the  deepest  regret,  that  the  best  concerted  enter- 
prise and  bravest  exertions  should  have  been  rendered 
fruitless    by    a    disaster,  which    human    prudence    was 
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incapable  of  foreseeing  or  preventing,  can  alleviate  dis- 
appointment, you  may  be  assured  that  the  whole  conti- 
nent sympathizes  with  you.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to 
you  to  reflect  that  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  do  not 
form  their  judgment  from  events;  and  that  their  equity- 
will  ever  attach  equal  glory  to  those  actions  which  de- 
serve success,  and  those  who  have  been  crowned  with 
it.  It  is  in  the  trying  circumstances  to  which  your  ex- 
cellency has  been  exposed,  that  the  virtues  of  a  great 
mind  are  displayed  in  their  brightest  luster,  and  that  a 
general's  character  is  better  known  than  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  It  was  yours,  by  everj^  title  which  can  give 
it;  and  the  adverse  element,  which  robbed  you  of  your 
prize,  can  never  deprive  you  of  the  glory  due  you.*' 

During  the  summer  of  1778  there  was  no  general  en- 
gagement between  Washington  and  the  British  forces. 
Clinton  was  in  New  York  City,  from  which  point  he 
sent  raiding  parties  into  the  country,  and  the  lighting 
that  occurred  between  the  two  armies  was  of  this  char- 
acter. The  American  commander  could  not  afford  to 
attack  Clinton  in  New  York  City.  Such  an  attempt 
would  have  proved  fruitless,  as  that  cit}'  and  surround- 
ing defenses  had  water  on  all  sides, on  which  could  float 
the  British  frigates  and  other  war  vessels,  and  whose 
guns  would  decimate  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  army  of  skilled  soldiers  in 
strong  intrenchments  that  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
The  French  fleet  that, it  was  at  first  thought,  would  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  English  ships, proved  to  be  too  weak, 
or  its  commander  too  reluctant  to  give  battle.  Count 
D'Estaing  became  very  much  offended  at  what  he  con- 
sidered discourteous  treatment  by  American  officers 
with  whom  he  had  attempted  to  cooperate   and,  neither 
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the  courteous  treatment  of  Washington  nor  the  protests 
of  Lafayette  could  awaken  him  to  any  decisive  action. 
He  finally  sailed  with  his  fleet  and  troops  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  cooperated  with  General  Lincoln  in  an 
attack  on  that  city, then  in  the  possession  of  the  English, 
was  defeated  and  suffered  heavy  loss.  His  fleet  was 
again  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  made  its  way  back  to 
France.  About  the  beginning  of  December,  Washing- 
ton distributed  his  troops  for  the  winter  in  a  line  of 
strong  cantonments  extending  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  Delaware,  and  thus  passed  the  winter 
of  1778-9,  with  Washington  much  of  the  time  in  Phila- 
delphia devising  and  discussing  plans  for  the  campaign 
of  1779. 

The  Year  1779. 

The  year  1779  was  a  year  of  waiting  and  watching 
by  the  main  armies  on  both  sides.  No  general  engage- 
ment occurred,  but  fighting  everywhere  from  Marion's 
raiders  in  South  Carolina  to  the  Canadian  border,  be- 
tween small  forces.  England  was  threatened  with  war 
at  home  by  both  France  and  Spain,  and  did  not 
strengthen  her  forces  in  this  country.  The  main  Brit- 
ish army  remained  in  New  York  City  as  its  only  safe 
place  of  refuge,  and  the  American  army  was  contented 
with  harassing  their  outposts  and  foraging  parties 
wherever  they  entered  the  interior  or  landed  from 
ships. 

The  Winter  of  1779-80. 

Washington's  army  spent  the  winter  of  1779-80  in  log 
cabins  on  the  heights  of  Morristown.  The  winter  was 
severe  and  his  men  experienced  great  suffering  for  the 
want  of  clothes  and  supplies. 
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Charges  Preferred  Against  Arnold. 

The  most  irksome  dutj  that  Washington  had  to  per- 
form during  the  winter's  encampment  at  Morristown, 
regarded  General  Arnold  and  his  military  government 
of  Philadelphia  in  1778.  At  the  time  of  entering  upon 
this  command,  Arnold's  accounts  with  government 
were  yet  unsettled;  the  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, at  his  own  request,  to  examine  them,  having 
considered  some  of  his  charges  dubious,  and  others  ex- 
orbitant. Arnold  occupied  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
tlie  city;  set  up  a  splendid  establishment;  had  his  car- 
riage and  four  horses  and  a  train  of  domestics;  gave  ex- 
pensive entertainments,  and  indulged  in  a  luxury  and 
parade  which  were  condemned  as  little  befitting  a  re- 
publican general;  especiall}'  one  whose  accounts  with 
government  were  yet  unsettled,  and  who  had  imputa 
tions  of  mercenary  rapacity  still  hanging  over  him. 
Ostentatious  prodigality,  in  fact,  was  his  besetting   sin. 

To  cope  with  his  overwhelming  expenses,  he  en- 
gaged in  various  speculations,  more  befitting  the  traffick- 
ing habits  of  his  early  life  than  his  present  elevated 
position.  Nay,  he  availed  himself  of  that  position  to  aid 
his  speculations,  and  sometimes  made  temporary  use 
of  public  mone3'S  passing  through  his  hands.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  militar}'  functions,  he  had  become  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  president  (Wharton)  and 
executive  council  of  Penns^dvania,  and  by  his  conduct, 
which  was  deemed  arbitrary  and  arrogant,  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  hostility  of  that  body,  which  became 
stern  and  unsparing  censors  of  his  conduct.  He  had 
not  been  many  weeks  in  Philadelphia  before  he  became 
attached  to  one  of  its  reigning  belles,  Miss  Margaret 
Shippen,  daughter  of   Mr.  Edward    Shippen,  in    after 
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Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  Great; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes  —  one  —  the  first  —  the  last  —  the  best  — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one! 

—  Byron.  Ode  to  Napoleon. 
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years  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  family  were 
not  considered  well  affected  to  the  American  cause; 
the  young  lady  herself,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  enemy,  had  been  a  "toast"  among  the  Brit- 
ish officers.  Party  feeling  ran  high  on  local  subjects 
connected  with  the  change  of  the  State  government. 

Arnold's  connections  with  the  Shippen  family  in- 
creased his  disfavor  with  the  president  and  executive 
council,  who  were  whigs  to  a  man ;  and  it  was  sneer- 
ingly  observed  that  "he  had  courted  the  loyalists  from 
/he  start.*"  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
executive  committee,  observes  in  a  letter  to  General 
Greene,  "Will  you  not  think  it  extraordinary^  that  Gen- 
eral Arnold  made  a  public  entertainment  the  night  be- 
fore last,  of  which,  not  only  common  tory  ladies,  but 
;he  wives  and  daughters  of  persons  proscribed  by  the 
State,  and  now  with  the  enemy  at  New  York,  formed 
.1  very  considerable  number?  The  fact  is  literally  true." 
As  he  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
^)laints  and  grievances  of  Pennsylvania  were  set  forth 
jy  the  executive  council  in  eight  charges, and  forwarded 
.0  Congress,  accompanied  by  documents,  and  a  let- 
ter from  President  Reed.  Arnold's  first  solicitude  was 
about  the  effect  they  might  have  upon  Miss  Shippen, 
to  whom  he  was  now  engaged.  On  February  9th  he 
issued  an  address  to  the  public,  recalling  his  faithful 
services  of  nearly  four  years,  and  inveighing  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  president  and  council ;  who,  not 
content  with  injuring  him  in  a  cruel  and  unprecedented 
manner  with  Congress,  had  ordered  copies  of  their 
charges  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the 
several  states,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  him,  while  the  matter  was  yet  in  sus- 
pense, 
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He  had  requested  Congress  to  direct  a  court-martial 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  trusted  his  countrymen 
would  suspend  their  judgment  in  the  matter  until  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  Public 
opinion  was  divided.  His  brilliant  services  spoke  elo- 
quently in  his  favor.  On  the  i6th  of  February  his  ap- 
peal to  Congress  was  referred  to  the  committee  which 
had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  President  Reed 
and  its  accompanying  documents.  About  the  middle 
of  March,  the  committee  brought  in  a  report  exculpat- 
ing him  from  all  criminality  in  the  matters  charged 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  report  was  brought  in  he 
considered  his  name  vindicated,  and  resigned.  But 
Congress  referred  the  subject  anew  to  a  joint  committee 
of  their  body  and  the  assembly  and  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Arnold  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  Miss  Shippen,  and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  his  pride  to  be  kept  under  the  odium  of  im- 
puted delinquencies.  The  report  of  the  joint  committee 
brought  up  animated  discussions  in  Congress.  It  was 
contended  that  certain  charges  were  only  cognizable 
by  a  court-^martial,  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  it  was  re- 
solved (April  3rd),  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should  appoint  such  a  court  for  the 
consideration  of  them. 

Arnold  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  injustice  of 
subjecting  him  to  a  trial  before  a  military  tribunal  for 
alleged  offenses  of  which  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
committee  of  Congress.  It  was  doubtless  soothing  to 
his  irritated  pride  that  the  woman  on  whom  he  had 
placed  his  affections  remained  true  to  him;  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Shippen  took  place  just  five  days  after 
the  mortifying  vote  of  Congress,    Washington  appointed 
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the  1st  of  May  for  the  trial,  but  it  was  repeatedly  post- 
poned. Arnold  continued  to  reside  at  Philadelphia, 
holding  his  commission  in  the  army,  but  filling  no  pub- 
lic office;  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  unpopular.  His  situation,  he 
said,  was  cruel.  His  character  would  continue  to  suffer 
until  he  should  be  acquitted  by  a  court-martial,  and  he 
would  be  effectually  prevented  from  joining  the  army, 
which  he  wished  to  do  as  soon  as  his  wounds  would 
permit,  that  he  might  render  the  country  every  service 
in  his  power  at  this  critical  time. 

At  length  when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  the 
army  had  gone  into  winter-quarters,  the  long-delayed 
court-martial  was  assembled  at  Morristown.  Of  the 
eight  charges  originally  advanced  against  Arnold  by 
the  Pennsylvania  council,  four  only  came  under  cog- 
nizance of  the  court.  Of  two  of  these  he  was  entirely 
acquitted.  The  remaining  two  were:  First,  That  while 
in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  he,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the  sanction  of  the 
State  government,  had  granted  a  written  permission  for 
a  vessel  belonging  to  disaffected  persons,  to  proceed 
from  the  fort  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  to  any  port  of  the  United  States.  Second. 
That,  availing  himself  of  his  official  authority,  he  had 
appropriated  the  public  wagons  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
called  forth  on  a  special  emergency,  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  private  property, and  that  of  persons  who  volun- 
tarily remained  with  the  enemy,  and  were  deemed 
disaffected  to  the  interests  and  independence  of  America. 

In  regard  to  both  charges,  nothing  fraudulent  on  the 
part  of  Arnold  was  proved,  but  the  transactions  involved 
in  the  first  were  pronounced  irregular,  and  contrary  to 
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one  of  the  articles  of  war;  and  in  tlie  second,  impru- 
dent and  reprehensible,  considering  the  high  station 
occupied  b}-  the  general  at  the  time,  and  the  court 
sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  sentence  was  confirmed  by  Congress  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  (1780).  The  reprimand  was  ad- 
ministered by  Washington  with  consummate  delicacy. 
The  following  were  his  words,  as  repeated  by  M.  de 
Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation:  "Our  pro- 
fession is  the  chastest  of  all ;  even  the  shadow  of  a  fault 
tarnishes  the  luster  of  our  finest  achievements.  The 
least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor  so 
hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprehend  j'ou  for  having  for- 
gotten, that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  your- 
self formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  have  been 
guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deportment  towards 
your  fellow-citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble  quali- 
ties which  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most  val- 
ued commanders.  I  will  myself  furnish  you,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  in  my  power,  with  opportunities  of  regaining 
the  esteem  of  your  country." 

Condition  of  the  Army. 

The  troops  were  paid  in  paper  money  at  its  nominal 
value.  A  memorial  of  the  officers  of  the  Jersey  line 
to  the  legislature  of  their  State,  represented  the  depre- 
ciation to  be  so  great  tliat  four  months'  pay  of  a  private 
soldier  would  not  procure  for  his  family  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat;  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats 
for  his  horse,  and  a  common  laborer  or  express  rider 
could  earn  four  times  the  pay  in  paper  of  an  American 
officer.  It  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  send  a  com- 
mittee of  three  of  its  members  to  headquarters  to  con 
suit  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  in   conjunction 
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with  him,  to  effect  such  reforms  and  changes  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  arm^-  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary.  Warm  debates  ensued.  It  was  objected 
that  this  would  put  too  much  power  into  a  few  hands, 
and  especial!}'  into  those  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
"that  his  influence  was  already  too  great,  that  even  his 
virtues  afforded  motives  for  alarm;  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  army,  joined  to  the  kind  of  dictatorship  already 
confided  to  him,  put  Congress  and  the  United  States  at 
his  mercy;  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  expose  a  man 
of  the  highest  virtues  to  such  temptations."  This  pas- 
sage from  a  dispatch  of  the  French  minister  to  his 
government,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  cautious 
jealous}'  still  existing  in  Congress  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary power,  even  though  wielded  by  Washington. 

After  a  prolonged  debate,  a  committee  of  three  was 
chosen.  The  committee  found  the  disastrous  state  of 
affairs  had  not  been  exaggerated.  For  five  months  the 
army  had  been  unpaid.  Every  department  was  desti- 
tute of  money  or  credit;  there  were  rarely  provisions 
for  six  days  in  advance;  on  some  occasions  the  troops 
had  been  for  several  successive  days  without  meat; 
there  was  no  forage;  the  medical  department  had 
neither  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of 
any  kind.  "'Yet  the  men,"  said  Washington,  "have 
borne  their  distress,  in  general,  with  a  firmness  and  pa- 
tience never  exceeded,  and  every  commendation  is  due 
to  the  officers  for  encouraging  them  to  it  by  exhorta- 
tion and  example."  We  have  it  from  another  author- 
ity, that  many  officers  for  some  time  lived  on  bread 
and  cheese,  rather  than  take  any  of  the  scanty  allow- 
ance of  meat  from  the  men. 

To    soothe    the    discontents    of  the    army,  Congress 
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engaged  to  make  good  to  the  Continental  and  the  in- 
dependent troops  the  difference  in  the  value  of  their 
pay  caused  b}'  depreciation  of  the  currency;  and  that 
all  monej's  or  other  articles  heretofore  received  by 
them,  should  be  considered  as  advanced  on  account, 
and  comprehended  at  their  just  value  in  the  final  settle- 
ment. 

At  this  gloomy  crisis  came  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  dated  April  27th,  announcing  his  return 
from  a  trip  to  France.  Washington's  eyes,  we  are 
told,  were  suffused  with  tears  as  he  read  this  most  wel- 
come epistle.  The  marquis  arrived  safe  at  headquarters 
on  the  13th  of  May,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  ac- 
clamations, for  he  was  popular  with  both  officers  and 
soldiers.  Washington  folded  him  in  his  arms  in  a  truly 
paternal  embrace,  and  they  were  soon  closeted  to- 
gether to  talk  over  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Lafayette 
made  known  the  result  of  his  visit  to  France.  His 
i^enerous  efforts  at  court  had  been  crowned  with  sue- 
cess,  and  he  brought  the  animating  intelligence  that  a 
French  fleet,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Terna3s  was  to 
put  to  sea  early  in  April,  bringing  a  body  of  troops  un- 
der Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  might  soon  be  expected 
on  the  coast  to  cooperate  with  the  American  forces. 

Remaining  but  a  single  day  at  headquarters,  he  has- 
tened on  to  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  met  the 
reception  which  his  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  American  Independence  had  so  fully  merited.  The 
whole  effective  land  force  of  the  enemy  at  New  York 
was  about  eight  thousand  regulars  and  four  thousand 
refugees.  Their  naval  force  consisted  of  one  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  and  three  or  four  small  frigates.  In 
ihis  situation  of  affairs  the  French  fleet  might  enter  the 
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harbor  and  gain  possession  of  it  without  difficulty,  cut 
off  its  communications,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  army,  oblige  the  city  to  capitulate.  Wash- 
ington advised  Lafayette,  therefore,  to  write  to  the 
French  commanders,  urging  them,  on  their  arrival  on 
the  coast,  to  proceed  with  their  land  and  naval  forces, 
with  all  expedition,  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  there  await 
further  advices;  should  they  learn,  however,  that  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  returned  from 
the  south,  where  it  had  gone  some  three  months  pre- 
viously, they  were  to  proceed  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  army  with  which  Washington  was  to    cooperate 
in  the  projected  attack  upon  New  York,  was  so  reduced 
by  the  departure  of  troops  whose  term  had  expired,  and 
the    tardiness    in    furnishing    recruits,  that    it  did'  not 
amount  quite  to  four  thousand  rank  and  file,  fit  for  duty. 
A  long  interval  of   scarcity  and    several    days  of  actual 
famine    brought    matters   to   a   crisis.     On  the  25th  of 
May,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  two  regiments  of  the 
Connecticut  line  assembled  on  their  parade   by  beat  of 
drum,  and  declared  their  intention  to  march  home   bag 
and  baggage,  "or,  at  best,  to  gain    subsistence    at   the 
point  of    the  bayonet."     Colonel  Meigs,  while  endeav- 
oring to  suppress  the  mutiny,  was  struck  by  one  of  the 
soldiers.      Some  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  came 
to    his    assistance,    parading    their  regiments.      Every 
argument  and    expostulation    was   used  with  the   muti- 
neers.  They  were  reminded  of  their  past  good  conduct, 
of  the  noble  objects   for  which    they  were    contending! 
and  of   the   future    indemnifications    promised  by  Con- 
gress.     It  was  with    difficulty  they  could    be   prevail   d 
upon  to  return  to  their  huts.      Indeed,  a  few  turned  o   - 
a  second    time,  with    their   packs,  and    were  not  to  b  ■ 
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pacified.  These  were  arrested  and  confined.  This 
mutiny,  Washington  declared,  had  given  him  infinitely 
more  concern  than  an3'thing  that  had  ever  happened, 
especially  as  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  troops 
excepting  in  Continental  money,  which,  said  he,  "is 
evidently  impracticable  from  the  immense  quantity  it 
would  require  to  pay  them  as  much  as  would  make  up 
the  depreciation.'" 

He  looked  round  anxiously  for  bread  for  his  famish- 
ing troops.  New  York,  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  what  he  termed  his  "flour  country." 
Virginia  was  sufficiently  tasked  to  supply  the  South, 
New  York,  by  legislative  coercion,  had  already  given 
all  that  she  could  spare  from  the  subsistence  of  her 
inhabitants.  Jersey  was  exhausted  by  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  army.  Maryland  had  made  great  exertions, 
and  n)ight  still  do  something  more ;  Delaware  might 
contribute  handsomely,  in  proportion  to  her  extent;  but 
Pennsylvania  was  now  the  chief  dependence,  for  that 
state  was  represented  to  be  full  of  flour.  Washington 
wrote  earnestly  to  President  Reed,  and  his  letter  pro- 
cured relief  for  the  army  from  the  legislature,  and  a 
resolve  empowering  the  president  and  councils,  during 
its  recess,  to  declare  martial  law,  should  circumstances 
render  it  expedient.  "Tliis,"  observes  Reed,  "gives 
us  a  power  of  doing  what  may  be  necessary  without 
attending  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  exercise  it  with  prudence  and  moder- 
ation." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOSTILITIES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

A  HANDBILL  published    by  the   British   authorities  in 
New  York    reached    Washington's    camp  on  the  ist  of 
June,  and  made  known  the   surrender  of  Charleston   to 
Clinton  with  his  fleet.     Knyphausen,  through   spies  and 
emissaries,  had    received    exaggerated    accounts  of  the 
recent  outbreak  in  Washington's  camp,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral discontent  among   the  people  of  New  Jersey;  and 
was  persuaded  that  a  sudden  show    of   military    protec- 
tion, following  up  the  news  of  the   capture  of    Charles- 
ton, would    produce   a    general    desertion    among    the 
troops,  and  rally  hack  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys   to 
their  allegiance   to   the   crown.      In  this  belief    he  pro- 
jected a  descent  into  the  Jerseys  with   about   five  thou- 
sand men    and    some  light  artillery,  who  were  to  cross 
in  divisions  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June  from   Staten 
Island  to  Elizabethtown  Point.      The  first   division,  led 
by  Brigadier-General  Sterling,  landed   before  dawn  on 
the  6th,  and  advanced  as  silently  as  possible. 

The  heavy  and  measured  tramp  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever, caught  the  ear  of  an  American  sentinel  stationed 
at  a  fork  where  the  roads  from  the  old  and  new  point 
joined.  He  challenged  the  dimly  descried  mass  as  it 
approached,  and  receiving  no  answer,  fired  into  it. 
That  shot  wounded  General  Sterling  in  the  thigh,  and 
ultimately  proved  mortal.  The  wounded  general  was 
carried  back,  and  Knyphausen    took    his   place.     This 
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delayed  the  march  until  sunrise,  and  gave  time  for  the 
troops  of  the  Jersey  line,  under  Colonel   Elias  Dayton, 
stationed   in   Elizabethtown,  to   assemble.     They  were 
too  weak  in  numbers,  however,  to  withstand  the  enemy, 
but  retreated  in  good    order,  skirmishing  occasionally. 
Signal  guns  and  signal  fires  were  rousing  the  country. 
The  militia  and  yeomanry  armed  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  hastened  to  their    alarm 
posts.     The    enemy    took    the    old    road,  by  what  was 
called  Galloping  Hill,  towards  the  village  of  Connecti- 
cut Farms;  fired  upon  from  behind  walls  and    thickets 
by  the  hasty  levies  of  the  country.   At  Connecticut  Farms 
the  retreating  troops  under  Dayton  fell  in  with  the  Jer- 
sey brigade,  under  General  Maxwell,  and  a  few  militia 
joining  them,  the   Americans    were    enabled    to   make 
some  stand,  and  even  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check.   The 
latter,    however,  brought  up   several    field-pieces,  and 
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being  reinforced  by  a  second  division  which  had  crossed 
from  Staten  Island  some  time  after  the  first,  compelled 
the  Americans  again  to  retreat. 

Some  of  the  enemy,  pretending    that  the  inhabitants 
had  fired  upon  them  from  their  windows,  began   to  pil- 
lage and  set  fire  to  the  houses.      It  so  happened  that  to 
this  village  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  "the  rousing  gos- 
pel preacher,"  had  removed  his  family  as  to  a  place  of 
safety,  after  his  church    at   Elizabethtown     had    been 
burnt  down  by  the  British  in  January.      On  the  present 
occasion  he  had  retreated  with    the    regiment  to  which 
he  was  chaplain.      His  wife,  however,  remained  at   the 
parsonage  with  her    two   youngest    children,  confiding 
in  the  protection  of   Providence,  and    the    humanity  of 
the  enemy.      When   the    sacking    of    the    village    took 
place,  she  retired  with  her  children    into  a    back   room 
of  the  house.      Her  infant  of  eight   months    was  in  the 
arms  of  an    attendant;   she    herself   was    seated    on    the 
side  of  a  bed  holding  a  child  of  three  years  by  the  hand, 
and  was  engaged  in  prayer.      All  was  terror   and    con- 
fusion in  the  village;  when  suddenly  a  musket  was  dis- 
charged in  at  the  window.   Two  balls  struck  her  in  the 
breast,  and  she  fell  dead  on  the  floor.      The  parsonage 
and  church  were  set  on  fire,  and  it  was   with    difficulty 
her  body  was  rescued   from    the  flames.      In  the  mean- 
time Knyphausen  was  pressing  on  with  his  main   force 
towards  Morristown. 

The  booming  of  alarm  guns  had  roused  the 
country;  every  valley  was  pouring  out  its  yeoman- 
ry. Two  thousand  were  said  to  be  already  in  arms 
below  the  mountains.  Morristown  had  been  made 
the  American  rallying-point.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
what  are  called  the    Short   Hills,  on   the    west   side    of 
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Rahway  River,  which  runs  in  front  of  it.  On  the  bank 
of  the  river,  General  Maxwell's  Jersey  brigade  and  the 
militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  drawn  up  to  dispute 
the  passage;  and  on  the  Short  Hills  in  the  rear  was 
Washington  with  the  main  bod}-  of  his  forces,  strongly 
posted,  and  ready  for  action. 

All  night  his  camp  tires  lighted  up  the  Short  Hills, 
and  he  remained  on  the  alert  expecting  to  be  assailed 
in  the  morning;  but  in  the  morning  no  enemy  was  to 
be  seen.  Knyphausen  had  experienced  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  been  completely  misinformed  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Jersey  people  and  of  the  army. 
Disappointed  as  to  the  main  objects  of  his  enterprise, he 
had  retreated  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  to  the  place 
of  his  debarkation,  intendirjg  to  recross  to  Staten  Island 
immediately.  In  the  camp  at  the  Short  Hills  was  Rev. 
James  Caldwell,  whose  home  had  been  laid  desolate. 
He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  event,  but  had  passed  a 
night  of  great  anxiety,  and,  procuring  the  protection 
of  a  flag,  hastened  back  in  the  morning  to  Connecticut 
Farm.  He  found  the  village  in  ashes,  and  his  wife  a 
mangled  corpse!  The  tragical  fate  of  Mrs.  Caldwell 
produced  almost  as  much  excitement  throughout  the 
couutr}'  as  that  which  had  been  caused  in  a  preceding 
year  by  the  massacre  of  Miss  McCrea. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  fleet  from  the  South  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  landed 
his  troops  on  Staten  Island. 

Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet. 

On  tne  loth  of  July  a  French  fleet, under  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay,  arrived  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  composed  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and   two    bombs,  and    convoyed  transports  on  board  of 
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which  were  upwards  of  five  thousand  troops.  This  was 
the  first  division  of  the  forces  promised  by  France,  of 
which  Lafayette  had  spoken.  The  second  division  had 
been  detained  at  Brest  for  want  of  transports,  but  might 
soon  be  expected.  The  Count  de  Rochambeau,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  royal  armies,  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  this  auxiliary  force.  He  was  a  veteran,  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  early  distinguished  himself, 
when  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  and  had 
gained  laurels  in  various  battles, especially  that  of  Klos- 
ter  camp,  of  which  he  decided  the  success.  Since  then, 
he  had  risen  from  one  post  of  honor  to  another,  until 
intrusted  with  his  present  important  command.  An- 
other officer  of  rank  and  distinction  in  this  force  was 
Major-General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Lafayette,  but  much  his  senior,  being  now 
forty-six  years  of  age.  The  troops  were  landed  to  the 
east  of  the  town;  their  encampment  was  on  a  fine  situ- 
ation, and  extended  nearly  across  the  island.  Much 
was  said  of  their  gallant  and  martial  appearance. 

The  instructions  of  the  French  ministry  to  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau  placed  him  entirely  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Washington.  The  French  troops 
were  to  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  as  such  were 
to  take  the  left  of  the  American  troops,  and,  in  all  cases 
of  ceremony,  to  yield  them  the  preference.  This  con- 
siderate arrangement  had  been  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  questions  of  rank  and 
etiquette  which  had  heretofore  disturbed  the  combined 
service.  Washington,  in  general  orders,  congratulated 
the  army  on  the  arrival  of  this  timely  and  generous  suc- 
-cor,  which  he  bailed  as  a  new  tie  betvyeen  France  and 
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America;  anticipating  that  the  onl}'^  contention  between 
the  two  armies  would  be  to  excel  each  other  in  good 
offices,  and  in  the  displa}'  of  every  military  virtue.  The 
American  cockade  had  hitherto  been  black,  that  of  the 
French  was  white;  be  recommended  to  his  officers  a 
cockade  of  black  and  white  intermingled  in  compliment 
10  their  allies,  and  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  union. 
The  arrival  of  the  British  Admiral  Graves,  at  New 
York,  on  the  13th  of  July,  with  six  ships-of-the-line, 
gave  the  enemy  such  a  superiority  of  naval  force  that 
the  design  on  New  York  was  postponed  until  the  second 
French  division  should  make  its  appearance.  In  the 
meantime  Sir  Henrj-  Clinton  determined  to  forestall 
the  meditated  attack  upon  New  York,  by  beating  up 
the  French  quarters  on  Rhode  Island.  He  proceeded 
with  his  troops  to  Throg's  Neck  on  the  Sound.  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Hudson  to  Peekskill,  and  prepared 
to  move  towards  King's  Bridge,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  troops,  which  had  recentl}'  been  reinforced.  His 
intention  was,  either  to  oblige  Sir  Henry  to  abandon 
his  project  against  Rhode  Isand,  or  to  strike  a  blow  at 
New  York  during  his  absence.  As  Washington  was 
on  horseback,  observing  the  crossing  of  the  last  division 
of  his  troops,  General  Arnold  approached,  having  just 
arrived  in  the  camp.  He  had  been  maneuvering  of 
late  to  get  the  command  of  West  Point.  He  now  in- 
quired whether  any  place  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  to  command  the  left  wing. 
The  silence  and  evident  chagrin  with  which  the  reph' 
was  received  surprised  Washington, and  he  was  still  more 
surprised  when  he  subsequently  learned  that  Arnold 
was  more  desirous  of  a  garrison  post  than  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  field,  his  excuse  being   that   his    wounded 
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leg  unfitted  him  for  action  either  on  foot  or  horseback ; 
but  that  at  West  Point  he  might  render  himself  useful. 

Sir  Henry  heard  of  the  sudden  move  of  Washington, 
and  learned,  moreover,  that  the  position  of  the  French 
at  Newport  had  been  strengthened  by  the  militia  from 
the  neighboring  country.  These  tidings  disconcerted 
his  plans.  He  left  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  proceed  with 
his  squadron  to  Newport,  blockade  the  French  fleet, 
and  endeavor  to  intercept  the  second  division,  supposed 
to  be  on  its  way,  while  he  with  his  troops  hastened 
back  to  New  York.  Washington  again  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson;  first  establishing 
a  post  and  throwing  up  small  works  at  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
about  ten  miles  above  King's  Bridge,  to  secure  com- 
munication across  the  river  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  ordnance,  should  the  design  upon  New 
York  be  prosecuted. 

Arnold  now  received  the  important  command  which 
he  had  so  earnestly  coveted.  It  included  the  fortress  at 
West  Point  and  the  posts  from  Fishkill  to  King's  Ferry, 
together  with  the  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy's  line  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  He  was  ordered  to  have  the  works  at  the  Point 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  to  keep  all 
his  posts  on  their  guard  against  surprise.  Washington 
took  post  at  Orangetown  or  Tappan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Jerseys,  and  opposite  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  to  be  at 
hand  for  any  attempt  upon  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TREASON  OP^   BENEDICT  ARNOl.D. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  sad  episode  of  our 
revolutionary  history — the  treason  of  Arnold.  Of  the 
implicit  confidence  reposed  in  his  patriotism  by  Wash- 
ington, sufficient  proof  is  manifested  in  the  command 
with  which  he  was  actually  entrusted.  But  Arnold  was 
false  at  heart,  and,  at  the  very  time  of  seeking  that  com- 
mand, had  been  for  many  months  in  traitorous  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy.  The  fiist  idea  of  proving 
recreant  to  the  cause  he  had  vindicated  so  bravely,  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  his  mind  when  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  were 
referred  by  Congress  to  a  court-martial. 

Before  that  time  he  had  been  incensed  against  Penn- 
sylvania; but  now  his  wrath  was  excited  against  his 
country,  which  appeared  so  insensible  to  his  services. 
Disappointment  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts, added  to  his  irritation,  had  mingled  sordid 
motives  with  his  resentment;  and  he  began  to  think 
how,  while  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  country, 
he  might  do  it  with  advantage  to  his  fortunes.  With  this 
view  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  a  disguised  handwriting,  and,  under  the 
signature  of  Gnstavus,  represented  himself  as  a  person 
of  importance  in  the  American  service,  who,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  late  proceedings  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  alliance  with    France,  was  desirous  of  joining 
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the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  could  he  be  certain  of  per- 
sonal securit}',  and  indemnification  for  whatever  loss  of 
property  he  might  sustain.  His  letters  occasionally 
communicated  articles  of  intelligence  of  some  moment 
which  proved  to  be  true,  and  induced  Sir  Henry  to 
keep  up  the  correspondence;  which  was  conducted  on 
his  part  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  John  Andre,  like- 
wise in  a  disguised  hand,  and  under  the  signature  of 
John  Anderson, 

Months  elapsed  before  Sir  Henry  discovered  who 
was  his  secret  correspondent.  Even  after  discovering 
it  he  did  not  see  fit  to  hold  out  any  very  strong  induce- 
ments to  Arnold  for  desertion.  The  latter  was  out  of 
command,  and  had  nothing  to  ofTer  but  his  services; 
which  in  his  actual  situation  were  scarcely  worth  bu}^- 
ing.  In  the  meantime  the  circumstances  of  Arnold 
were  daily  becoming  more  desperate.  Debts  were  ac- 
cumulating, and  creditors  becoming  more  and  more 
importunate,  as  his  means  to  satisfy  them  decreased. 
The  public  reprimand  he  had  received  was  rankling  in 
his  mind,  and  filling  his  heart  with  bitterness.  Still  he 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  absolute  infamy,  and  attempted 
a  half-way  leap.  Such  was  his  proposition  to  M.  de 
Luzerne  to  make  himself  subservient  to  the  polic}'  of 
the  French  government,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
loan  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  debts.  This  he  might 
have  reconciled  to  his  conscience  by  the  idea  that  France 
was  an  ally,  and  its  policy  likely  to  be  friendly.  It  was 
his  last  card  before  resorting  to  utter  treachery. 

Failing  in  it,  he  sought  and  obtained  command  of 
West  Point,  the  great  object  of  British  and  American 
solicitude,  on  the  possession  of  which  were  supposed 
by  many  to  hinge  the   fortunes  of  the  war.     He  took 
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command  of  Ihe  post  and  its  dependencies  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  fixing  his  headquarters  at  Bever- 
le}-,  a  country  seat  a  little  below  West  Point,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  stood  in  a  lonely  part  of 
the  Highlands  high  up  from  the  river, yet  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  covered  with  woods.  It  was  commonly 
called  the  Robinson  House,  having  formerly  belonged 
to  Washington's  early  friend  Colonel  Beverley  Robin- 
son, a  royalist  who  had  entered  into  the  British  service, 
and  was  now  residing  in  New  York,  and  Beverley  with 
its  surrounding  lands  had  been  confiscated.  From  this 
place  Arnold  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Major  Andre.  Their  letters,  still  in  disguised  hands, 
and  under  the  names  of  Gustavus  and  John  Anderson, 
purported  to  treat  merely  of  commercial  operations,  but 
the  real  matter  in  negotiation  was  the  betrayal  of  West 
Point  and  the  Highlands  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

This  stupendous  piece  of  treachery  was  to  be  consum- 
mated at  the  time  when  Washington,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  arm}',  would  be  drawn  towards  King's 
Bridge,  and  the  French  troops  landed  on  Long  Island 
in  the  projected  cooperation  against  New  York.  At 
such  time,  a  flotilla  under  Rodney,  having  on  board  a 
large  land  force,  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson  to  the  High- 
lands, which  would  be  surrendered  by  Arnold  almost 
without  opposition  under  the  pretext  of  insufficient  force 
to  make  resistance.  The  immediate  result  of  this  sur- 
render, it  was  anticipated,  would  be  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  attempt  upon  New  York;  and  its  ultimate 
eiTect  might  be  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  and 
the  dislocation  of  the  whole  American  scheme  of  war- 
fare. 

The  part  which  Major  Andr4  took  in  this  dark  trans- 
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action,  and  the  degree  of  romantic  interest  subsequently 
thrown  around  his  memory,  call  for  a  more  specific 
notice  of  him.  He  was  born  in  London,  175  i,  but  his 
parents  were  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
educated.  Being  intended  for  mercantile  life,  he  en- 
tered a  London  counting-house, but  had  scarce  attained 
his  eighteenth  year  when  he  formed  a  romantic  attach- 
ment to  a  beautiful  girl,  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  by  whom 
his  passion  was  returned,  and  they  became  engaged. 
This  sadly  unfitted  him  for  the  sober  routine  of  the 
counting-house.  "AH  my  mercantile  calculations,'' 
writes  he  in  one  of  his  boyish  letters,  "go  to  the  tune 
of  dear  Honora."  The  father  of  the  young  lady  inter- 
fered, and  the  premature  match  was  broken  ofT.  Andre 
abandoned  the  counting-house  and  entered  the  army. 
His  first  commission  was  dated  March  4,  1771;  but  he 
subsequently  visited  Germany,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1773,  still  haunted  by  his  early  passion.  His  lady 
love,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  wooed  by  other  ad- 
mirers, and  in  the  present  year  became  the  second  wife 
of  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth,  a  young  widower  of 
twenty-six,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edge- 
worth.  Andre  came  to  America  in  1774,  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  English  Fusileers;  and  was  among  the 
officers  captured  at  Saint  Johns,  early  in  the  war,  by 
Montgomery.  He  still  bore  about  him  a  memento  of 
his  boyish  passion,  the  "dear  talisman,"  as  he  called 
it,  a  miniature  of  Miss  Sneyd  painted  by  himself  in 
1769.  His  temper,  however,appears  to  have  been  natur- 
ally light  and  festive,  and  if  he  still  cherished  this 
"tender  remembrance,"  it  was  but  as  one  of  those 
documents  of  early  poetry  and  romance  which  serve  to 
keep  the  heart  warm  and  tender  among  the  gay  and  cold 
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realities  of  life.  His  varied  and  graceful  talents,  and  his 
engaging  manners,  rendered  him  generally  popular; 
while  his  devoted  and  somewhat  subservient  loyalt}' 
recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  his  commander,  and 
obtained  him  the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  was  a  prime  promoter  of  ele- 
gant amusement  in  camp  and  garrison.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  devisers  of  the  "'Mischianza"  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  semi-effeminate  pageant  he  had  figured 
as  one  of  the  knights-champions  of  beauty;  Miss  Ship- 
pen,  afterwards  Mrs.  Arnold,  being  the  lady  whose 
peerless  charms  he  undertook  to  vindicate. 

In  the  present  instance  he  had  engaged,  nothing  loth, 
in  a  service  of  intrigue  and  maneuver,  which,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  military  usage,  should  hardly  have 
invited  the  zeal  of  a  high-minded  man.  He  availed 
himself  of  his  former  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  to 
make  her  an  unconscious  means  of  facilitating  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband.  Some  have  inculpated 
her  in  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  but  we  think,  un- 
justly. It  has  been  alleged  that  a  correspondence  had 
been  going  on  between  her  and  Andre  previous  to  her 
marriage,  and  was  kept  up  after  it;  but  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  only  one  letter  passed  between  them,  written 
by  Andre  on  August  i6th,  1779,  '"  which  he  solicits 
her  remembrance,  assures  her  that  respect  for  her  and 
the  fair  circle  in  which  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
her,  remains  unimpaired  by  distance  or  political  broils, 
reminds  her  that  the  Mischianza  had  made  him  a  com- 
plete milliner,  and  offers  his  services  to  furnish  her 
with  supplies  in  that  department.  The  apparent  object 
of  this  letter  was  to  open  a  convenient  medium  of  com- 
munication, which  Arnold  might  use   without    exciting 
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her  suspicion.  Various  circumstances  connected  with 
this  nefarious  negotiation  argue  lightness  of  mind  and 
something  of  debasing  alloy  on  the  part  of  Andre.  The 
correspondence  carried  on  for  months  in  the  jargon  of 
traffic,  savored  less  of  the  camp  than  the  counting-house ; 
the  protracted  tampering  with  a  brave  but  necessitous 
man  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  fame  and  the  betrayal  of  his 
trust,  strikes  us  as  being  beneath  the  range  of  a  truly 
chivalrous  nature.  Correspondence  had  now  done  its 
part  in  the  business;  for  the  completion  of  the  plan  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  traitor's  recompense,  a  personal 
meeting  was  necessary  between  Arnold  and  Andre.  The 
former  proposed  it  should  take  place  at  his  own  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  Plouse;  here  Andre  should  come  in 
disouise,  as  a  bearer  of  intelligence,  and  under  the 
feigned  name  of  John  Anderson.  Andre  positively  ob- 
jected to  entering  the  American  lines;  it  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  neutral 
ground,  near  the  American  outpost,  at  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
on  the  I  ith  of  September,  at  12  o'clock.  Andre  attended 
at  the  appointed  place  and  time,  accompanied  b}-  Colo- 
nel Robinson,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  plot. 

Arnold  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at  what  was 
called  the  White  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Hett  Smith,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
in  Haverstraw  Bay,  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point. 
He  set  off  thence  in  his  barge  for  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous; but,  not  being  protected  by  a  flag,  was  fired  upon 
and  pursued  by  the  British  guard-boat,  stationed  near 
Dobbs'  Ferry.  He  took  refuge  at  an  American  post 
on  the  western  shore,  whence  he  returned  in  the  night 
to  his  quarters  in  the  Robinson  House.  New  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  interview,  but  it  was  postponed 
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until  after  Washington  should  depart  for  Hartford,  to 
hold  the  proposed  conference  with  Count  Rochambeau 
and  the  other  French  officers.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  sloop  of  war,  Vulture,  anchored  a  few  miles 
below  Teller's  Point,  to  be  at  hand  in  aid  of  the  nego- 
tiation. On  board  was  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  pre- 
tending to  believe  that  General  Putnam  still  commanded 
in  the  Highlands, addressed  a  note  to  him  requesting  an 
interview  on  the  subject  of  his  confiscated  property. 
This  letter  he  sent  by  flag,  enclosed  in  one  addressed 
to  Arnold ;  soliciting  of  him  the  same  boon  should  Gen- 
eral Putnam  be  absent. 

On  the  i8th  Sept.  Washington  with  his  suite  crossed 
the  Hudson  to  Verplanck's  Point,  in  Arnold's  barge, 
on  his  wa}'  to  Hartford.  Arnold  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Peekskill,  and  on  the  wa}',  laid  before  him  with 
affected  frankness  the  letter  of  Colonel  Robinson,  and 
asked  his  advice.  Washington  disapproved  of  any 
such  interview,  observing,  that  the  civil  authorities 
alone  had  cognizance  of  these  questions  of  confiscated 
property.  Arnold  now  openly  sent  a  flag  on  board  of 
the  Vulture,  informing  Colonel  Robinson  that  a  per- 
son with  a  boat  and  flag  would  be  alongside  of  the  Vul- 
ture, on  the  night  of  the  20th ;  and  that  an}'  matter  he 
might  wish  to  communicate  would  be  laid  before  Gen- 
eral Washington  on  the  following  Saturday,  when  he 
might  be  expected  back  from  Newport.  On  the  faith 
of  the  information  thus  conveyed,  Andre  proceeded 
up  the  Hudson  on  the  20th;  and  went  on  board  of  the 
Vulture,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Arnold.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  had  made  other  arrangements,  probably 
with  a  view  to  his  personal  security. 

About  half-past  eleven,  of  a  still  and  starlight    night 
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(the  2 1st),  a  boat  was    descried  from  on  board,  gliding 
silently  along,  rowed   by  two   men  with    muffled  oars. 
A  man,  seated   in    the   stern,  gave    out   that  they  were 
from  King's  Ferry,  bound  to  Dobbs'  Ferry.    He  proved 
to  be  Mr.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  whom  Arnold   had    pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  on  board  of  the  Vulture,  and  bring  a 
person  on  shore  who  was  coming  from  New  York  with 
important  intelligence.     He  had   given    him    passes  to 
protect  him  and    those    with    him,  in  case  he  should  be 
stopped,  either  in  going  or   returning,  by  an  American 
water  guard,  which  patrolled  the  river  in   whale-boats. 
He  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter   addressed  to  Colo- 
nel   Robinson,  which   was   to   the   following    purport: 
"This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  will 
conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety.      Neither    Mr.    Smith 
nor  any  other  person    shall   be    made   acquainted    with 
your  proposals;  if  they  (which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such 
a  nature    that    I   can    officially  take   notice  of  them,    I 
shall  do  so  with  pleasure.      I  take  it  for  granted    Colo- 
nel Robinson  will  not  propose  anything  that  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  himself." 
Robinson  introduced  Andre  to  Smith  by  the  name  of 
John  Anderson,  who  was  to  go  on    shore   in    his  place 
(he  being  unwell),  to  have  an    interview  with    General 
Arnold.     Andr6  wore  a  blue  great-coat  which  covered 
his  uniform,  and    Smith    always   declared    that   at  the 
time  he  was  totally  ignorant  of    his  name  and    military 
character.   Andre  was  zealous  in  executing  his  mission, 
and,  embarking  in  the   boat    with   Smith,  was   silently 
rowed  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  about  six    miles 
below    Stony  Point.      Here    they    landed  a  little   after 
midnight,  at  the  foot  of  a  shadowy  mountain  called  the 
Long  Clove;  a  solitary  place,  the  haunt  of  the  owl  and 
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the  whip-poor-will, and  well  fitted  for  a  treasonable  con- 
ference. Arnold  was  in  waiting,  but  standing  aloof 
among  thickets.  He  had  come  hither  on  horseback 
from  Smith's  house,  about  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
attended  b}'  one  of  Smith's  servants,  likewise  mounted. 

The  midnight  negotiation  between  Andre  and  Arnold 
was  carried  on  in  darkness  among  the  trees.  Smith 
remained  in  the  boat,  and  the  servant  drew  off  to  a 
distance  with  the  horses.  One  hour  after  another  passed 
away,  when  Smith  approached  the  place  of  conference, 
and  gave  warning  that  it  was  near  daybreak,  and  if 
they  lingered  much  longer  the  boat  would  be  discovered. 

The  nefarious  bargain  was  not  yet  completed,  and  Ar- 
nold feared  the  sight  of  a  boat  going  to  the  Vulture 
might  cause  suspicion.  He  prevailed  therefore  upon 
Andr^  to  remain  on  shore  until  the  following  night. 
The  boat  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  creek  higher  up 
the  river,  and  Andre,  mounting  the  servant's  horse,  set 
off  with  Arnold  for  Smith's  house. 

The  road  passed  through  the  village  of  Haverstraw. 
As  they  rode  along  in  the  dark,  the  voice  of  a  sentinel 
demanding  the  countersign  startled  Andie  with  the 
fearful  conviction  that  he  was  within  the  American 
lines,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede.  It  was  daybreak 
when  they  arrived  at  Smith's  house.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  when  the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  from 
down  the  river.  It  gave  Andre  uneasiness,  and  with 
reason.  Colonel  Livingston,  who  commanded  above 
at  Verplanck's  Point,  learning  that  the  Vulture  lay 
within  shot  of  Teller's  Point,  which  divides  Haverstraw 
Bay  from  the  Tappan  Sea,  had  sent  a  party  with  can- 
non to  that  point  in  the  night,  and  they  were  now  firing 
upon  the  sloop  of  war.      Andre  watched  the  cannonade 
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with  an  anxious  eye  from  an  upper  window  of   Smith's 
house.     At    one   time   he  thought  the    Vulture  was  on 
fire.      He  was  relieved  from  painful  solicitude  when  he 
■  saw  the  vessel  weigh  anchor,  and  drop  down  the    river 
out  of  reach  of  cannon  shot.      After   breakfast,  the  plot 
for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point  and  its  dependent   posts 
was  adjusted,  and  the   sum    agreed    upon    that    Arnold 
was   to   receive,  should    it  be  successful.      Andre    was 
furnished  with    plans    of    the    works,  and    explanatory 
papers,  which,  at  Arnold's  request,  he  placed   between 
his  stockings  and  his  feet;  promising,  in    case  of  acci- 
dent, to  destroy  them.      Arnold    prepared    to   return  in 
his    own    barge    to    his    headquarters  at  the  Robinson 
flouse.      As   the  Vulture   had    shifted    her    ground,  he 
suggested  to  Andre  a  return  to   New    York  by  land,  as 
most  safe  and  expeditious;  the  latter,  however,  insisted 
upon    being    put    on    board  of  the  sloop  of  war,  on  the 
ensuing  night.      Arnold  consented;  but,  before  his  de- 
parture, to  provide    against    the   possible  necessity  of  a 
return    by  land,  he    gave    Andre    the    following    pass, 
dated  from  the  Robinson  House: 

"Permit  Mr.   John    Anderson  to  pass  the  guards  to  the  White  Plains 
or  below,  if  he  chooses;  he  being  on  public  business  by  my  direction. 

Arnold,  M.  Gen'l." 
Arnold  departed  about  ten  o'clock.  Andre  passed  a 
lonely  day,  casting  many  a  wistful  look  toward  the 
Vulture.  Once  on  board  of  that  ship  he  would  be 
safe;  he  would  have  fulfilled  his  mission;  the  capture 
of  West  Point  would  be  certain,  and  his  triumph 
would  be  complete.  As  evening  approached  he  grew 
impatient,  and  spoke  to  Smith  about  departure.  To 
his  surprise,  he  found  the  latter  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  it;  he  had  discharged  his  boatman,  who  had 
gone  home;  in  short,  he  refused  to  take    him  on  board 
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of  the  Vulture.  The  cannonade  of  the  morning  had 
probably  made  him  fear  for  his  personal  safety,  should 
he  attempt  to  go  on  board,  the  Vulture  having  resumed 
her  exposed  position.  He  oflfered,  however,  to  cross' 
the  river  with  Andre  at  King's  Ferry,  put  him  in  the 
way  of  returning  to  New  York  by  land,  and  accom- 
panying him  some  distance  on  horseback.  Andr^ 
was  in  an  agon}-  at  finding  himself,  notwithstanding 
all  his  stipulations,  forced  within  the  American  lines; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  the  hazardous  journey. 

He  wore,  as  we  have  noted,  a  military  coat  under  a 
long  blue  surtout;  he  was  now  persuaded  to  la}' it  aside, 
and  put  on  a  citizen's  coat  of  Smith's;  thus  adding 
disguise  to  the  other  humiliating  and  hazardous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  was  about  sunset  when  Andre 
and  Smith,  attended  by  a  negro  servant  of  the  latter, 
crossed  from  King's  Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point.  After 
proceeding  about  eight  miles  on  the  road  towards 
White  Plains,  they  were  stopped  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  near  Crompond,  by  a  patrolling  party. 
The  captain  of  it  was  uncommonly  inquisitive  and  sus- 
picious. The  passports  with  Arnold's  signature  satis- 
fied him.  He  warned  them,  however, against  the  danger 
of  proceeding  further  in  the  night.  Cow  Boys  from 
the  British  lines  were  scouring  the  country,  and  had 
recently  marauded  the  neighborhood.  Smith's  fears 
vs'ere  again  excited,  and  Andre  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
them,  A  bed  was  furnished  them  in  a  neighboring 
house,  where  Andre  passed  an  anxious  and  restless 
night,  imder  the  very  eye,  as  it  were,  of  an  American 
patrol.  At  daybreak  he  hurried  their  departure,  and 
his    mind    was    lightened    of  a  load  of  care    when    he 
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found  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  patrol  and  its  in- 
quisitive commander.  They  were  now  approaching 
that  noted  part  of  the  country,  heretofore  mentioned  as 
the  Neutral  Ground,  extending  north  and  south  about 
thirty  miles,  between  the  British  and  American  lines. 
A  beautiful  region  of  forest-clad  hills,  fertile  valleys, 
and  abundant  streams,  but  now  almost  desolated  b}'  the 
scourings  of  Skinners  and  Cow  Boys;  the  former  pro- 
fessing allegiance  to  the  American  cause,  the  latter  to 
the  British,  but  both  arrant  marauders.  One  who  re- 
sided at  the  time  in  this  region,  gives  a  sad  picture  of 
its  state.  Houses  were  plundered  and  dismantled;  in- 
closures  broken  down;  cattle  carried  away;  fields 
lying  waste ;  the  roads  grass-grown  ;  the  country  mourn- 
ful, solitary,  silent. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Pine's  Bridge,  on 
the  Croton  River,  Andre  and  his  companion  partook  of 
a  scanty  meal  at  a  farm-house  which  liad  recently  been 
harried  by  the  Cow  Boys.  Here  they  parted,  Smith 
returned  home,  Andre  to  pursue  his  journey  alone  to 
New  York.  His  spirits,  however,  were  cheerful ;  for, 
having  got  beyond  the  patrols,  he  considered  the  most 
perilous  part  of  his  route  accomplished.  About  six 
miles  beyond  Pine's  Bridge  he  came  to  a  place  where 
the  road  forked,  the  left  branch  leading  towards  White 
Plains  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  right  inclining 
towards  the  Hudson.  He  turned  down  it,  and  took  his 
course  along  the  river  road  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  coming  to  a  place  where  a  small  stream 
crossed  the  road  and  ran  into  a  wood}'  dell,  a  man 
stepped  out  from  the  trees,  leveled  a  musket  and  brought 
him  to  a  stand,  while  two  other  men,  similarly  armed, 
showed  themselves  prepared  to  second  their  comrade. 
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The  man  who  had  first  stepped  out  wore  a  refugee  uni- 
form. At  sight  of  it,  Andre's  heart  leaped,  and  he  felt 
himself  secure.  Losing  all  caution,  he  exclaimed 
eagerl}',  "Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party  ?" 
— "What  party?"  was  asked. — "The  lower  part}',"  said 
Andre. — "We  do,"  was  the  replj-.  All  reserve  was 
now  at  an  end.  Andre  declared  himself  to  be  a  Brit- 
ish officer:  that  he  had  been  up  the  country  on  partic- 
ular business,  and-  must  not  be  detained  a  single 
moment.  He  drew  out  his  watch  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a 
gold  one,  and  served  to  prove  to  them  that  he  was  what 
he  represented  himself,  gold  watches  being  seldom 
worn  in  those  days  excepting  b}-  persons  of  consequence. 
To  his  consternation,  the  supposed  refugee  avowed 
himself  and  his  companions  to  be  Americans,  and  told 
Andre  he  was  their  prisoner!  It  was  even  so.  The 
sacking  and  burning  of  Young's  House,  and  the  carr}-- 
ing  of  its  rustic  defenders  into  captivit}-,  had  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  Neutral  ground.  The  j-eomanry  of  that 
harassed  country  had  turned  out  in  parties  to  intercept 
freebooters  from  the  British  lines  who  had  recently 
been  on  the  maraud,  and  might  be  returning  to  the  city 
with  their  spoils.  One  of  these  parties,  composed  of 
seven  men  of  the  neighborhood,  had  divided  itself. 
Four  took  post  on  a  hill  above  Sleepy  Hollow,  to  watch 
the  road  which  crossed  the  countrj';  the  other  three, 
John  Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  David  Williams 
by  name,  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Hudson.  Two  of  them  were  seated  on 
the  grass  playing  at  cards  to  pass  away  the  time,  while 
one  mounted  guard.  The  one  in  refugee  garb  who 
brought  Andre  to  a  stand,  was  John  Paulding,  a  stout- 
hearted youngster,  who,  like  most  of  the  young  men  of 
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this  outraged  neighborhood,  had  been  repeatedly  in 
arms  to  repel  or  resent  aggressions,  and  now  belonged 
to  the  militia.  He  had  twice  been  captured  and  con- 
fined in  the  loathsome  military  prisons,  where  patriots 
suffered  in  New  York,  first  in  the  North  Dutch  Church, 
and  last  in  the  noted  Sugar  House.  Both  times  he  had 
made  his  escape;  the  last  time,  only  four  days  previous 
to  the  event  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  ragged 
refugee  coat,  which  had  deceived  Andre,  and  been  the 
cause  of  his  betraying  himself,  had  been  given  to 
Paulding  by  one  of  bis  captors,  in  exchange  for  a  good 
yeoman  garment  of  which  they  stripped  him.  This 
slight  circumstance  may  have  produced  the  whole  dis- 
covery of  the  treason.  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding, 
a  son  of  the  captor,  heard  this  repeatedly  from  the  lips 
of  his  father. 

Andre  had  betrayed  himself  by  his  heedless  avowal. 
Promptly,  however,  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
endeavored  to  pass  off  his  previous  account  of  himself 
as  a  mere  subterfuge.  '"A  man  must  do  anything," 
said  he  laughingly,  "to  get  along."  He  now  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Continental  officer, going  down  to  Dobbs' 
Ferry  to  get  information  from  below ;  so  saying,  he 
drew  forth  and  showed  them  the  pass  of  General  Ar- 
nold. This,  in  the  tirst  instance,  would  have  been 
sufficient;  but  his  unwary  tongue  had  ruined  him.  The 
suspicions  of  his  captors  were  completely  roused.  Seiz- 
ing the  bridle  of  his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount. He  warned  them  that  he  was  on  urgent 
business  for  the  general,  and  that  they  would  get  them- 
selves into  trouble  should  they  detain  him.  "We  care 
not  for  that,"  was  the  reply,  as  they  led  him  among 
the  thickets  on   the   border   of   the    brook.       Paulding 
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asked  whether  he  had  any  letters  about  him.  He  an- 
swered, no.  They  proceeded  to  search  him.  A  minute 
description  is  given  of  his  dress.  He  wore  a  round 
hat,  a  blue  surtout,  a  crimson  close-bodied  coat,  some- 
what faded,  the  button-holes  worked  with  gold,  and 
the  buttons  covered  with  gold  lace;  a  nankeen  vest,  and 
small-clothes  and  boots.  They  obliged  him  to  take  off 
his  coat  and  vest,  and  found  eighty  dollars  in  Conti- 
nental money,  but  nothing  to  warrant  suspicion  of  an}'- 
thing  sinister,  and  were  disposed  to  let  him  proceed, 
when  Paulding  exclaimed,  "Boys,  I  am  not  satisfied — 
his  boots  must  come  off."  At  this  Andr^  changed  color. 
His  boots,  he  said,  came  off  with  difficulty,  and  he 
begged  he  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
and  dela}'. 

His  remonstrances  were  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  ;  his  boots  were  drawn  off, and  the  concealed  papers 
discovered.  Hastily  scanning  them, Paulding  exclaimed, 
"My  God!  He  is  a  spy!"  He  demanded  of  Andre 
where  he  had  gotten  these  papers.  "Of  a  man  at  Pine's 
Bridge,  a  stranger  to  me,"  was  the  reply.  While 
dressing  himself,  Andre  endeavored  to  ransom  himself 
from  his  captors;  rising  from  one  offer  to  another.  He 
would  give  an}'  sum  of  money  if  they  would  let  him  go. 
He  would  give  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  would  send  them  to  an}'  place  that 
might  be  fixed  upon.  Williams  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  give  more.  He  replied  that  he  would  give  any  re- 
ward they  might  name  either  in  goods  or  money,  and 
would  remain  with  two  of  their  party  while  one  went 
to  New  York  to  get  it.  Here  Paulding,  says  David 
Williams,  broke  in  and  declared  with  an  oath  that  if 
he  would  give  ten  thousand  guineas,  he  should  not  stir 
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one  step.  The  unfortunate  Andre  now  submitted  to  his 
fate,  and  ;he  captors  set  off  with  their  prisoner  for  North 
Castle,  the  nearest  American  post,  distant  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  They  proceeded  across  a  hilly  and  woody  re- 
gion, part  of  the  vva}'  by  the  road,  part  across  fields. 
One  strode  in  front,  cccasionail}-  holding  the  horse  by 
the  bridle,  the  others  walked  on  either  side.  Andre 
rode  on  in  silence,  declining  to  answer  further  questions 
until  he  should  come  before  a  military  officer. 

About  noon  they  halted  at  a  farm-house  where  the 
inhabitants  were  taking  their  mid-day  repast.  The 
worthy  housewife,  moved  by  Andre's  prepossessing 
appearance  and  dejected  air,  kindly  invited  him  to  par- 
take. He  declined,  alleging  that  he  had  no  appetite. 
This  was  related  by  a  venerable  matron  who  was  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion,  a  young  girl  at  the  time,  but  who 
in  her  old  days  could  not  recall  the  scene  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Andre  without  tears.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  who  was  in  command  at  North  Castle,  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  of  Arnold  in  the  papers  found 
upon  Andre,  and,  perceiving  that  they  were  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature,  sent  them  to  General  Washington, at  Hart- 
ford. Andre,  still  adhering  to  his  assumed  name, 
begged  that  the  commander  at  West  Point  might  be 
informed  that  John  Anderson,  though  bearing  his  pass- 
port, was  detained.  Jameson  appears  completely  to 
have  lost  his  head  on  the  occasion.  He  wrote  to  Ar- 
nold, stating  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest,  and  that 
the  papers  found  upon  the  prisoner  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  the  prisoner  himself,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  ac- 
company the  latter.  Shortly  afterwards.  Major  Tall- 
jpadge,  next   in    command   to   Jameson,  but  of  a  much 
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clearer  head,  arrived  at  North  Castle,  liaving  been  ab- 
sent on  duty  to  White  Plains.  He  at  once  suspected 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Arnold.  At  his  earnest  en- 
treaties, an  express  was  sent  after  the  oflicer  who  had 
Andre  in  charge,  ordering  him  to  bring  the  latter  back 
to  North  Castle;  but  by  singular  perversity  or  obtuse- 
ness  in  judgment,  Jameson  neglected  to  countermand 
the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Arnold.  When  An- 
dre was  brought  back,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  Tallmadge  saw  at  once  by  his  air  and  movements, 
and  the  mode  of  turning  on  his  heel,  that  he  was  a 
military  man.  By  his  advice,  and  under  his  escort,  the 
prisoner  was  conducted  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  post  at 
Lower  Salem,  as  more  secure  than  North  Castle.  Hero 
Andre,  being  told  that  the  papers  found  upon  his  per- 
son had  been  forwarded  to  Washington,  addressed  to 
him  immediatel}'  the  following  lines: 

"I  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  persuaded  that  no 
alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind  or  apprehension 
for  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing 
you;  but  that  it  is  to  secure  myself  from  the  imputation 
of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous 
purposes  or  self-interest.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame 
that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  The  person 
in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army.  The  influence  of  one  com- 
mander in  the  arm}'  of  Ins  adversary  is  an  advantage 
taken  in  war.  A  correspondence  for  this  purpose  I 
held;  as  confidential  (in  the  present  instance)  with  his 
Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  To  favor  it,  I  agreed 
to  meet  upon  ground  not  within  the  posts  of  either  army, 
a  person  who  was  to  give  me  intelligence.  I  came  up 
in  the  Vyltiare  map-of-war  for  this  elTect,and  was  fetghed 
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from  the  shore  to  the  beach.  Being  there,  I  was  told 
that  the  approach  of  day  would  prevent  my  return,  and 
that  I  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night.  I  was 
in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked  my  person. 
Against  my  stipulation,  my  intention,  and  A'ithout  my 
knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within  one  of 
your  posts.  Thus  was  I  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition 
of  an  enemy  witliin  your  posts.  Having  avowed  my- 
self a  British  oScer,  I  have  nothing  to  reveal  but  what 
relates  to  myself,  which  is  true,  on  the  honor  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.  The  request  I  have  made  to 
your  Excellency,  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  address  my- 
self well,  is,  that  in  any  rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  de- 
cency of  conduct  towards  me  maj-  mark,  that  though 
unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with  nothintr  dishonorable: 
as  no  motive  could  be  mine,  but  the  service  of  my 
king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  impostor." 

This  letter  he  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Major  Tall- 
madge,  who  was  surprised  and  agitated  at  finding  the 
rank  and  importance  of  the  prisoner  he  had  in  charge. 
The  letter  being  dispatched,  and  Andre's  pride  relieved 
on  a  sensitive  point,  he  resumed  his  serenity,  apparentlv 
unconscious  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  situation. 
Having  a  talent  for  caricature,  he  even  amused  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  day  by  making  a  ludicrous  sketcl 
of  himself  and  his  rustic  escort  under  march,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  an  olScer  in  the  room  with  him.  ''This," 
said  he  gayly,  ''will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  style  in 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  conducted  to  my 
present  abode." 

On  the  very  day  that  the  treasonable  conference  be- 
tween Arnold  and  Andre  took  place,  on  the  banks  of 
Haverstravv    Bay,  Washington   had    his   interview  with 
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the  French  officers  at  Hartfurd.  Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  squadron  of  the  Count  de  Guichen,  on 
which  they  had  relied  to  give  them  superiority  by  sea, 
had  sailed  for  Europe.  Washington,  in  consequence, 
set  out  two  or  three  days  sooner  than  had  been  antici- 
pated on  his  return  to  headquarters  on  the  Hudson.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Lafayette  and  General  Knox  with 
their  suites;  also,  part  of  the  waj-,  by  Count  Matthew 
Dumas,  aide  de-camp  to  Rochambeau.  The  count, 
who  regarded  Washington  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
appears  to  have  been  felt  by  many  of  the  3'oung  French 
officers,  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  greeted  in  one  of  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed.  "We  arrived  there,"  says  he,  "at 
night;  the  whole  population  had  sallied  forth  beyond 
the  suburbs.  We  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren carrying  torches,  and  reiterating  ihe  acclamations 
of  the  citizens;  all  were  eager  to  touch  the  person  of 
him  whom  they  hailed  with  loud  cries  as  their  father, 
and  they  thronged  before  us  so  as  almost  to  prevent 
our  moving  onward.  General  Washington,  much 
affected,  paused  a  few  moments,  and  pressing  my  hand, 
'We  may  be  beaten  by  the  English,'  said  he,  'it  is  the 
chance  of  war;  but  there  is  the  army  they  will  never 
conquer!'" These  few  words  speak  that  noble  confidence 
in  the  enduring  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  which 
sustained  him  throughout  all  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
the  Revolution ;  yet  at  this  very  moment  it  was  about 
to  receive  one  of  the  cruelest  of  wounds. 

Washington  took  a  more  circuitous  route  than  the 
one  he  had  originally  intended,  striking  the  river  at 
Fishkill  just  above  the  Highlands,  that  he  might  visit 
West  Point,  and  show  the  marquis  the  works  which  had 
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been  erected  there  during  his  absence  in  France.  In  the 
morning(Sept.  24th)  they  were  in  the  saddle  before  break 
of  day, having  a  ride  to  make  of  eighteen  miles  through 
the  mountains.      It  was  a  pleasant  and  animated  one. 

Washington  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the 
buoyant  marquis,  and  genial,  warm-hearted  Knox, 
were  companions  with  whom  he  was  alwa_ys  disposed 
to  unbei'd.  When  within  a  mile  of  Robinson  House, 
Washington  turned  down  a  cross-road  leading  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  Lafayette  apprised  him  that  he 
was  going  out  of  the  way,  and  hinted  that  Mrs.  Arnold 
must  be  waiting  breakfast  for  him.  "Ah,  marquis!'' 
replied  he  good-humoredly,  "you  young  m.en  are  all  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Arnold.  I  see  you  are  eager  to  be  with 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  Go  you  and  breakfast  with 
her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me.  I  must  ride  down 
and  examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,  but 
will  be  with  her  shortlj'."  The  marquis  and  General 
Knox,  however,  turned  ofT  and  accompanied  him  down 
to  the  redoubts,  while  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Lafay- 
ette's aide-de-camp.  Major  James  McHenry,  continued 
along  the  main  road  to  the  Robinson  House.  The  family 
with  the  two  aides-de-camp  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Arnold  had  arrived  but  four  or  five  days  previously 
from  Philadelphia,  with  her  infant  child,  then  about 
six  months  old.  She  was  bright  and  amiable  as  usual. 
Arnold  was  silent  and  gloomy.  It  was  an  anxious  mo- 
ment with  him.  This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
consummation  of  the  plot,  when  the  enemy's  ships  were 
to  ascend  the  river.  The  return  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  from  the  East  two  days  sooner  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  his  proposed  visit  to  the  forts,  threatened 
to  disconcert  everything.     What   might   be   the  conse- 
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quence  .iiuoid  could  not  conjecture.  An  interval  of 
fearful  imaginings  was  soon  brought  to  a  direful  close. 
In  the  midst  of  the  repast  a  horseman  alighted  at  the  gate. 

It  was  the  messenger  bearing  Jameson's  letter  to 
Arnold,  stating  the  capture  of  Andre,  and  that  dan- 
gerous papers  found  on  him  had  been  forwarded  to 
Washington.  The  mine  had  exploded  beneath  Arnold's 
feet;  yet  in  this  awful  moment  he  gave  evidence  of 
that  quickness  of  mind  which  had  won  laurels  for  him 
when  in  the  path  of  duty.  Controlling  the  dismay  that 
must  have  smitten  him  to  the  heart,  he  beckoned  Mrs. 
Arnold  from  the  breakfast  table,  signifying  a  wish  to 
speak  with  her  in  private.  When  alone  with  her  in 
her  room  upstairs,  he  announced  in  hurried  words  that 
he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  must  instantly  fl)'  for  his  life! 

Overcome  b3'  the  shock, she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Without  pausing  to  aid  her,  he  hurried  downstairs,  re- 
turned to  the  breakfast  room,  and  informed  his  guests 
that  he  must  haste  to  West  Point  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  mounting  the 
horse  of  the  messenger,  which  stood  saddled  at  the  door, 
galloped  down  by  what  is  still  called  Arnold's  Path,  to 
the  landing-place, where  his  six-oared  barge  was  moored. 
Throwing  himself  into  it,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  then  made  down 
with  all  speed  for  Teller's  Point,  which  divides  Haver- 
straw  Bay  from  the  Tappan  Sea,  saying  he  must  be 
back  soon  to  meet  the  commander-in-chief. 

Washington  arrived  at  the  Robinson  House  shortly 
after  the  flight  of  the  traitor.  Being  informed  that  Mrs. 
Arnold  was  in  her  room,  unwell,  and  that  Arnold  had 
gone  to  West  Point  to  receive  him,  he  took  a  hasty 
breakfast    and    repaired  to    the   fortress,  leaving    word 
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that  he  and  his  suite  would  return  to  dinner.      In  cross- 
ing the  river,  he  noticed  that  no  salute  was    fired   from 
the  fort,  nor  was  there  an}'  preparation  to   receive   him 
on    his    landing.      Colonel    Lamb,  the    officer  in  com- 
mand, who    came  down  to  the    shore,  manifested    sur- 
prise at  seeing   him,  and    apologized    for  this   want    of 
military    ceremony,  by  assuring    him   that  he   had   not 
been  apprised  of  his  intended    visit.      "Is  not    General 
Arnold  here?"  demanded  Washington.     "No,  sir.    He 
has  not  been  here  for  two  days   past,  nor   have  I  heard 
from  him  in  that  time."     This    was    strange    and    per- 
plexing, but  no  sinister  suspicion  entered  Washington's 
mind.      He  remained  at  the  Point  throughout  the  morn- 
ing, inspecting  the  fortifications.      In  the  meantime  the 
messenger  whom  Jameson  had  dispatched  to     Hartford 
with  a  letter  covering  the  papers  taken    on   Andre,  ar- 
rived at  the  Robinson   House.      Coming    by  the    lower 
road,  the  messenger  had  passed  through   Salem,  where 
Andre  was    confined,  and    brought  with   him  the  letter 
written  by  that  unfortunate  oflicer  to    the    commander- 
in-chief.      These  letters,  being  represented  as  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  were  opened  and  read  by  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, as  Washington's    aide  decamp  and    confidential 
officer.      He    maintained    silence  as  to    their    contents; 
met  Washington,  as  he  and  his  companions  were  com- 
ing up  from  the  river,  on  their  return  from  West  Point, 
spoke  to  him  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  and    they  re- 
tired   together    into    the    house.      Whatever    agitation 
Washington  may  have   felt    when    these    documents  of 
deep-laid    treachery  were    put   before  him,  he  wore  his 
usual  air  of  equanimity  when  he   rejoined  his  compan- 
ions      Taking  Knox  and  Lafayette    aside,  he   commu- 
nicated to  them  the  intelligence,  and  placed  the  papers 
in  their  hands. 
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•'Whom  can  we  trust  now?"  was  his  only  comment, 
but  it  spoke  volumes.  His  first  idea  was  to  arrest  the 
traitor.  Conjecturing  the  direction  of  his  flight,  he 
dispatched  Colonel  Hamilton  on  horseback  to  spur 
with  all  speed  to  Verplanck's  Point,  which  commands 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Hudson,  just  below  the  High- 
lands, with  orders  to  the  commander  to  intercept  Ar- 
nold should  he  have  not  already  passed  that  post.  This 
done,  when  dinner  was  announced,  he  invited  the  com- 
pany to  table.  "Come,  gentlemen;  since  Mrs.  Arnold 
is  unwell,  and  the  general  is  absent, let  us  sit  down  with- 
out ceremony." 

In  the  meantime  Arnold,  panic-stricken,  had  sped 
his  caitiff  flight  through  the  Highlands;  infamy  howl- 
ing in  his  rear;  arrest  threatening  him  in  the  advance; 
a  fugitive  past  the  posts  which  he  had  recently  com- 
manded; shrinking  at  the  sight  of  that  flag  which 
hitherto  it  had  been  his  glory  to  defend!  Alas!  how 
changed  from  the  Arnold, who,  but  two  years  previously, 
when  repulsed,  wounded  and  crippled,  before  the  walls 
of  Quebec,  could  yet  write  proudly  from  a  shattered 
camp,  "I  am  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  and  I  know  no 
fear!"  He  had  passed  through  the  Highlands  in  safety, 
but  there  were  the  batteries  at  Verplanck's  Point  yet 
to  fear.  His  barge  was  known  by  the  garrison.  A 
white  handkerchief  displayed  gave  it  the  sanction  of  a 
flag  of  truce;  it  was  suffered  to  pass  without  question, 
and  the  traitor  effected  his  escape  to  the  Vulture  sloop- 
of-war  anchored  a  few  miles  below.  As  if  to  consum- 
mate his  degradation  by  a  despicable  act  of  treachery 
and  meanness,  he  gave  up  to  the  commander  his  cox- 
swain and  six  bargemen  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  when 
it  was  found  that  the  men  had  supposed  they  were  act- 
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ing  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  they  were  released 
by  order  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Colonel  Hamilton  re- 
turned to  the  Robinson  House  and  reported  the  escape 
of  the  traitor. 

Notwithstanding  Washington's   apparent    tranquility 
and  real  self-possession,  it  was  a  time  of   appalling  dis- 
trust.     How  far  the  treason    had    extended,    who    else 
might  be  implicated  in  it,  was  unknown.   Arnold  knew 
everything  about  the  condition  of  the    posts;  might  he 
not  persuade  the  enemy,  in   the   present  weak    state  of 
the   garrisons,  to   attempt  a  couf  de  main?     Washing- 
ton instantly,  therefore,  dispatched    a  letter  to    Colonel 
Wade,  who  was  in  temporary  command  at  West  Point, 
"General  Arnold  is  gone  to  the  enemy,"  writes  he.   "I 
request  that  you  will  be  as  vigilant   as   possible,  and  as 
the  enemy  may  have    it    in    contemplation    to    attempt 
some   enterprise   even    to-night,  against   these    posts,  I 
wish  you  to  make, immediately  after  receipt  of  this,  the 
best  disposition  you  can  of  your  force,  so  as  to   have  a 
proportion  of  men  in  each  work  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river."     A  regiment    stationed   in    the   Highlands   was 
ordered  to  the  same  duty,  as  well  as  a  body  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  from  Fishkill.      At  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening,  Washingtonwrote  to  General  Greene,  who, 
in  his  absence,  commanded  the  army  at  Tappan, urg- 
ing him  to  put   the   left    division   in    motion  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  King's  Ferry.   "The 
division,"  writes  he,  "will  come  on  light,  leaving  their 
heavy  baggage  to  follow.   You  will  also  hold  all  troops 
in  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice."    His  next 
thought  was  about  Andre.     The  intrigues  in  which    he 
had  been  engaged,  and  the   errand   on    which    he  had 
come,  made  him  consider  him   an   artful   and    resolute 
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person.  He  had  possessed  hinjself  of  dangerous  infor- 
mation, and  in  a  manner  had  been  arrested  with  the 
key  of  the  citadel  in  his  pocket.  On  the  same  even- 
ing, therefore,  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Jameson, 
charging  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent Major  Andre  from  making  his  escape.  "He  will 
no  doubt  efTect  it,  if  possible;  and  in  order  that  he  may 
not  have  it  in  his  power,  you  will  send  him  under  the 
care  of  such  a  party  and  so  many  officers  as  to  preclude 
him  from  the  least  opportunity  of  doing  it.  That  he 
may  be  less  liable  to  be  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  he 
had  better  be  conducted  to  this  place  by  some  upper 
road,  rather  than  by  the  route  of  Crompond.  I  would 
not  wish  Mr.  Andre  to  be  treated  with  insult;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  stand  upon  the  footing  of  a  common 
prisoner  of  war,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  most  closeh' 
and  narrowly  watched." 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Arnold  remained  in  her  room 
in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Arnold  might  well 
confide  in  the  Immanity  and  delicacy  of  Washington 
in  respect  to  her.  He  regarded  her  with  the  sincerest 
commiseration, acquitting  her  of  all  previous  knowledge 
of  her  husband's  guilt.  He  informed  her  that  he  had 
done  all  that  depended  upon  himself  to  have  her  hus- 
band arrested, but  not  having  succeeded,  he  experienced 
a  pleasure  in  assuring  her  of  his  safet3^  A  letter  of 
Hamilton's  written  at  the  time,  with  all  the  sympathies 
of  a  young  man,  gives  a  touching  picture  of  Washing- 
ton's first  interview  with  her.  "She  for  a  time  entirely 
lost  herself.  The  general  went  up  to  see  her,  and  she 
upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child. 
One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted  into  tears; 
sometimes  she    pressed    her    infant  to  her    bosom,  and 
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lamented  its  fate  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  its 
father  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  insensibility 
itself.  x\ll  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness 
of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all  the 
fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her 
appearance  and  conduct."  She  soon  set  otT  under  a  pass- 
port from  Washington,  to  her  father's  house  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  oay  after  the  treason 
of  Arnold  had  been  revealed  to  Washington,  Andre 
arrived  at  the  Robinson  House,  in  charge  of  Major 
Tallmadge.  Washington  made  many  inquiries  of  the 
major,  but  declined  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  into 
his  presence,  apparently  entertaining  a  strong  idea  of 
his  moral  obliquity,  from  the  nature  of  the  scheme  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  had  been  arrested.  He  sent  him  to  West 
Point,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Joshua  H.  vSmith,  who 
had  been  arrested.  Still,  not  considering  them  secure 
even  there,  he  determined  on  the  following  day  to  send 
them  on  to  the  camp.  In  a  letter  to  Greene  he  writes: 
"They  will  be  under  an  escort  of  horse,  and  I  wish  you 
to  have  separate  houses  in  camp  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, in  which  they  may  be  kept  perfectl}'  secure;  and 
also  strong,  trusty  guards,  trebly  officered,  that  a  part 
may  be  constantly'  in  the  room  with  them.  They  have 
not  been  permitted  to  be  together,  and  must  be  kept 
apart." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  prisoners  were 
embarked  in  a  barge,  to  be  conveyed  from  West  Point 
to  King's  Ferry.  Tallmadge  placed  Andre  b}'  his 
side  on  the  after  seat  of  the  barge.  Being  both  30ung, 
of  equal  rank  and  prepossessing    manners,  a  frank  and 
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cordial  intercourse  had  grown  up  between  them.  By 
a  cartel,  mutually  agreed  upon,  each  might  put  to  the 
other  any  question  not  involving  a  third  person.  They 
were  passing  below  the  rocky  heights  of  West  Point, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  fortress,  when  Tallmadge  asked 
Andre  whether  he  would  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  attack  on  it,  should  Arnold's  plan  have  succeeded. 

Andr6  promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative;  pointed 
out  a  table  of  land  on  the  west  shore,  where  he  would 
have  landed  at  the  head  of  a  select  corps,  described  the 
route  he  would  have  taken  up  the  mountain  to  a  height 
in  the  rear  of  Port  Putnam,  overlooking  the  whole 
parade  of  West  Point — "and  this  he  did,"  writes  Tall- 
madge, "with  much  greater  exactness  than  I  could  have 
done.  This  eminence  he  would  have  reached  without 
difficulty,  as  Arnold  would  have  disposed  of  the  garri- 
son in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  little  or  no  op- 
position— and  then  the  key  of  the  country  would  have 
been  in  his  hands,  and  he  would  have  had  the  glory  of 
the  splendid  achievement.*'  He  ventured  to  ask  what 
was  to  have  been  his  reward  had  he  succeeded.  "Mili- 
tary glory  was  all  he  sought.  The  thanks  of  his  gen- 
eral and  the  approbation  of  his  king  would  have  been 
a  rich  reward  for  such  an  undertaking.  I  think  he 
further  remarked,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  was  to 
have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general." 

After  disembarking  at  King's  Ferry  near  Stony 
Point,  they  set  off  for  Tappan  under  the  escort  of  a 
body  of  horse.  As  they  approached  the  Clove,  a  deep 
defile  in  the  rear  of  the  Highlands,  Andr6,  who  rode 
beside  Tallmadge,  became  solicitous  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of 
his  capture,  and  in  what  light  he  would  be  regarded  by 
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General  Washington  and  by  a  military  tribunal,  should 
one  be  ordered,  Tallmadge  evaded  the  question  as 
long  as  possible,  but  being  urged  to  a  full  and  explicit 
reply,  gave  it,  he  says, in  the  following  words:  "I  had  a 
much-loved  classmate  in  Yale  College,  by  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hale,  who  entered  the  army  in  1775.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, General  Washington 
wanted  information  respecting  the  strength,  position, 
and  probable  movements  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hale 
tendered  his  services,  went  over  to  Brooklyn  and  was 
taken;  said  I  with  emphasis — 'Do  you  remember  the 
sequel  of  the  story?'  'Yes,'  said  Andre.  'He  was 
hanged  as  a  spy!  But  you  surely  do  not  consider  his 
case  and  mine  alike.?'  'Yes,  precisely  similar;  and 
similar  will  be  your  fate."'  '' He  end^  avored,"  adds 
Tallmadge,  "to  answer  my  remarks,  but  it  was  manifest 
he  was  more  troubled  in  spirit  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
before." — The  place  which  had  been  prepared  to  re- 
ceive Major  Andre,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  "  76 
Stone  House." 

The  caution  which  Washington  had  given  as  to  his 
safe-keeping  was  strictly  observed  by  Colonel  Scam- 
mel,  the  adjutant-general,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  orders 
to  the  officer  of  the  guards.  "Major  Andre,  the  prisoner 
under  your  guard,  is  not  only  an  officer  of  distinction 
in  the  British  army,  but  a  man  of  infinite  art  and  ad- 
dress, who  will  leave  no  means  unattempted  to  make 
his  escape  and  avoid  the  ignominious  death  which 
awaits  him.  You  are  therefore,  in  addition  to  your 
sentries,  to  keep  two  officers  constantly  in  the  room 
with  him,  with  their  swords  drawn,  whilst  the  other 
officers  who  are  out  of  the  room  are  constantly  to  keep 
walking  the  entry  and  around   the    sentries,  to  see  that 
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they  are  alert.  No  person  whatever  is  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  room,  or  speak  with  him,  unless  by  direc- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief.  You  are  by  no  means 
to  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  the  room  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever." 

The  capture  of  Andre  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
New  York.  He  was  universally  popular  with  the  army, 
and  an  especial  favorite  of  Sir  Henr}^  Clinton.  The  lat- 
ter addressed  a  letter  to  Washington  on  the  29th, claiming 
the  release  of  Andre  on  the  ground  that  he  visited  Ar- 
nold under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce;  and  was 
stopped  while  traveling  under  Arnold's  passports.  This 
official  demand  had  no  efTect  on  the  stead}'  mind  of 
Washington.  He  considered  the  circumstances  under 
which  Andre  had  been  taken  such  as  would  have  justi- 
iied  the  most  summary  proceedings,  but  he  determined 
to  refer  the  case  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  a 
board  of  general  officers,  which  he  convened  on  the 
20th  of  Sept.,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Tappan.  It 
was  composed  of  six  major-generals,  Greene,  Stirling, 
St.  Clair,  Lafayette,  R.  Howe,  and  Steuben  ;  and  eight 
brigadiers.  Parsons,  James  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover, 
Paterson,  Hand,  Huntingdon,  and  Stark.  General 
Greene,  who  was  well  versed  in  military  law,  and  was 
a  man  of  sound  head  and  kind  heart,  was  president, 
and  Col.  John  Lawrence,  judge  advocate-general.  Col. 
Alexander  Hamilton  gives,  in  letters  to  his  friends, 
man}'  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner.  "When  brought  before  the  board  of  offi- 
cers," writes  he,  "he  met  with  every  mark  of  indul- 
gence,  and  was  required  to  answer  no  interrogatory 
which  would  even  embarrass  his  feelings.  On  his  part, 
while    he  carefully    concealed   everything   that    might 
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implicate  others,  he  frankly  confessed  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  himself,  and  upon  his  confession,  without  the 
trouble  of  examining  a  witness,  the  board  made  up 
their  report." 

It  briefly  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
concluded  with  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  Major 
Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  ought  to 
be  considered  a  sp}'^  from  the  enemy,  and  agreeably  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  ought  to  suffer  death.  In 
a  conversation  with  Hamilton,  Andre  acknowledged 
the  candor,  liberality  and  indulgence  with  which  the 
board  had  conducted  themselves  in  their  painful  in- 
quiry. He  met  the  result  with  manly  firmness.  "I 
foresee  my  fate,"  said  he;  '•'and  though  1  pretend  not 
to  play  the  hero,  or  to  be  indiilerent  about  life,  yet  I 
am  reconciled  to  whatever  may  happen ;  conscious  that 
misfortune,  not  guilt,  has  brought  it  upon  me."  Even 
in  this  situation  of  gathering  horrors,  he  thought  of 
others  more  than  himself.  "There  is  only  one  thing 
that  disturbs  my  tranquility,"  said  he  to  Hamilton. 
^'Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  been  good  to  me;  he  has  been 
lavish  of  his  kindness.  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many 
obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear  the  thought 
that  he  should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  re- 
proach him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having  conceived 
myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I 
did.  I  would  not  for  the  world  leave  a  sting  in  his 
mind  that  should  embitter  his  future  days."  He  could 
scarce  finish  the  sentence;  bursting  into  tears,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  suppress  them,  he  added:  "I  wish  to 
be  permitted  to  assure  him  that  I  did  not  act  under  this 
impression,  but  submitted  to  a  necessity  imposed  upon 
me,  as  contrary  to  my  own  inclination  as  to  hi§ 
wishes." 
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He  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  above 
purport.  He  made  mention  also  of  his  mother  and 
three  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of  his  commission  would 
be  an  object.  [The  commission  was  sold  by  Clinton, 
for  the  benefit  of  Andre's  mother  and  sisters.  The 
king,  also,  settled  a  pension  on  the  mother.]  This  let- 
ter accompanied  one  from  Washington  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  stating  the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry,  omit- 
ting the  sentence.  "From  these  proceedings,"  observes 
he,  "it  is  evident  that  Major  Andre  was  employed  in 
the  execution  of  measures  very  foreign  to  the  objects 
of  flags  of  truce,  and  such  as  they  were  never"  meant  to 
authorize  in  the  most  distant  degree;  and  this  gentle- 
man confessed  with  the  greatest  candor,  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
suppose  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a 
flag."  Capt.  Aaron  Ogden,  of  the  New  Jersey  line, 
was  selected  by  Washington  to  bear  these  dispatches  to 
the  enemy's  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  thence  to  be  con- 
veyed across  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  He  called,  by 
Washington's  request,  on  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who 
gave  him  instructions  to  sound  the  officer  commanding 
at  that  post  whether  Sir  Henr}'  Clinton  might  not  be 
willing  to  deliver  up  Arnold  in  exchange  for  Andre. 
Ogden  made  the  suggestion,  as  if  incidentall}',  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  The  officer  demanded  if  he 
had  any  authority  from  Washington  for  such  an  inti- 
mation. "I  have  no  such  assurance  from  General 
Washington,"  replied  he,  "but  I  am  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  such  a  proposal  were  made,  I  believe  it  would 
be  accepted,  and  Major  Andre  set  at  libert}'."  The 
officer  communicated  the  matter  to  Sir  Henry,  but  the 
latter  instantly  rejected  the  expedient  as  incompatible 
with  honor  and  military  principle. 
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The  character,  appearance  and  fortunes  of  Andr^ 
had  interested  the  feelings  of  the  oldest  and  sternest 
soldiers  around  him,  and  completely  captivated  the 
sympathies  of  the  younger  ones.  He  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  kindness  throughout  his  con- 
finement, and  his  table  was  supplied  from  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Hamilton,  who  was  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  him,  describes  him  as  well  improved  by 
education  and  travel,  with  an  elegant  turn  of  mind, 
and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  had  attained  some 
proficiency  in  poetry,  music  and  painting.  His  senti- 
ments were  elevated,  his  elocution  was  fluent,  his  ad- 
dress easy,  polite  and  engaging,  with  a  softness  that 
conciliated  affection.  The  execution  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  ist  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon;  but  in  the  interim  Washington  received  a  second 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  Sept.  30th,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  the  board  of  inquiry  had  not 
been  rightly  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  on  which 
a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed,  and  that,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  perfectly  apprised  of  the  state  of  the  matter 
before  he  proceeded  to  put  that  judgment  in  execution,, 
he  should  send  a  commission  on  the  following  day,, 
composed  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Elliot,  William  Smith, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Robertson,  to  wait  near  Dobbs'  Ferry  for  permission 
and  safe  conduct  to  meet  Washington,  or  such  persons 
as  he  should  appoint  to  converse  with  them  on  the 
subject.  This  letter  caused  a  postponement  of  the 
execution,  and  General  Greene  was  sent  to  meet  the 
commissioners  at  Dobbs'  Ferry..  They  came  up  in 
the  morning  of  the  ist  of  Octobjcr,  in  a  schaoner,  with 
a  flag  of  truce. 
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A  long  conference  took  place  between  General 
Robertson  and  General  Greene,  without  any  agreement 
of  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Greene  returned 
10  camp  promising  to  report  faithfully  to  Washington 
the  arguments  used  by  Robertson,  and  to  inform  the 
latter  of  the  result.  Arnold  sent  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  commissioners,  in  which  the  traitor  reasserted 
the  right  he  had  possessed,  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  department,  to  transact  all  the  matters  with  which 
Andre  was  inculpated,  and  insisted  that  the  latter  ought 
not  to  suflfer  for  them.  "But,"  added  he,  "if  after  this 
just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case, 
the  board  of  general  officers  adhere  to  their  former 
opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  re- 
sentment; and  if  that  gentleman  should  suflfer  the  sever- 
ity of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound,  by 
every  tie  of  duty  and  honor,  to  retaliate  on  such  un- 
happy persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  within  my 
power,  that  the  respect  due  to  flags,  and  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  may  be  better  understood  and  observed.  ] 
have  further  to  observe,  that  fortj-  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  South  Carolina  have  justly  forfeited  their 
lives,  which  have  hitherto  been  spared  by  the  clemency 
of  his  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  cannot  in 
justice  extend  his  mercy  to  tliem  an}'  longer,  if  Major 
Andre  suffers;  which,  in  all  probability,  will  open  a 
scene  of  blood   at  which   humanity  shudders.*' 

Beside  this  impudent  and  despicable  letter,  there  was 
another  from  Arnold  containing  the  farce  of  a  resig- 
nation. Greene,  in  a  brief  letter  to  General  Robertson, 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  as  full  a  report  of  their 
conference  to  the  commander-in-chief  as  his  memory 
would  serve,  but  that  it  had  made  no  alteration  in  Wash- 
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ingion's  opinion  and  determination.  The  long  course 
of  insidious  operations  which  had  been  pursued  to  un- 
dermine the  loyalty  of  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers; 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  the  treason  would  have 
effected,  if  successful ;  the  uncertainty  how  far  the 
enemy  had  carried,  or  might  still  be  carrying,  their 
scheme  of  corruption,  pointed  this  out  as  a  case  in 
which  a  signal  example  was  required.  And  what  called 
for  particular  indulgence  to  the  agent,  if  not  instigator 
of  this  enormous  crime,  who  had  thus  been  providen- 
tially detected  in  disguise,  and  with  the  means  of  its 
consummation  concealed  upon  his  person  .f*  "His  er- 
rand,'' said  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Andre  monument,  "viewed  in  the  light  of  mor- 
ality, and  even  of  that  chivalry  from  which  modern 
war  pretends  to  derive  its  maxims,  was  one  of  infamy. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  with  gold  what  steel 
could  not  conquer,  to  drive  a  bargain  with  one  ready 
for  a  price  to  become  a  traitor;  to  count  out  the  thirt}- 
pieces  of  silver  by  which  British  generals  and  British 
gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  to  purchase  the  betrayal 
of  a  cause,  whose  shining  virtue  repelled  their  power 
and  dimmed  the  glory  of  their  arms." 

Even  the  language  of  traffic  in  which  this  negotiation 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  pseudo-Gustavus  and 
John  Anderson,  had  something  ignoble  and  debasing  to 
the  chivalrous  aspirant  who  stooped  to  use  it;  especiall}^ 
when  used  as  a  crafty  covering  in  bargaining  for  a 
man's  soul.  It  has  been  alleged  in  Andre's  behalf, 
as  a  mitigating  circumstance,  that  he  involuntarily  was 
a  spy.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  come  on  shore  in  borrowed 
garb,  nor  with  a  design  to  pass  himself  off  for  another, 
and  procure   secret   information;  but  became,   under 
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cloak  of  midnight,  in  supposed  safety,  to  efJect  the 
betrayal  of  a  holy  trust;  and  it  was  his  undue  eagerness 
to  secure  the  objects  of  this  clandestine  interview  that 
brought  him  into  the  condition  of  an  undoubted  spy. 
It  certainly  should  not  soften  our  view  of  his  mission, 
that  he  embarked  in  it  without  intending  to  subject 
himself  to  danger.  A  spice  of  danger  would  have  given 
it  a  spice  of  heroism,  however  spurious.  When  the 
rendezvous  was  first  projected,  he  sought,  through  an 
indirect  channel,  to  let  Arnold  know  that  he  would 
come  out  with  a  flag.  If  an  interview  had  taken  place 
under  that  sacred  protection,  and  a  triumphant  treason 
had  been  the  result,  what  a  brand  it  would  have  affixed 
to  Andre's  name,  that  he  had  prostituted  a  flag  of  truce 
to  such  an  end. 

He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  two 
subaltern  officers,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, bowing  to  several  gentlemen  whom  he 
knew.  Colonel  Tallmadge  accompanied  him,  and 
we  quote  his  words.  "'When  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
gibbet,  he  appeared  to  be  startled,  and  inquired  with 
some  emotion  whether  he  was  not  to  be  shot.  Being 
informed  that  the  mode  appointed  for  his  death  could 
not  consis'tently  be  altered,  he  exclaimed,  'How  hard 
is  my  fate  I'  but  immediately  added,  'it  will  soon  be 
over.'  I  then  shook  hands  with  him  under  the  gallows, 
and  retired.''  He  died  almost  without  a  struggle.  He 
remained  suspended  for  about  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  a  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  over  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  His  remains  were  interred  within 
a  few  3'ards  of  the  place  of  his  execution,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  England  in  1821,  by  the  British 
consul,  then  resident  in  New    York,  and   were    buried 
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in  Westminster  Abbe}^  near  a  mural  monument  which 
had  been  erected  to  his  memor}-.  Never  has  any  man, 
suffering  under  like  circumstances,  awakened  a  more 
universal  sympath}'.  His  story  is  one  of  the  touching 
themes  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  name  is  still  spoken 
of  with  kindness  in  the  local  traditions  of  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  was  captured. 

Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  captors  of  Andre,  and 
recommended  them  for  a  handsome  gratuity;  for  hav- 
ing, in  all  probability,  prevented  one  of  the  severest 
strokes  that  could  have  been  meditated  by  the  enemy. 
Congress  accordingly  expressed, in  a  formal  vote, a  high 
sense  of  their  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct ;  awarded 
to  each  of  them  a  farm,  a  pension  for  life  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  a  silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side 
an  escutcheon  on  which  was  engraved  the  word  Fidel- 
ity, and  on  the  other  side  the  motto,  Vincit  amor 
Patrz'iB.  These  medals  were  delivered  to  them  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  headquarters,  with  impressive  cere- 
mony'. Joshua  H.  Smith,  who  aided  in  bringing  Andr4 
and  Arnold  together,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  on  a 
charge  of  participating  in  the  treason,  but  was  acquitted, 
no  proof  appearing  of  his  having  had  an}'  knowledge 
of  Arnold's  plot. 

Arnold  was  now  made  Brigadier-General  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  and  put  on  an  official  level  with  honorable 
men  who  scorned  to  associate  with  the  traitor.  What 
golden  reward  he  was  to  have  received  had  his  treason 
been  successful,  is  not  known;  but  six  thousand  three 
liundred  and  fifteen  pounds  sterling  were  paid  to  him, 
as  a  compensation  for  losses  which  he  pretended  to 
have  sutfered  in  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
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Wy.     The  vilest  culprit,  however,  shrinks  from  sustain- 
ing the  obloqu}'  of  his  crimes. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  on  arriving  at  her  father's  house  in 
Philadelphia,  had  decided  on  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
returning  after  his  dishonor.  This  course,  however, 
was  not  allowed  her.  The  executive  council,  wrong- 
fully suspecting  her  of  having  aided  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  her  husband  and  Andr^,  knowing  its 
treasonable  tendency,  ordered  her  to  leave  the  state 
within  fourteen  days,  and  not  to  return  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  "We  tried  every  means,"  writes 
one  of  her  connections,  "to  prevail  on  the  council  to 
permit  her  to  stay  among  us,  and  not  compel  her  to  go 
to  that  infernal  villain,  her  husband.  Mr.  Shippen 
(her  father)  had  promised  the  council,  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  signed  a  writing  to  the  same  purpose,  engaging 
not  to  write  to  Arnold  any  letters  without  showing  them 
to  the  council,  if  she  was  permitted  to  stay."  It  was 
all  in  vain,  and,  strongly  against  her  will,  she  rejoined 
her  husband  in  New  York.  While  the  whole  country 
resounded  with  execrations  of  his  guilt;  while  his  efligy 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  town  and  village, 
burnt  at  the  stake,  or  swung  on  the  gibbet,  she  passed 
on  secure  from  injury  or  insult.  The  execrations  of 
the  populace  were  silenced  at  her  approach.  Arriving 
at  nightfall  at  a  village  where  they  were  preparing  for 
one  of  these  burnings  in  effigy,  the  pyre  remained  un- 
kindled,  the  people  dispersed  quieth-  to  their  homes, 
and  the  wife  of  the  traitor  was  suffered  to  sleep  in 
peace.  She  returned  home  but  once,  about  five  years 
after  her  exile,  and  was  treated  with  such  coldness  and 
neglect  that  she  declared  she  never  could  come   again. 
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In  England  her  charms  and  virtues, it  is  said, procured 
her  svmpath}?  and  friendship,  and  helped  to  sustain  the 
social  position  of  her  husband, who,  however,  "  was  gen- 
erally slighted,  and  sometimes  insulted.''  She  died  in 
London,  in  the  winter  of  1796. — We  have  been  induced 
to  enter  thus  largel}-  into  ':he  circumstances  of  this 
stor}',  from  the  undiminished  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
readers  of  American  histor}-.  Indeed,  a  romance  has 
been  thrown  around  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
Andr^,  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  years; 
while  the  name  of  Arnold  will  stand  sadh'  conspicuous 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  only  American  officer  of 
note,  throucfhout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Revolution,  who  was  discovered  as  traitor  to  the  glori- 
ous cause  of  his  country. 

As  the  enemy  would  now  possess  the  means,  through 
Arnold,  of  informing  themselves  thoroughly  about 
West  Point,  Washington  hastened  to  have  the  works 
completed  and  strongly  garrisoned.  He  took  post  with 
his  main  army  at  Prakeness,  near  Passaic  Falls  in 
New  Jersey.  General  Gates'  late  defeat  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  where  his  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces, had  withered 
the  laurels  snatched  at  Saratoga.  As  in  the  one  instance 
he  received  exaggerated  praise,  so  in  ihe  other  he 
suffered  undue  censure.  The  sudden  annihilation  of 
an  army  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  general  before  the  field  was  absolutely 
lost,  appeared  to  demand  a  strict  investigation.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  passed  a  resolution  (Oct.  5th),  requir- 
ing Washington  to  order  a  court  of  inquir}^  into  the 
conduct  of  Gates  as  commander  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  to  appoint  some  other  officer  to  the  command  un'il 
the  inquiry  should  be  made.      Washington  at   once   se- 
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lected  Greene  for  the  important  trust,the  well-tried  officer 
whom  he  would  originally  have  chosen,  had  his  opinion 
been  consulted,  when  Congress  so  unadvisedly  gave  the 
command  to  Gates.  Ilis  letter  of  instructions  to  Greene 
(Oct.  22nd)  showed  the  implicit  confidence  he  reposed 
in   the  abilities  and    integrity   of  that  excellent  officer. 

"Uninformed  as  I  am,"  writes  he,  "of  the  enemy's 
force  in  that  quarter,  of  our  own,  or  of  the  resources 
which  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  command,  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  I  can  give  you  no  particular 
instructions,  but  must  leave  you  to  govern  yourself  en- 
tirelv  according  to  your  own  prudence  and  judgment, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  you  find  yourself," 
The  court  of  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  quar- 
ter in  which  Gates  had  acted,  where  all  the  witnesses 
were,  and  where  alone  the  requisite  information  could 
be  obtained.  Baron  Steuben  was  to  preside,  and  the 
members  of  the  court  were  to  be  such  general  and  field- 
officers  of  the  Continental  troops  as  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Camden,  or,  having  been  present,  were 
not  wanted  as  witnesses,  or  were  persons  to  whom 
Gates  had  no  objection. 

The  Marquis  Lafayette  at  this  time  commanded  the 
advance  guard  of  Washington's  army,  composed  of 
six  battalions  of  light-infantry.  They  v^ere  better  clad 
than  the  other  soldierj';  in  trim  uniforms,  leathern 
helmets,  with  crests  of  horse-hair.  The  officers  were 
armed  with  spontoons,  the  non-commissioned  officers 
with  fusees;  both  with  short  sabres  which  the  marquis 
had  brought  from  France,  and  presented  to  them.  He 
was  proud  of  his  troops,  and  had  a  young  man's  ardor 
for  active  service.  At  this  juncture,  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  arrived  in  camp.      He  was  on  a  tour  of  curi- 
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ositj,  while  the  French  troops  at  Rhode  Island  were 
in  winter-quarters,  and  came  on  the  invitation  of  his 
relative,  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who  was  to  present 
him  to  Washington.  In  after  years  he  published  an 
account  of  his  tour,  in  which  we  have  graphic  sketches 
of  the  camp  and  the  commanders.  He  arrived  with 
his  aides-de-camp  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  23ra,  and 
sought  the  headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
They  were  in  a  large  farm-house.  There  was  a  spa- 
cious tent  in  the  yard  before  it  for  the  general,  and 
several  smaller  tents  in  an  adjacent  field  for  his  guards. 
Everything  was  in  perfect  order.  As  De  Chastellux 
rode  up,  he  observed  Lafayette  in  front  of  the  house, 
conversing  with  an  officer,  tall  of  stature,  with  a  mild 
and  noble  countenance.  It  was  Washington.  De  Chas- 
tellux alighted  and  was  presented  by  Lafayette.  His 
reception  was  frank  and  cordial.  Washington  con- 
ducted him  into  the  house.  Dinner  was  over,  but  Gen- 
erals Knox,  Wayne,  and  Howe,  and  Colonels  Hamil- 
ton, Tilghman,  and  other  officers,  were  still  seated 
round  the  board.  Washington  introduced  De  Chastellux 
to  them,  and  ordered  a  repast  for  the  former  and  his 
aides-de-camp. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  army  went  into  winter- 
quarters;  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Morristown,  the  Jersey  line  about  Pompton,  the  New 
PvUgland  troops  at  West  Point  and  the  other  posts  of 
the  Highlands;  and  the  New  York  line  was  stationed 
at  Albany,  to  guard  against  any  invasion  from  Canada. 
The  French  army  remained  stationed  at  Newport, 
excepting  the  Duke  of  Lauzun's  legion,  which  was  can- 
toned at  Lebanon  in  Connecticut.  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  established  at  New  Windsor,  on  the 
Hudson. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CORNWALLIS. NEARING     THE     TERMINATION    OF      THE 

WAR. 

As  Washington  beheld  one  hostile  armament  after  an- 
other winging  its  way  to  the  South,  and  received  ap 
plications  from  that  quarter  for  assistance  which  he 
had  not  the  means  to  furnish,  it  became  painfully  ap- 
parent to  him  that  the  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war  had 
exceeded  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country.  Its 
widely  diffused  population,  and  the  composition  and 
temper  of  some  of  its  people,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
draw  together  its  resources.  Commerce  was  almost  ex- 
tinct; there  was  not  sufficient  natural  wealth  on  whi.ch 
to  found  a  revenue;  paper  currency  had  depreciated 
through  want  of  funds  for  its  redemption,  until  it  was 
nearly  worthless.  The  mode  of  supplying  the  army  by 
assessing  a  proportion  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
had  proved  ineffectual,  oppressive,  and  productive  of 
an  alarming  opposition.  Domestic  loans  yielded  but 
trifling  assistance.  Washington's  earnest  counsels  and 
entreaties  were  at  length  successful  in  determining  Con- 
gress to  seek  aid  both  in  men  and  money  from  abroad. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  December  they  commis- 
sioned Lieut.-Col.  John  Laurens,  special  minister  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  to  apply  for  such  aid.  The  situa- 
tion he  had  held,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  course  of  affairs,  and    acquainting  himself  with  the 
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wants  and  resources  of  the  country.  Washington  ad- 
vised him  to  solicit  a  loan  sufficiently  large  to  be  a 
foundation  for  substantial  arrangements  of  finance,  to 
revive  public  credit,  and  give  vigor  to  future  operations; 
— next  to  a  loan  of  inone}',  a  naval  force  was  to  be  de- 
sired, sufficient  to  maintain  a  constant  superiority  on 
the  American  coast;  also  additional  succor  in  troops. 
Me  was  to  show  the  ample  means  possessed  by  the 
nation  to  repay  the  loan,  from  its  comparative  freedom 
from  debt,  and  its  vast  and  valuable  tracts  of  unsettled 
lands,  the  variety  and  fertility  of  its  climates  and  soils, 
and  its  advantages  of  ever}'  kind  for  a  lucrative  com- 
merce, and  rapid  increase  of  population  and  prosperity. 
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Mutiny  in  the  Ranks. 

In  the  meantime  the  distress  in  the  army  had  caused 
a  general  discontent  to  exist  among  the  troops.  They 
claimed  that  Congretss  was  providing  money  for  the 
payrhent  of  its  members  and  neglecting  the  soldiers. 

The  tirst  day  of  the  New  Year  arrived.  The  men 
were  excited  by  an  extra  allowance  of  ardent  spirits. 
In  ilie  evening,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  a  great  part 
(if  iJie  Pennsj'lvania  line^  non-commissioned  officers  in- 
cluded, turned  out  under  arms,  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  march  to  Philadelphia  and  demand  redress  from 
Congress.  Wayne  endeavored  to  pacify  them ;  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  pacified  by  words.  He  cocked  his 
pistols;  in  an  instant  their  bayonets  were  at  his  breast. 
■'VV'e  love,  we  respect  you,''  cried  they,  "'but  you  are 
a  dead  man  if  you  lire.  Do  not  mistake  us;  we  are 
not  going  to  the  enemy;  were  they  now  to  come  out, 
3'ou  would  see  us  tight  under  your  orders  with  as  much 
resolution  and  alacrity  as  ever."  In  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  mutiny  there  was  a  bloody  affray,  in  which 
numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides;  among  whom 
were  several  officers.  The  mutineers,  to  the  number 
of  about  thirteen  hundred,  seized  upon  six  field-pieces, 
and  set  out  in  the  night  for  Philadelphia  under  com- 
mand of  their  sergeants.  Wayne  was  not  "Mad  An- 
thony*' on  the  present  occasion.  All  his  measures  were 
taken  with  judgment  and  forecast.  He  sent  provisions 
after  the  mutineers,  lest  they  should  supply  their  wants 
from  the  country  people  by  force.  He  sent  a  dispatch 
with  news  of  the  outbreak  to  Washington;  and  then 
set  off  after  the  mutineers,  to  seek  every  occasion  to 
exert  a   favorable   influence   over  them. 

Washington  received  Wayne's  letter  at  his  headquar- 
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ters  at  New  Windsor  on  the  3rd  of  January.  He  wrote 
to  him, approving  of  his  intention  to  keep  with  the  troops 
and  improve  every  favorable  interval  of  passion.  His  let- 
ter breathes  that  paternal  spirit  with  which  ho  watched 
over  the  army;  and  that  admirable  moderation  mingled 
with  discipline  with  whicli  he  managed  and  molded 
their  wayward  moods.  "Opposition,"  said  he,  "as  it 
did  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance,  cannot  be  effectual 
while  the  men  remain  together,  but  will  keep  alive  re- 
sentment. I  would,  therefore,  recommend  it  to  you  to 
cross  the  Delaware  with  them,  draw  from  them  what 
thev  conceive  to  be  their  principal  grievances,  and 
promise  faithfully  to  represent  to  Congress  and  to  the 
iitate  the  substance  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
redress."  How  clearly  one  reads  in  this  letter  that 
temperate  and  magnanimous  spirit  which  moved  over 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  Revolution,  allayed  the  fury 
of  the     storms,    and  controlled     everything  into  peace. 

Clinton  received  intelligence  at  New  York  of  the  mu- 
tiny, and  hastened  to  profit  by  it.  Emissaries  were 
dispatched  to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers,  holding  out 
offers  of  pardon,  protection,  and  ample  pay,  if  they 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

General  Wayne  had  overtaken  the  insurgent  troops 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  at  Middlebrook,  and  held 
conferences  with  sergeants  delegated  from  each  regi- 
ment. They  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mode 
and  promises  of  redress  held  out  to  them  ;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  mutineers  persisted  in  revolt,  and  proceeded 
on  the  next  day  to  Princeton. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  caused  great  consternation  in 
Philadelphia.  A  committee  of  Congress  set  off  to 
meet  tne  insurgents,  accompanied  by  Reed,  the   Presi- 
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dent  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  or  two  other  officers, 
and  escorted  by  a  city  troop  of  horse.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  two  of  Sir  Henry's  emissaries  arrived  in  the 
camp,  and  delivered  to  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents 
a  paper  containing  his  seductive  proposals  and  promises. 
The  mutineers,  though  openly  arrayed  in  arms  against 
their  government,  spurned  at  the  idea  of  turning  "Ar- 
nolds," as  they  termed  it.  The  emissaries  were  seized 
and  conducted  to  General  Wayne,  who  placed  them  in 
confinement. 

The  propositions  ofTered  to  the  troops  by  President 
Reed  were: — To  discharge  all  those  who  had  enlisted 
indefinitely  for  three  years  or  during  the  war;  the  fact 
to  be  inquired  into  b}'  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  executive — where  the  original  enlistment  could 
not  be  produced  in  evidence,  the  oath  of  the  soldier  to 
sufiice.  To  give  immediate  certificates  for  the  deficit 
in  their  pay  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  the  arrearages  to  be  settled  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  To  furnish  them  immediately  with  cer- 
tain specified  articles  of  clothing  which  were  most 
wanted.  These  propositions  proving  satisfactory,  the 
troops  set  out  for  Trenton,  where  the  negotiation  was 
concluded.  The  two  spies  who  had  tampered  with  the 
fidelit}'  of  the  troops  were  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
found  guilty,  and  hanged  near  Trenton. 

Articles  of  Confederation. 

A  great  cause  of  satisfaction  to  Washington  was  the 
ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
States,  which  took  place  not  long  after  this  agitating 
juncture.  A  set  of  articles  had  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  far  back  as  1775.  A  form 
had    been    prepared    and    digested    by  a  comrnittee    in 
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1776,  and    agreed    upon,   with  some   modifications,    in 

1777,  but  had  ever  since  remained  in  abeyance,  in  con- 
sequence of  objections  made  by  individual  states.  The 
confederation  was  now  complete,  and  Washington,  in 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  congratulated  him 
and  the  body  over  which  he  presided,  on  an  event  long 
wished  for,  and  which  he  hoped  would  have  the  hap- 
piest effects  upon  the  politics  of  this  country,  and  be  of 
essential  service  to  our  cause  in  Europe.  It  was,  after 
all,  an  instrument  far  less  efficacious  than  its  advocates 
had  anticipated;  but  it  served  an  important  purpose  in 
binding  the  states  together  as  a  nation,  and  keeping 
them  from  falling  asunder  into  individual  powers,  after 
(he  pressure  of  external  danger  should  cease  to  operate. 

Washington's  whole  force  on  the  Hudson  in  the 
month  of  May,  1781,  did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand 
men,  of  whom  little  more  than  four  thousand  were 
effective.  He  still  had  his  headquarters  at  New  Wind- 
sor, just  above  the  Highlands,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  West  Point.  The  enemy  were  in  force  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Hudson. 

The  War  in  the  South. 

The  war  was  now  assuming  portentous  proportions 
in  the  South.  Cornwallis  with  a  large  and  disciplined 
army  in  the  Carolinas,  aided  by  Tarleton  with  a  strong 
division  of  cavalry,  had  met  and  defeated  Greene  and 
was  pushing  everything  before  him. 

Cornwallis  was  now  advancing  into  Virginia.  Lafay- 
ette had  reached  Richmond  with  his  command, intended 
to  reinforce  Greene,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
that  general,  and  received  news  of  the  triumphant 
advance  of  Cornwallis.  Lafayette,  with  no  force  suffi- 
gient  tq  check  Cornwallis,  retreated   north  ^s  that  gen- 
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eral  crossed  the  James  River.  He  mounted  most  of 
his  men  on  Virginia  horses  and  set  about  harassing  the 
enemy,  and  destroying  stores  that  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Tarleton  and  his  legion,  it  is  said,  were  mounted  on 
race-horses.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalrv 
and  seventy  mounted  infantry, June  4th, he  made  a  dasli 
to  Charlottesville,  to  break  up  the  legislature,  and  carr\ 
off  members.  He  crossed  the  Rivanna,  which  washes 
the  hill  on  which  Charlottesville  is  situated ;  dispersed  a 
small    force  collected  on  the    bank,  and    galloped    into 
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the  town  thinking  to  capture  the  whole  assembly. 
Seven  fell  into  his  hands ;  the  rest  had  made  their  escape. 
No  better  success  attended  a  party  of  horse  under  Captain 
McLeod,  detached  to  surprise  the  Governor  (Thomas 
Jefferson),  at  his  residence  in  Monticello,  about  three 
miles  from  Charlottesville,  where  several  members  of 
the  legislature  were  his  guests.  The  dragoons  were 
espied  winding  up  the  mountain;  the  guests  dispersed; 
the  family  hurried  off  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Car- 
ter, six  miles  distant,  while  the  governor  himself  made 
a  rapid  retreat  on  horseback  to  Carter's  Mountain. 

CornwalliSjWith  a  victorious  army  flushed  with  suc- 
cesses, was  now  sweeping  northward.  General  Greene 
had  been  unable  to  check  him.  Lafayette,  Sumpter, 
Marion,  General  Gr«^ene  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
and  other  leaders,  were  harassing  him  in  front  and 
rear,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose,  when  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Washington  for  deliverance. 

The  American  comniander-in-chief,  with  the  first  tid- 
ings of  defeat  from  the  South,  began  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm.  Repressed  the  British  before  him  down 
into  New  York  City,  established  a  strong  line  of  works 
along  the  Harlem  River, aroused  the  militia  of  the  North 
for  the  defense  of  their  countr}^,  and  hurried  4,000  of  a 
French  army  that  had  arrived  on  the  New  England 
shore  to  a  junction  with  his  army  threatening  New  York 
City. 

He  now,  unknown  to  any  but  a  few  near  his  person, 
planned  for  a  rapid  march  with  8,000  of  his  men  into 
Virginia.  Leaving  his  lines  thus  hastily  strengthened 
at  New  York  under  the  command  of  General  Heath, 
with  irregular  detachments  of  militia  and  patriots  scour- 
ing the  country  adjacent  to  New  York  City,  he    began 
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a  movement  that  was    to   end   in    the    capture  of  Corn- 
wallis. 

In  the  meantime  Washington  had  received  word 
from  Lafayette  that  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse  had  left 
St.  Domingo  on  the  3rd  of  August,  with  between  25 
and  ,^0  i^rench  ships  of  the  line  and  a  considerable  body 
of  land  troops.  Washington  dispatched  a  message  to 
reach  Count  de  Grasse  at  sea,  to  head  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Corn  wallis,  with  a  view  to  a  concentration  of  his  land 
and  naval  forces  to  aid  him  in  pushing  northward,  had 
marched  his  troops  to  Portsmouth  and  embarked  them 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Washington  was  now  pushing  southward  with  a  divi- 
sion of  his  own  army  and  the  French  troops  that  had 
joined  him  in  the  North  under  De  Rochambeau.  The 
soldiers  did  not  know  their  destination  and  Clinton  did 
not  know  of  their  departure  for  a  week,  so  silently  had 
the  movement  been  executed. 

Washington  arrived  at  Philadelphia  about  noon,  Aug. 
30th,  ahead  of  his  arm}?^,  and  alighted  at  the  cit}''  tavern 
amidst  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  welcomed  him  with 
acclamations.  During  his  sojourn  in  the  city  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Morris,  the 
patriotic  financier.  The  greatest  difliculty  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  his  present  enterprise  was  the 
want  of  funds,  part  of  the  troops  not  having  received 
any  pay  for  a  long  time.  The  service  upon  which  they 
were  going  was  disagreeable  to  the  northern  regiments, 
and  the  douceur  of  a  little  hard  monej-  would  have  an 
effect,  Washington  thought,  to  put  them  into  a  proper 
temper.  In  this  emergency  he  was  accommodated  by 
the  Count  de    Rochambeau,    with    a    loan    of    twenty 
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thousand  hard  dollars,  which  Mr.  Robert  Morris  en- 
gaged to  repay  by  the  first  of  October.  This  pecuniary 
pressure  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  in  Boston,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  of  Colonel  John  Laurens  from  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  bringing  with  him  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  livres  in  cash,  being  part  of  a  subsidy  of  six 
millions  of  livres  granted  by  the  French  Kiug. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  the  American  trtjops  passed 
through  Philadelphia.  Their  line  of  march,  including 
appendages  and  attendants,  extended  nearly  two  miles. 
In  the  rear  of  every  brigade  were  several  field-pieces 
with  ammunition  wagons.  The  soldiers  kept  step  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife.  Notwithstanding  the 
dusty  and  somewhat  ragged  plight  of  the  soldiery,  how- 
ever, they  were  cheered  with  enthusiasm  by  the  popu- 
lace, which  hailed  them  as  the  war-worn  defenders  of  ' 
the  countr}'. 

The  French  troops  entered  on  the  following  day,  but 
in  different  stj'le.  Halting  within  a  mile  of  the  city, they 
arranged  their  arms  and  accouterments ;  brushed  the 
dust  off  their  gay  white  uniforms  faced  with  green,  and 
then  marched  in  with  buoyant  step  and  brilliant  array  to 
the  swelling  music  of  a  military  band.  The  streets  were 
again  thronged  by  the  shouting  populace.  The  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  ladies;  among  whom  probabl}' 
were  some  of  the  beauties  who  had  crowned  the  British 
knights  in  the  chivalrous  mime  of  the  Mischianza,  now 
ready  to  bestow  smiles  and  wreaths  on  their  Gallic  rivals. 

At  Philadelphia  Washington  received  dispatches  from 
Lafayette,  dated  the  2ist  and  24th  of  August,  from  his 
camp  at  the  Forks  of  York  River  in  \^irginia.  The 
embarkation  at  Portsmouth  was  for  Yorktown,  where 
Cornwallis  had  determined  to  establish    the   permanent 
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post  ordered  in  his  instructions.  Yorktown  was  a  small 
place  situated  on  a  projecting  bank  on  the  south  side  of 
York  River,  opposite  a  promontory  called  Gloucester 
Point.  Lafayette,  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  of 
Washington,  was  taking  measures  to  cut  off  any  retreat 
by  land  which  his  lordship  might  attempt  on  the  arrival 
of  De  Grasse.  He  was  prepared,  as  soon  as  he  should 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse,  to  march  at  once  to 
Williamsburg  and  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  which 
were  to  be  landed  from  the  fleet.  Thus  a  net  was 
quietly  drawn  round  Cornwallis. 

Washington  left  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. About  three  miles  below  Chester,  he  was  met  by 
an  express  bearing  tidings  of  the  arrival  of.  the  Count 
de  Grasse  in  the  Chesapeake  with  twenty-eight  ships  of 
the  line.  He  instantly  rode  back  to  Chester  to  rejoice 
with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  was  coming  down 
to  that  place  from  Philadelphia  by  water.  They  had  a 
joyous  dinner  together,  after  which  Washington  pro- 
ceeded in  the  evening  on  his  destination.  At  Philadel- 
phia there  had  been  a  grand  review  of  the  French 
troops,  at  which  the  President  of  Congress  and  all  the 
fashion  of  the  city  were  present.  It  was  followed  by  a 
banquet  given  to  the  officers  by  the  French  Minister, 
the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne.  Scarcely  were  the  com- 
pany seated  at  table,  when  dispatches  came  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  De  Grasse  and  the  landing  of  three 
thousand  troops  under  the  Marquis  St.  Simon,  who,  it 
was  added,  had  opened  a  communication  with  Lafay- 
ette. All  now  was  mutual  gratulation  at  the  banquet. 
The  news  soon  went  forth  and  spread  throughout  the 
city.  Acclamations  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
crowds  assembling  before  the  house  of  the  French  Min- 
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ister  rent  the  air  with  hearty  huzzas  for  France.  Wash- 
ington reached  the  Head  of  Elk  on  the  6th.  The  troops 
and  a  great  part  of  the  stores  were  already  arrived,  and 
beginning  to  embark.  Thence  he  wrote  to  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  felicitating  him  on  his  arrival;  and  inform- 
ing him  that  the  vans  of  the  two  armies  were  about  to 
embark  and  fall  down  the  Chesapeake,  form  a  junction 
with  the  troops  under  the  Count  de  St.  Simon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  cooperate  in  blocking  up 
Cornwallis  in  York  River,  so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat 
by  land  or  his  getting  any  supplies  from  the  country. 
"As  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,''  writes  he, 
"to  prevent  the  escape  of  his  lordship  from  his  present 
position,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  measure  which  pru- 
dence can  dictate  will  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  our  complete  force,  when  I  hope  his 
lordship  will  be  compelled  to  yield  his  ground  to  the 
superior  power  of  our  combined  forces." 

Washington  was  now  pressing  forward  his  troops 
both  by  land  and  water.  Accompanied  by  his  military 
staff,  he  left  Baltimore  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
September  9th  and  that  night  reached  Mount  Vernon. 
Six  years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  under  its  roof;  six- 
wearing  years  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  constant  anx- 
iety. Pressing  on  from  here,  he  joined  Lafayette  at 
Williamsburg  on  the  12th. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COMBINED       AMERICAN     AND     FRENCH     ARMIES     BEFORE 
YORKTOVVN. SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS. PEACE  ! 

Lord  Cornwai.i.is  had  been  completely  roused  from 
his  dream  of  security  by  the  appearance,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  of  the  fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse  within  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware,  Three  French  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate  soon  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  York  River. 
The  boats  of  the  tieet  were  immediately  busy  convey- 
ing three  thousand  three  hundred  land  forces,  under 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  up  the  James  River  to  form 
the  preconcerted  junction  with  those  under  Lafayette. 
Cornwallis,  as  Washington  had  foreseen,  meditated  a 
retreat  to  the  Carolinas.  It  was  too  late.  York  River 
was  blocked  up  by  French  ships;  James  River  was 
tilled  with  armed  vessels  covering  the  transportation  of 
the  troops.  Williamsburg  was  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
Seeing  his  retreat  cut  off  in  every  direction,  Cornwallis 
proceeded  to  strengthen  his  works ,  sending  off  repeated 
expresses  to  apprise  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  his  perilous 
situation. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  had  been  but  a  few  davs  an- 
chored within  the  Chesapeake,  and  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  seamen  were  absent,  conveying  the  tropps  up  James 
River,  when  Admiral  Graves,  who  then  commanded 
the  British  naval  force  on  the  American  coast,  appeared 
with  twent}'  sail  oft  the  capes  of  Virginia.  De  Grasse, 
anxious  to  protect  the  squadron  of  the  Count  de  Barras, 
which  was  expected  from  Rhode  Island,  and  which  it 
was    the    object    of    Graves    to    intercept,  immediately 
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slipped  his  cables  and  put  to  sea  with  twenty-four 
ships,  leaving  the  rest  to  blockade  York  and  James 
Rivers.  His  plan  was  to  occupy  the  enemy  by  partial 
actions  and  skillful  maneuvers,  so  as  to  retain  his  pos- 
session of  the  Chesapeake,  and  cover  the  arrival  of  De 
Barras.  Tiie  vans  of  the  two  fleets,  an(]  some  ships  of 
the  center,  engaged  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  7th  of  September.  The  conflict  soon  became  ani- 
mated. Several  ships  were  damaged,  and  many  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  De  Grasse,who  had 
the  advantage  of  the  wind, drew  off  after  sunset;  satisfied 
with  the  damage  done  and  sustained,  and  not  disposed 
for  a  general  action ;  nor  was  the  British  admiral  in- 
clined to  push  the  engagement  so  near  night,  and  on  a 
hostile  coast. 

One  of  his  ships  had  been  so  severely  handled,  that 
she  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  had  to  be  burnt.  For 
four  days  the  lleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other,  re- 
pairing damages  and  maneuvering, but  the  French, hav- 
ing still  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  maintained  their 
prudent  policy  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement.  At 
length  De  Grasse,  learning  that  De  Barras  was  arrived 
within  the  capes,  formed  a  junction  with  him,  and  re- 
turned with  him  to  his  former  anchoring  ground,  with 
two  English  frigates  which  he  had  captured.  Admiral 
Graves,  finding  the  Chesapeake  guarded  by  a  superior 
force  with  which  he  could  not  prudently  contend,  left 
the  coast  and  bore  away  for  New  York.  Under  con- 
voy of  the  squadron  of  De  Barras  came  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  land  forces  under  M.  de  Choisy,  with 
siege  artilier}'  and  military  stores.  From  Williamsburg, 
Washington  sent  forward  Count  Fersen,  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp    of    De    Rochambeau,  to   hurry  on    the 
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French  troops  with  all  possible  dispatch.  He  wrote  to  the 
same  purport  to  General  Lincoln:  "Every  day  we  now 
lose,"  said  he,  "is  comparatively  an  age;  as  soon  as  it 
is  in  our  power  with  safety,  we  ought  to  take  our  po- 
sition near  the  enemy.  Hurry  on,  then,  my  dear  sir, 
with  your  troops,  on  the  wings  of  speed.  The  want  of 
our  men  and  stores  is  now  all  that  retards  our  immedi- 
ate operations.  Lord  Cornwallis  is  improving  every 
moment  to  the  best  advantage;  and  everj'  day  that  is 
given  him  to  make  his  preparations  may  cost  us  many 
lives  to  encounter  them." 

Washington  learned  that  Admiral  de  Barras  had  an- 
ticipated his  wishes,  in  sending  transports  and  prize 
vessels  up  the  bay  to  assist  in  bringing  on  the  French 
troops.  Washington  and  De  Rochambeau,  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Chastellux  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du- 
portail,  embarked  on  the  i8th,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
which  had  been  captured  on  its  voyage  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York,  having  Lord  Howden  on  board,  and 
proceeding  down  James  River,came  the  next  morning  in 
sight  of  the  French  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  Lynn  Haven 
Bay,  just  under  the  point  of  Cape  Henry.  About  noon 
they  got  alongside  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Ville  de 
Paris, and  were  received  on  board  with  great  ceremony, 
and  naval  and  military  parade.  Admiral  de  Grasse  was 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  plain  in  his  address  and  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  business.  A  plan  of  cooperation 
was  soon  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  American  and  French  armies  from  the 
North,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  down  the 
Chesapeake  from  the  Head  of  Elk.  Business  being 
dispatched,  dinner  was  served,  after  which  the}'  were 
conducted  throughout  the  ships,  and  received  the  visits 
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of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  almost  all  of  whom  came  on 
board.  About  sunset  Washington  and  his  companions 
returned  on  board  their  own  little  ship;  when  the3'ards 
of  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were  manned,  and  a  parting 
salute  was  thundered  from  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

It  was  determined  that  a  large  part  of  the  French 
fleet  should  anchor  in  York  River;  four  or  Ave  vessels 
be  stationed  so  as  to  pass  up  and  down  James  River, 
and  a  batterj'  for  cannon  and  mortars  be  erected  with 
the  aid  of  the  allied  troops  on  Point  Comfort.  By  the 
25th  the  American  and  French  troops  were  mostly  ar- 
rived and  encamped  near  Williamsburg,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  decisive  blow.  Cornwallis 
had  fortified  Yorktown  by  seven  redoubts  and  six  bat- 
teries on  the  land  side, connected  by  intrenchments;  and 
there  was  a  line  of  batteries  along  the  river.  The  town 
was  flanked  on  each  side  b}'  deep  ravines  and  creeks 
emptying  into  York  River;  their  heads,  in  front  of  the 
town,  being  not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart.  The  enemy 
had  availed  themselves  of  these  natural  defenses,  in  the 
arrangement  of  extensive  outworks,  with  redoubts 
strengthened  by  abatis;  field-works  mounted  with  can- 
non, and  trees  cut  down  and  left  with  the  branches 
pointed  outward.  Gloucester  Point  had  likewise  been 
fortified.  Its  defense  was  confided  to  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Dundas,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men.  The 
enemy's  main  army  was  encamped  about  Yorktown, 
within  the  range  of  the  outer  redoubts  and  field-works. 

Washington  and  his  staff'  bivouacked  that  night  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.  He  slept  under  a  mulberry 
tree,  the  root  serving  for  his  pillow.  On  the  following 
morning  the  two  armies  drew  out  on  each  side  of  Bea- 
ver Dam  Creek.     The   Americans,  forming  the    right 
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wing,  took  station  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek;  the 
French,  forming  the  left  wing,  on  the  west.  That 
evening  Cornwallis  received  dispatches  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Dig- 
by,  and  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
with  about  five  thousand  troops,  would  sail  to  his  assist- 
ance probabl}'  on  the  5th  of  October.  That  night  his 
lordship  abandoned  his  outworks,  and  drew  his  troops 
within  the  town.  These  outworks  were  seized  upon 
the  next  morning  by  detachments  of  American  light  in- 
fantry and  French  troops,  and  served  to  cover  the  troops 
employed  in  throwing  up  breastworks.  The  combined 
French  and  American  forces  were  now  twelve  thou- 
sand strong,  exclusive  of  the  Virginia  militia  which 
Governor  Nelson  had  brought  into  the  field.  The  treas- 
ury of  Virginia  was  empty;  the  governor,  fearful  that 
the  militia  would  disband  for  want  of  pay,  pledged  his 
own  property  and  obtained  a  loan  at  his  individual  risk. 

Closing  in  on  Cornwallis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September  the  com- 
bined armies  marched  from  Williamsburg  towards  York- 
town,  abou'.  twelve  miles  distant,  and  encamped  at  night 
within  two  miles  of  it,  driving  in  the  pickets  and  some 
patrols  of  cavalry.  General  de  Choisy  was  sent  across 
York  River,  with  Lauzun's  legion  and  General  Weed- 
on"s  brigade  of  militia, to  watch  the  enemy  on  the  side  of 
Gloucester  Point.  By  the  first  of  October  the  line  of 
the  besiegers,  nearl}-  two  miles  from  the  works,  formed 
a  semicircle,  each  end  resting  on  the  river,  so  that  the 
investment  by  land  was  complete;  while  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  with  the  main  fleet,  remained  in  Lynn  Haven 
Bay,  to  keep  off  assistance  by  sea.  About  this  time 
the    Americans    threw  up  two    redoubts    in    the    night, 
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which,  on  being  discovered  in  the  morning,  were  se- 
verely cannonaded.  Three  of  the  men  were  killed  and 
several  severe!}'  wounded.  While  Washington  was 
superintending  the  works,  a  shot  struck  the  ground 
close  by  him,  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Evans,  chaplain  in  the  army,  who  was  standing  b}' 
him,  was  greatly  agitated.  Taking  off  his  hat  and 
showing  it  covered  with  sand,  "  See  here,  General,'' 
exclaimed  he.  "Mr.  Evans,"  said  Washington  with 
grave  pleasantry,  "you  had  better  carry  that  home,  and 
show  it  to  your  wife  and  children." 

The  besieged  army  began  now  to  be  greatlv  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  forage,  and  had  to  kill  many  of 
their  horses,  the  carcasses  of  which  were  continually 
floating  down  the  river.  In  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
October  Tarleton  with  his  legion  and  the  mounted  in- 
fantry were  passed  over  the  river  to  Gloucester  Point, to 
assist  in  foraging.  At  daybreak  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dundas  led  out  part  of  his  garrison  to  forage  the  neigh- 
boring country.  About  ten  o'clock  the  wagons  and 
bat  horses  laden  with  Indian  corn  were  returning,  and 
had  nearly  reached  York  River,  when  they  encoun- 
tered Lauzun  and  the  French  hussars  and  lancers.  A 
skirmish  ensued,  gallantly  sustained  on  each  side,  but 
the  superiority  of  Tarleton 's  horses  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage. General  Choisy  hastened  up  with  a  corps  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  to  support  the  hussars.  Tarleton 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the  conflict  came 
to  an  end.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  one  officer  and  eleven  men;  that  of  the  French  two 
officers  and  fourteen  hussars.  This  was  the  last  affair 
of  Tarleton  and  his  legion  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  next   day  General    Choisy,  being    reinforced  by  a 
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detachment  of  marines  from  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse,  cut 
ofT  all  communication  by  land  between  Gloucester  and 
the  country. 

A  severe  cannonade  was  then  opened  from  the  forti- 
fications; but  the  men  were  under  cover  and  continued 
working;  the  greatest  emulation  and  good-will  prevail- 
ing between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  allied  armies 
thus  engaged.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the  parallel 
was  completed,  and  two  or  three  batteries  were  ready 
to  fire  upon  the  town.  "General  Washington  put  the 
match  to  the  first  gun,"  sa3's  an  observer  who  was  pres- 
ent; "a  furious  discharge  of  cannon  and  mortars  im- 
mediately followed,  and  Earl  Cornwallis  received  his 
first  salutation." 

Governor  Nelson,  who  had  so  nobly  pledged  his  own 
property  to  raise  funds  for  the  public  service,  gave  an- 
other proof  of  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  was  asked  which  part  of  the  town  could  be 
most  effectively  cannonaded.  He  pointed  to  a  large 
handsome  house  on  a  rising  ground  as  the  probable 
headquarters  of  the  enemy.  It  proved  to  be  his  own. 
The  governor  had  an  uncle  in  the  town,  very  old,  and 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  had  been  for  thirty  3'ears 
secretary  under  the  royal  colonial  government, and  was 
still  called  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Revolution,  unfitted,  perhaps,  for  the  strug- 
gle, by  his  advanced  age  and  his  infirmities;  and  had 
remained  in  Yorktown  when  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English.  He  had  two  sons  in  Washington's  army,  who 
now  were  in  the  utmost  alarm  for  his  safety.  At  their 
request  Washington  sent  in  a  flag,  desiring  that  their 
father  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  place.  Corn- 
wallis   granted    the    request.     The    appearance  of  the 
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venerable  secretary,  his  stately  person,  noble  counte- 
nance and  gray  hairs,  commanded  respect  and  vener- 
ation. He  related  with  a  serene  visage  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  our  batteries.  His  house  had  received 
some  of  the  first  shots;  one  of  his  negroes  had  been 
killed,  and  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
been  so  battered  that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  them. 
The  cannonade  was  kept  up  almost  incessantly  for  three 
or  four  days  from  the  batteries  above  mentioned,  and 
from  three  others  managed  by  the  French. 

A  Scene  of  Magnificence  and  Horror. 

The  half-finished  works  of  the  enemy  suffered 
severely,  the  guns  were  dismounted  or  silenced,  and 
many  men  killed.  The  red-hot  shot  from  the  French 
batteries  northwest  of  the  town  reached  the  English 
shipping.  The  Charon,  a  forty-four  gun  ship,  and 
three  large  transports,  were  set  on  fire  by  them.  The 
flames  ran  up  the  rigging  to  the  tops  of  the  masts.  The 
conflagration,  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with 
the  accompanying  flash  and  thundering  of  cannon,  and 
snaring  and  bursting  shells;  and  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosions of  the  ships,  all  presented  a  scene  of  mingled 
magnificence  and  horror.  On  the  night  of  the  nth  the 
second  parallel  was  opened  by  the  Baron  Steuben's 
division,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  works. 

The  British  now  made  new  embrasures,  and  for  two 
or  three  days  kept  up  a  galling  fire  upon  those  at  work. 
The  latter  were  still  more  annoyed  by  the  flanking  fire 
of  two  redoubts  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
British  works.  As  they  enfiladed  the  intrenchments, 
and  were  supposed  also  to  command  the  communication 
between  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  it  was  resolved  to 
storm  them  both,  on  the  night  of  the  14th;  the  one 
nearest  the  river  by  a  detachment  of  Americans  com- 
manded by  Lafayette,  the   other   by  a  French   detach- 
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ment  led  by  the  Baron  de  Viomenil.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  regiment  of  Gatinais  were  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  French  detachment.  This  regiment  had  been  formed 
out  of  that  of  Auvergne,  of  which  De  Rochambeau  had 
been  colonel,  and  which,  by  its  brave  and  honorable 
conduct,  had  won  the  appellation  of  the  regiment 
D' Auvergne  sans  tache  (Auvergne  without  a  stain). 
In  the  arrangements  for  the  American  assault  Lafay- 
ette had  given  the  honor  of  leading  the  advance  to  his 
own  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gimat.  This 
instantly  touched  the  military  pride  of  Hamilton,  who 
exclaimed  against  it  as  an  unjust  preference.  Wash- 
ington sent  for  the  marquis,  and,  finding  that  it  really 
was  Hamilton's  tour  of  duty,  directed  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  it,  which  was  done.  It  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged that  Colonel  Gimat's  battalion  should  lead  the 
van,  and  be  followed  by  that  of  Hamilton,  and  that  the 
latter  should  command  the  whole  advanced  corps. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  rockets  were  sent 
up  as  signals  for  the  simultaneous  attack.  Hamilton, 
to  his  great  joy,  led  the  advance  of  the  Americans. 
The  men,  without  waiting  for  the  sappers  to  demolish 
the  abatis  in  regular  style,  pushed  them  aside  or  pulled 
them  down  with  their  hands,  and  scrambled  over,  like 
rough  bush-fighters.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  parapet, placing  one  foot  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier, 
who  knelt  on  one  knee  for  the  purpose.  The  men 
mounted  after  him.  Not  a  musket  was  fired.  The  re- 
doubt was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  one  sergeant  and  eight  pri- 
vates killed,  seven  officers  and  twenty-five  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  eight  killed  and  seventeen  taken  prison 
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ers.  Among  the  latter  was  Major  Campbell,  who  had 
commanded  the  redoubt.  The  French  stormed  the 
other  redoubt,  which  was  more  strongly  garrisoned, 
with  equal  gallantry  but  less  precipitation.  They  pro- 
ceeded according  to  rule.  The  soldiers  paused  while  the 
sappers  removed  the  abatis,  during  which  time  they 
were  exposed  to  a  destructive  tire,  and  lost  more  men 
than  did  the  Americans  in  their  headlong  attack.  As 
the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  who  led  the  party,  was  thus 
waiting, Major  Barbour,  Lafayette's  aide-de-camp, came 
through  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  marquis  letting  him  know  that  he  was  in 
his  redoubt,  and  wished  to  know  where  the  Baron  was. 

"Tell  the  marquis,"  replied  the  latter,  "that  I  am 
not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in  it  in  five  minutes." 

The  abatis  being  removed,  the  troops  rushed  to  the 
assault.  The  Chevalier  de  Lameth,  Lafayette's  ad- 
jutant-general, was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  of 
the  redoubt,  and  received  a  volley  at  arms'  length  from 
the  Hessians  who  manned  it.  Shot  through  both  knees, 
he  fell  back  into  the  ditch,  and  was  conveyed  away  un- 
der care  of  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Dumas.  The 
Count  de  Deuxponts,  leading  on  the  royal  grenadiers 
of  the  same  name, was  likewise  wounded.  The  grena- 
diers of  the  Gatinais  regiment  fought  with  true  Gallic 
fire.  One  third  of  them  were  slain,  and  among  them 
Captain  de  Sireuil,  a  valiant  officer  of  chasseurs;  but 
the  regiment  by  its  bravery  on  this  occasion  regained 
from  the  king  its  proud  name  of  the  Royal  Auvergne. 
Washington  was  an  intensely  excited  spectator  of  these 
assaults,  on  the  result  of  which  so  much  depended.  He 
had  dismounted,  given  his  horse  to  a  servant,  and  taken 
his  stand  in  the  grand  battery  with  Generals  Knox  and 
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Lincoln  and  their  staffs.  The  risk  he  ran  of  a  chance 
shot,  while  watching  the  attack  through  an  embrasure, 
made  those  about  him  uneasy.  One  of  his  aides-de- 
camp ventured  to  observe  that  the  situation  was  very 
much  exposed. 

"If  you  think  so,"  replied   he   gravely,  "you  are  at 
liberty  to  step  back." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  musket  ball  struck    the   cannon 
in  the  embrasure,  rolled  along  it,  and  fell    at   his   feet. 
General  Knox  grasped  his  arm.      "My  dear  General," 
exclaimed  he,  "we  can't  spare  3'ou  yet."  "It  is  a  spent 
ball,"  replied  Washington  quietly;  "no  harm  is  done." 
When  all  wa.s  over   and    the    redoubts   were  taken,  he 
drew  a   long  breath,  and    turning    to   Knox,  observed, 
*'The  work  is  done,    and  well  doneP''     Then  he  called 
to  his  servant,  "William,  brina  me  mv  horse."     In  his 
dispatches  he  declared    that  in    these    assaults    nothing 
could    exceed    the    firmness   and  bravery  of  the  troops. 
Lafayette  also  testified  to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, "whose  well-known   talents  and  gallantry,"  writes 
he,  "were  on  this  occasion  most  conspicuous  and  serv- 
iceable."    The  redoubts  thus  taken  were  included   the 
same  night  in  the  second    parallel,  and  howitzers  were 
mounted  upon  them  the  following  da}'.   The  capture  of 
them  reduced  Lord  Cornwallis  almost  to  despair.    Writ- 
ing that    same    day  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  observes, 
''My  situation  now  becomes  very  critical;   we  dare  not 
show  a    gun    to   their    old    batteries,  and  I  expect   that 
their   new   ones  will    open    to-morrow    morning.      The 
safety  of  the   place    is,  therefore,  so    precarious,  that  I 
cannot  recommend  that  the  fleet  and    army  should    run 
great  risk  in  endeavoring  to  save  us." 

The  second  parallel  was  now  nearly  ready  to  open. 
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C(irnvvallis  dreaded  the  effect  of  its  batteries  on  his  al- 
rxiost  dismantled  works.  To  retard  the  danger  as  much 
as  possible,  he  ordered  an  attack  on  two  of  the  batteries 
that  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  forwardness.  It  was 
made  a  little  before  daybreak  of  the  i6th,  b}'  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Abercrombie.  He  divided  his  forces ; 
a  detachment  of  guards  and  a  compan}-  of  grenadiers 
attacked  one  battery,  and  a  corps  of  light  infantry  the 
other.  The  redoubts  which  covered  the  batteries  were 
forced  in  gallant  style,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery 
hastily  spiked.  By  this  time  the  supporting  troops  from 
the  trenches  came  up,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  leaving  behind  seven  or  eight  dead  and  six 
prisoners.  The  French  who  had  guard  of  this  part  of 
the  trenches  had  four  officers  and  twelve  privates  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  Americans  lost  one  sergeant. 
The  mischief  had  been  done  too  hastily.  The  spikes 
were  easily  extracted,  and  before  evening  all  the  bat- 
teries and  the  parallel  were  nearly  complete.  At  this 
time  the  garrison  could  not  show  a  gun  on  the  side  of 
the  works  exposed  to  attack,  and  the  shells  were  nearly 
expended ;  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 

Rather  than  surrender,  Cornwallis  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  escape.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  sixteen 
large  boats  were  secreth-  prepared;  a  detachment  was 
appointed  to  remain  and  capitulate  for  the  town's  peo- 
ple, the  sick  and  the  wounded  ;  a  large  part  of  the  troops 
were  transported  to  the  Gloucester  side  of  the  river  be- 
fore midnight,  and  the  second  division  had  actually 
embarked,  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  scat- 
tered the  boats,  and  drove  them  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  river.     They  were    collected  with  difficulty* 
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It  was  now  too  late  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  second 
division  before  daybreak,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
get  back  the  division  which  had  already  crossed.  It 
was  not  done  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  troops  in  recrossing  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
American  batteries. 

The  hopes  of  Cornwailis  were  now  at  an  end.  His 
works  were  tumbling  in  ruins  about  him,  under  an  in- 
cobsant  cannonade;  his  garrison  was  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  sickness  and  death,  and  exhausted  by  constant 
watching  and  severe  duty.  Unwilling  to  expose  the 
residue  of  the  brave  troops  which  had  stood  by  him  so 
faithfull}',  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  an  assault, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  successful,  he  ordered  a  par- 
le}'  to  be  beaten  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  October,  and  dispatched  a  flag  with  a  letter 
to  Washington  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  officers  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  side  to  meet  and  settle  terms  for  the 
surrender  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester.  Wash- 
ington felt  unwilling  to  grant  such  delay,  when  rein- 
forcements might  be  on  the  way  for  Cornwailis  from 
New  York.  In  reply,  therefore,  he  requested  that, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  his  lordship's 
proposals  might  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  American 
lines,  for  which  purpose  a  suspension  of  hostilities  dur- 
ing two  hours  from  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  would  be 
granted.  This  was  complied  with;  but  as  the  proposals 
offered  by  Cornwailis  were  not  all  admissible,  Washing- 
ton drew  up  a  schedule  of  such  terms  as  he  would 
grant,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  lordship.  The  armistice 
was  prolonged.  Commissioners  met,  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles   and    Lieutenant-Colonel    Laurens  on  the  part 
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of  the  allies;  Colonel   Dundas   and   Major  Ross  on  the 
part  of  the  British. 

The  Surrender. 

After  much  discussion,  a  rough  draft  was  made  of 
the  terms  of  capitulation  to  be  submitted  to  the  British 
general.  These  Washington  caused  to  be  promptly 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  Lord  Cornvvallis  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  with  a  note  expressing  his  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  that  the  garrison  would  be  ready  to  march  out  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  on  the  same 
day,  the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were 
surrendered  to  General  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  army  ;  and  the  ships  of  war,  trans- 
ports and  other  vessels,  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  as 
commander  of  the  French  fleet.  The  garrison  of  York- 
town  and  Gloucester,  including  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  seamen  of  every  denomination,  were  to  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  combined  army;  the  land 
force  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  the 
seamen  to  the  King  of  France. 

An  eye-witness  has  given  us  a  graphic  description  of 
the  ceremony.  "At  about  12  o'clock  the  combined 
army  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  the  Americans  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  the 
French  on  the  left.  Washington,  mounted  on  a  noble 
steed,  and  attended  by  his  staff,  was  in  front  of  the 
former;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  his  suite,  of  the 
latter.  The  French  troops,  in  complete  uniform,  a-nd 
well  equipped,  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  had 
marched  to  the  ground  with  a  band  of  music  playing, 
which  was  a  novelty  in  the  American  service.  The 
American  troops,  but  part   in    uniform,  and  all  in  gar^ 
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ments  much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  had  a  spirited, 
soldierlike  air,  and  were  not  the  worse  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen  for  bearing  the  marks  of  hard  service 
and  great  privations.  The  concourse  of  spectators 
from  the  country  seemed  equal  in  number  to  the  mili- 
tary, yet  silence  and  order  prevailed.  About  two 
o'clock  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and  passed  through 
with  shouldered  arms,  slow  and  solemn  steps,  colors 
cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  march.  The}'  v\ere 
well  clad,  having  been  furnished  with  new  suits  prior 
to  the  capitulation.  They  were  led  by  General  O'Hara 
on  horseback,  who,  riding  up  to  General  Washington, 
took  off  his  hat  and  apologized  for  the  non-appearance 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  account  of  indisposition.  Wash- 
ington received  him  with  dignified  courtes}',  but  pointed 
to  Major-General  Lincoln  as  the  officer  who  was  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  garrison.  By  him  they 
were  conducted  into  a  field  where  the}'  were  to  ground 
their  arms.  In  passing  through  the  line  formed  by  the 
allied  army,  their  march  was  careless  and  irregular, 
and  their  aspect  sullen,  the  order  to  'ground  arms' 
was  given  by  their  platoon  officers  with  a  tone  of  deep 
chagrin,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  threw  down  their 
muskets  with  a  violence  sufficient  to  break  them.  This 
ceremony  over,  they  were  conducted  back  to  York- 
town,  to  remain  under  guard  until  removed  to  their 
places  of  destination." 

The  number  of  prisoners  made  by  the  capitulation(sa3'S 
Holmes'  Annals)  amounted  to  7,073,  of  whom  5,950 
were  rank  and  file;  six  commissioned,  and  twenty-eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  had  previously 
been  captured  in  the  two  redoubts,  or  in  the  sortie  of 
the  garrison.     The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison    dur- 
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ing  the  siege,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, amounted 
to  552.  That  of  the  combined  army  in  killed  was  about 
300.  The  combined  army  to  which  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered, was  estimated  at  16,000,  of  whom  7,000  were 
French,  5,500  continentals,  and  3,500  militia. 

On  the  following  morning,  Washington  in  general 
orders  congratulated  the  allied  armies  on  the  recent 
victory, awarding  high  praise  to  the  officers  and  troops, 
both  French  and  American,  for  their  conduct  during 
che  siege,  and  specifying  by  name  several  of  the  gen- 
erals and  other  officers  who  had  especially  distinguished 
themselves.  Cornwallis  felt  deeply  the  humiliation  of 
this  close  to  all  his  wide  and  wild  campaigning,  and 
was  made  the  more  sensitive  on  the  subject  by  circum- 
stances of  which  he  soon  became  apprised.  On  the 
very  day  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms  before  Yorktown,the  lingering  armament  intended 
for  his  relief  sailed  from  New  York.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  two  fifty-gun  ships,  and 
eight  frigates,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  best  troops.  Sir  Henry  arrived  off  the  Capes 
of  Virginia  on  the  24th.  He  hovered  oil  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  until  the  29th,  when,  having  fully  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  come  too  late,  he  turned  his  tardy 
prows  toward  New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rejoicings  which  Washington 
had  commenced  with  appropriate  solemnities  in  the 
victorious  camp,  had  spread  throughout  the  Union. 
"Cornwallis  is  taken!"  was  the  universal  acclaim.  It 
was  considered  a  death  blow  to  the  war.  Congress  gave- 
way  to  transports  of  joy.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the 
commander-in-chief,to  the  Counts  De  Rochambeau  and 
De  Grasse,  to  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  generally, 
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and  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  especially. 
Two  stands  of  colors,  trophies  of  the  capitulation,  were 
voted  to  Washington,  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance  to 
De  Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse;  and  it  was  decreed 
that  a  marble  column,  commemorative  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  their  associated  arms,  should  be  erected 
in  Yorktown.  Far  different  was  the  feeling  of  the 
British  ministry  when  the  news  of  the  event  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Lord  George  Germain 
was  the  first  to  announce  it  to  Lord  North  at  his  office 
in  Downing  Street.  "And  how  did  he  take  it?"  was 
the  inquiry.  "As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the 
breast,"  replied  Lord  George,  "for  he  opened  his 
arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  'O  GodI  it  is  all  over!"' 

Washington  would  have  followed  up  the  reduction  of 
Yorktown  by  a  combined  operation  against  Charleston, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Grasse  on  the 
subject,  but  the  count  alleged  in  repl}?  that  the  orders 
of  his  court,  ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagements 
with  the  Spaniards,  rendered  it  impossible  to  remain 
the  necessar}'  time  for  the  operation.  The  prosecution 
of  the  Southern  war,  therefore,  upon  the  broad  scale 
which  Washington  had  contemplated,  had  to  be  relin- 
quished; and  he  detached  two  thousand  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Continental  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  for  the  support  of  Greene,  trusting  that, 
with  this  aid,  he  would  be  able  to  command  the  interior 
of  South  Carolina,  and  confine  the  enemy  to  the  town 
of  Charleston. 

Other  Events. 

A  dissolution  of  the  combined  forces  now  took  place. 
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The  Marquis  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops  on  the 
last  of  October,  and  the  Count  de  Grasse  made  sail  on 
the  4th  of  November,  taking  with  him  two  beautiful 
horses  which  Washington  had  presented  to  him  in  token 
of  cordial  regard.  The  British  prisoners  were  marched 
to  Winchester  in  Virginia,  and  Frederickstown  in 
Maryland,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers sailed  for  New  York  on  parole.  The  main  part 
of  the  American  army  embarked  for  the  Head  of  Elk, 
and  returned  northward  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln,  to  be  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  the  Jerseys 
and  on  the  Hudson.  The  French  army  were  to  remain 
for  the  winter,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  established  his  headquarters  at  Williamsburg. 
Washington  left  Yorktown  on  the  5th  of  November. 

We  have  seen  how  repeatedly  his  steady  mind  had 
been  exercised  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  in  buo3nng  up  the  public  heart  when  sinking 
into  despondency.  He  had  now  an  opposite  task  to 
perform,  to  guard  against  an  overweening  confidence 
inspired  by  the  recent  triumph.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Greene,  he  writes:  "I  shall  remain  but  a  few  days 
here,  and  shall  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  when  I  shall 
attempt  to  stimulate  Congress  to  the  best  improvements 
of  our  late  success,  by  taking  the  most  vigorous  and 
effectual  measures  to  be  ready  for  an  early  and  decisive 
campaign  the  next  year." 

In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  who,  having  obtained  from 
Congress  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  was  about  to 
sail,  he  says:  ''I  owe  it  to  your  friendship  and  to  my 
affectionate  regard  for  you,  my  dear  marquis,  not  to 
let  you  leave  this  country,  without  carrying  with  you 
fresh  marks  of  my  attachment  to  you,  and  new  expres- 
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sions  of  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  your  military  con- 
duct, and  other  important  services  in  the  course  of  the 
last  campaign."  In  reply  to  inquiries  which  the  mar- 
quis had  made  respecting  the  operations  of  the  coming 
year,  he  declares  that  everything  must  depend  abso- 
lutely for  success  upon  the  naval  force  to  be  employed 
in  these  seas  and  the  time  of  its  appearance.  ''A  doubt 
did  not  exist,  nor  does  it  at  this  moment,  in  any  man's 
mind,  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  British  force  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  if  the  Count  de  Grasse  could 
have  extended  his  cooperations  two  months  longer." 
Towards  the  end  of  November,  Washington  was  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Congress  received  him  with  dis- 
tinguished honors. 

He  again  established  his  headquarters  atNewburgon 
the  Hudson.  The  solicitude  felt  by  him  on  account  of 
the  universal  relaxation  of  the  sinews  of  war,  was  not 
allayed  by  reports  of  pacific  speeches,  and  motions  made 
in  the  British  parliament,  which  might  be  delusive. 
''No  nation,"  said  he,  "ever  yet  suffered  in  treaty  by 
preparing,  even  in  the  moment  of  negotiation, most  vig- 
orously for  the  field." 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  May, 
1782,  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
solicited  his  recall.  In  a  letter  dated  May  7th,  Sir  Guy 
informed  Washington  of  his  being  joined  with  Admiral 
Digby  in  the  commission  of  peace;  he  transmitted  at 
the  same  time  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  March  respecting  an 
address  to  the  king  in  favor  of  peace;  and  of  a  bill  re-' 
ported  in  consequence  thereof,  authorizing  the  king  to 
conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  revolted  provinces 
of  North  America. 
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The  year  1782  passed  under  a  waiting  policy,  with 
skirmishing  only  on  both  sides.  England  was  proffer- 
ing treaties,  but  not  suspending  hostilities.  Both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and 
the  spring  of  1783  had  arrived. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and 
Admiral  Digby  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Washington,  in- 
forming him  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had 
alread}'  been  commenced  at  Paris  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  would  be  proposed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  British  commissioner,  instead  of 
being  made  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.  Even  yet, 
Washington  was  wary.  "From  the  former  infatuation, 
duplicity,  and  perverse  system  of  British  policy,"  said 
he,  "I  confess  I  am  induced  to  doubt  everything;  to 
suspect  everything."  No  offers  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  general  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, and,  although  the  British  commanders  were  in  a 
manner  tied  down, by  the  resolves  of  the  Plouse  of  Com- 
mons, to  a  defensive  war  only  in  the  United  States, 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  transport  part  of  their  force 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  act  against  the  French  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter.  He  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  advising  him,  for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  American  army.  The 
junction  took  place  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  French  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry 
to  Verplanck's  Point,  where  the  American  forces  were 
paraded  under  arms  to  welcome  them.  The  clothing 
and  arms  recently  received  from  France  or  captured  at 
Yorktown,  enabled  them  to  make  an  unusually  respect- 
able appearance.     The  French  army  encamped  on   the 
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left  of  the  American,  near  the  Crompond,  about  ten 
miles  from  Verplanck's  Point.  The  greatest  good-will 
continued  to  prevail  between  the  allied  forces,  though 
the  Americans  had  but  little  means  of  showing  hospi- 
tality to  their  gay  Gallic  friends. 

DisafTection  in  the  Army. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at  Newburg. 
In  the  leisure  and  idleness  of  a  winter  camp,  the  dis- 
contents of  the  army  had  time  to  ferment.  The  arrear- 
ages of  pay  became  a  topic  of  constant  and  angry 
comment, as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  granting  half-pay  to  officers  who  should 
serve  to  the  end  of  the  war,  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  national  treasury  was  empt}^ ;  the  states  were  slow 
to  tax  themselves;  the  resource  of  foreign  loans  was 
nearly  exhausted.  The  articles  of  confederation  re- 
quired the  concurrence  of  nine  states  to  any  act  appro- 
priating money.  There  had  never  been  nine  states  in 
favor  of  the  half-pay  establishment;  was  it  probable 
that  as  many  would  concur  in  the  payment  of  claims 
known  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  support  of  men,  who, 
the  necessity  for  their  services  being  at  an  end,  might 
be  regarded  as  drones  in  the  communit}-?  A  memorial 
to  Congress  in  December,  from  the  officers  in  camp, 
on  behalf  of  the  army,  represented  the  hardships  of  the 
case,  and  proposed  that  a  specific  sum  should  be  granted 
them  for  the  money  actually  due,  and  as  a  commutation 
for  half-pay. 

The  memorial  gave  rise  to  animated  and  long  dis- 
cussions in  Congress.  Some  members  were  for  admit- 
ting the  claims  as  founded  on  engagements  entered  into 
bv  the  nation;  others  were  for  referring  them  to  the 
respective    states    of    the    claimants.     On  the    loth   of 
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March,  1783,  an  anonymous  paper  was  circulated 
through  the  camp,  calling  a  meeting  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  day,  of  the  general  and  field  officers,  of  an 
officer  from  each  compan}',  and  a  delegate  from  the 
medical  statT,  to  consider  a  letter  just  received  from 
their  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  meas- 
ures, if  any,  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress 
of  grievances  which  they  seemed  to  have  solicited  in 
vain.  On  the  following  morning  an  anonymous  address 
(written,  as  he  subsequently  avowed,  by  Gen.  John 
Armstrong),  to  the  officers  of  the  army  was  privately 
put  into  circulation.  It  professed  to  be  from  a  fellow 
soldier,  who  had  shared  in  their  toils  and  mingled  in 
their  dangers,  and  who  till  very  lately  had  believed  in 
the  justice  of  his  countr}-. 

"After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,''  observed  he, 
••the  object  for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought 
within  our  reach.  Your  suffering  courage  has  conducted 
the  United  States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  war;  it  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independ- 
ency, and  peace  returns  to  bless — whom?  a  country 
willing  to  redress  your  wrongs,  cherish  your  worth, 
and  reward  your  services?  a  countr}-  courting  your  re- 
turn to  private  life,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles 
of  admiration?  Or  is  it  rather  a  country  that  tramples 
upon  your  rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and  insults  j'our 
distress?  Have  you  not  more  than  once  suggested  your 
wishes  and  made  known  your  wants  to  Congress — wants 
and  wishes  which  gratitude  and  policy  should  have  an- 
ticipated, rather  than  evaded?  How  have  you  been 
answered?  Let  the  letter,  which  you  are  called  to  con- 
sider to-morrow, make  reply.  If  you  have  sense  enough 
to   discover,  and    spirits    sufficient    to  oppose    tyranny, 
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under  whatever  garb  it  ma}'  assume,  whether  it  be  the 
plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid  robe  of 
roj'alty ;  if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a  people  and  cause,  between  men  and  principles; 
awake,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves! 
If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effort  is  in 
vain;  and  your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as  your 
entreaties  now.'' 

Washington's  Heroic  Conduct. 

This  dangerous  appeal  called  for  the  full  exercise  of 
Washington's  characteristic  firmness,  caution  and  dis- 
crimination. With  a  view  to  counteract  its  effects,  he 
requested  a  like  meeting  of  officers  on  the  15th  instant, 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  deputed  to  Congress. 
■'After  mature  deliberation,"  added  he,  "they  will  de- 
vise what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  most 
rational  and  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  just  and  im- 
portant object  in  view."  On  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
March,  the  meeting  took  place.  Washington  had  pre- 
viously sent  for  the  officers,  one  by  one,  in  private,  and 
enlarged  on  the  loss  of  character  to  the  whole  army, 
that  would  result  from  intemperate  resolutions.  General 
Gates  was  called  to  the  chair.  Washington  rose  and 
apologized  for  appearing  there,  which  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  do  when  he  issued  the  order  directing  the  as- 
semblage. The  diligence,  however,  which  had  been 
used  in  circulating  anonymous  writings,  rendered  it 
necessary  he  should  give  his  sentiments  to  the  army. 

"  If  my  conduct  heretofore,"  said  he,  "  has  not  evinced 
to  you  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  arm}', 
my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  un- 
availing and  improper.  But  as  I  was  among  the  first 
who  embarked  in  the  cause   of  our  common    country; 
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as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  moment,  but  when 
called  from  you  on  public  duty;  as  I  have  been  the 
constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distress,  and 
not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits  ; 
as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation 
as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  army;  as  my 
heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard 
its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen  when  the 
mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it;  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  at  this  last  stage  of  the  war  that  I 
am  inditlerent  to  its  interests.  For  mvself,  a  recollec- 
tion  of  the  cheerful  assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I 
have  experienced  from  you  under  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  and  the  sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I 
have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige 
me  to  declare,  in  this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that 
for  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils 
and  dangers,  and  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far 
as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe 
my  country  and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect, 
3'ou  may  fully  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  my  abilities.  While  I  give  you  these  assurances, 
let  me  entreat  3'ou,  gentlemen,  not  to  take  any  meas- 
ures which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will 
lessen  the  dignit}'  and  sully  the  glory  you  have  hitherto 
maintained; — let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted 
faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in 
tlie  purity  of  the  intentions  of  Congress;  that,  previous 
to  your  dissolution  as  an  arm}',  they  will  cause  all  your 
accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago;  and 
that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their 
power  to  reiider  ample  justice  to  you  for  your    faithful 
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and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your 
own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  human- 
ity, and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national  char- 
acter of  America,  to  express  j^our  utmost  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  man  who  wishes,  under  specious  pre- 
tenses, to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and 
who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil 
discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  republic  in  blood.  Give 
one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism 
and  patient  virtue;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  ex- 
hibited to  mankind; — 'Had  this  da}'  been  wanting,  the 
world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.'" 

Major  Shaw,  who  was  present,  and  from  whose 
memoir  we  note  this  scene,  relates  that  Washington, 
after  concluding  the  address,  read  the  first  paragraph 
of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  Jones,  a  member  of 
Congress,  made  a  short  pause,  took  out  his  spectacles, 
and  begged  the  indulgence  of  his  audience  while  he 
put  them  on,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
Q^rown  gray  in  their  service,  and  now  found  himself 
growing  blind.  "'There  was  something,"  adds  Shaw, 
"so  natural,  so  unaffected,  in  this  appeal,  as  rendered 
it  superior  to  the  most  studied  oratory;  it  forced  its  way 
to  the  heart,  and  you  might  see  sensibility  moisten 
every  eye.  Happ}'  for  America,  that  she  has  a  patriot 
army,  and  equally  so  that  Washington  is  its  leader.  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  I  have  had  in  seeing  this 
great  man  in  a  variety  of  situations; — calm  and  in- 
trepid when  the  battle  raged;  patient   and    persevering 
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under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  moderate  and  possess- 
ing himself  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  Great  as  these 
qualifications  deservedly  render  him,  he  never  appeared 
to  me  more  trul}'  so  than  at  the  assembly  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  On  other  occasions  he  has  been  supported 
by  the  exertions  of  an  army  and  the  countenance  of  his 
friends;  but  on  this  he  stood  single  and  alone.  There 
was  no  saying  where  the  passions  of  an  army,  which 
were  not  a  little  inflamed,  might  lead;  but  it  was  gener- 
ally allowed  that  further  forbearance  was  dangerous, 
and  moderation  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  appeared, not  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
but,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  them;  and  for  a  dread- 
ful moment  the  interests  of  the  army  and  its  general 
seemed  to  be  in  competition!  He  spoke, — every  doubt 
was  dispelled,  and  the  tide  of  patriotism  rolled  again  in 
its  wonted  course.  Illustrious  man!  What  he  says  of 
the  army  may  vsith  equal  justice  be  applied  to  his  own 
character- — 'Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had 
never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining.'" 

The  moment  Washington  retired  from  the  assem- 
blage, a  resolution  was  moved  by  the  warm-hearted 
Knox,  seconded  by  General  Putnam,  and  passed 
unanimously,  assuring  him  that  the  officers  reciprocated 
his  affectionate  expressions  with  the  greatest  sincerity 
of  which  the  hu:nan  heart  is  capable.  Then  followed 
resolutions,  declaring  that  no  circumstances  of  distress 
or  danger  should  induce  a  conduct  calculated  to  sulh' 
the  reputation  and  glory  acquired  at  the  price  of  their 
blood  and  eight  years'  faithful  services;  that  they  con- 
tinued to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  Con<^n-ess  and  their  country;  and  that  the  commander 
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in-chief  should  be  requested  to  write  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  earnestly  entreating  a  speedy  decision  on 
the  late  address  forwarded  by  a  committet  of  the  army. 
A  letter  was  accordingly  written  by  Washington, 
breathing  that  generous,  yet  well-tempered  spirit,  with 
which  he  ever  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  army.  "  The  result 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention  of  officers,'' 
said  he,"  which  I  have  the  honor  of  enclosing  to  your 
Excellency  for  the  inspection  of  Congress, will, I  flatter 
myself, be  considered  as  the  last  glorious  proof  of  patriot- 
ism which  could  have  been  given  by  men  who  aspired 
to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot  army,  and  will  not  only 
confirm  their  claim  to  the  justice,  but  will  increase 
their  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  countr3\  A  country, 
rescued  by  their  arms  from  impending  ruin,  will  never 
leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  gratitude."  The  subject  was 
again  taken  up  in  Congress,  nine  states  concurred  in  a 
resolution  commuting  the  half  pay  into  a  sum  equal  to 
five  years'  whole  pay;  and  the  whole  matter,  at  one 
moment  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  republic, through 
the  temperate  wisdom  of  Washington  was  happily 
adjusted. 

Cessation  of  Hostilities. 

At  length  arrived  the  wished-for  news  of  peace.  A 
general  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
January.  An  armed  vessel,  the  Triumph,  belonging 
to  the  Count  d'Estaing's  squadron,  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia from  Cadiz,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  bringing  a  let- 
ter from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  communicating  the  intelligence.  In  a  few 
days  Sir  Guy  Carleton  informed  Washington  by  letter, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties by  sea  and  land.   A  similar  proclamation  issued  by 
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Congress,  was  received  by  Washington  on  the  17th 
of  April.  The  troops  expected  that  a  speedy  discharge 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  proclamation.  Most 
of  them  could  not  distinguish  between  a  proclamation 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  definite  declaration  of 
peace,  and  might  consider  any  further  claim  on  their 
military  services  an  act  of  injustice.  It  was  becoming 
difficult  to  enforce  the  discipline  necessarj^  to  the  coher- 
ence of  an  army.  Washington  earnestly  entreated  a 
prompt  determination  on  the  part  of  Congress,  as  to 
what  was  to  be  the  period  of  the  services  of  these  men, 
and  how  he  was  to  act  respecting  their  discharge.  He 
urged  that,  in  discharging  those  who  had  been  engaged 
"for  the  war,"  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  them,  as  their 
own  property  and  as  a  gratuity,  their  small  arms  and 
accouterments.  "This,  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, would  be  deemed  an  honorable  testimonial  from 
Congress  of  the  regard  they  bear  to  these  distinguished 
worthies,  and  the  sense  they  had  of  their  suffering  vir- 
tues and  services.  These  constant  companions  of  their 
toils,  preserved  with  sacred  attention,  would  be  handed 
down  from  the  present  possessors  to  their  children,  as 
honorary  badges  of  bravery  and  military  merit;  and 
would  probably  be  brought  forth  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, with  pride  and  exultation,  to  be  improved  with 
the  same  military  ardor  and  emulation  in  the  hands  of 
posterity, as  they  have  been  used  by  their  forefathers  in 
the  present  establishment  and  foundation  of  our  national 
independence  and  glory." 

He  notified  in  general  orders,  that  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  should  be  proclaimed  at  noon  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  read  in  the  evening  at  the   head  of   every 
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regiment  and  corps  of  the  army,  ''after  which,"  adds 
he,  ''the  chaplains  with  the  several  brigades  will  render 
thanks  to  Almight}'  God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly 
for  his  overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory, 
and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations." 
Having  noticed  that  this  auspicious  day,  the  19th  of 
i^pril,  completed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  and  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  eventful  conflict  at  Lexington, 
he  went  on  in  general  orders,  to  impress  upon  the  army 
a  proper  idea  of  the  dignified  part  they  were  called 
upon  to  act.  "The  generous  task  for  which  we  tirst 
flew  to  arms  being  accomplished;  the  liberties  of  our 
countr}'  being  fully  acknowledged,  and  firmly  secured, 
and  the  characters  of  those  who  have  persevered  through 
every  extremity  of  hardship,  suffering  and  danger, 
being  immortalized  by  the  illustrious  appellation  of  the 
patriot  army,  nothing  now  remains  but  for  the  actors 
of  this  might}'  scene  to  preserve  a  perfect,  unvarying 
consistency  of  character,  through  the  very  last  act,  to 
close  the  drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire  from  the 
military  theater  with  the  same  approbation  of  angels 
and  men  which  has  crowned    all    their    former  virtuous 

actions.*' 

The  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  president  pro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress,  that  the  service  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  war  did  not  expire  until  the  rati- 
fication of  the  definitive  articles  of  peace;  but  that  the 
commander-in-chief  might  grant  furloughs  to  such  as 
he  thought  proper,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take  their  arms  with  them.  Washington  availed  him- 
self freely  of  this  permission;  furloughs  were  granted 
without  stint;  the  men  set  out  singly  or  in  small  parties 
for  their  rustic  homes, and  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
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were  avoided  of  disbanding  large  masses  at  a  time,  of 
impaid  soldiery.  Now  and  then  were  to  be  seen  three 
or  four  in  a  group,  bound  probably  to  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, beguiling  the  way  with  camp  jokes  and  camp 
stories.  The  war-worn  soldier  was  alwa_vs  kindly  re- 
ceived at  the  farm-house  along  the  road.  The  men  thus 
dismissed  on  furloughs  were  never  called  upon  to  re- 
join the  army.  Once  at  home,  they  sank  into  domestic 
life;  their  weapons  were  hung  up  over  their  fireplaces; 
military  trophies  of  the  Revolution  to  be  prized  bj' 
future  generations. 

Then  came  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  English  arm}'.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Washington 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of  the  army.  The 
opinion  of  it  breathes  that  aspiration  after  the  serene 
quiet  of  private  life,  which  had  been  his  dream  of  hap- 
piness throughout  the  storms  and  trials  of  his  anxious 
career,  but  tlie  full  fruition  of  which  he  was  never  to 
realize.  "The  great  object,"  said  he,  "for  which  I 
!rad  the  honor  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of 
my  country  being  accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing 
to  return  to  that  domestic  retirement  which,  it  is  well 
known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  reluctance:  a  retirement 
for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  sigh,  through  a  long 
and  painful  absence,  and  in  which  (remote  from  the 
noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose."  His 
letter  then  described  the  enviable  condition  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America.  "Sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  a  vast 
tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  various  soils 
and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  coveniences  of  life;   and  acknowledged 
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possessors  of  absolute  freedom  and  independence." 
"This  is  the  time,"  said  he,  "of  their  political  proba- 
tion; this  is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  turned  upon  them;  this  is  the  moment  to 
establish  or  ruin  their  national  character  forever.  This 
is  the  favorable  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  fed- 
eral government  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends 
of  its  institution;  or  this  may  be  the  moment  for  relax- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Union, annihilating  the  cement  of 
the  confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become  the  sport 
of  European  politics,  which  may  play  one  state  against 
another  to  prevent  their  growing  importance,  and  to 
serve  their  own  interested  purposes." 

He  then  proceeded  abl}'  and  eloquently  to  discuss 
what  he  considered  the  four  things  essential  to  the  well- 
being,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  power.  First.  An  indissoluble  union 
of  the  states  under  one  federal  head,  and  a  perfect  ac- 
quiescence of  the  several  states,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  vested  in  such  a  head  by  the  constitution. 
Second,  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice  in  discharg- 
ing debts  and  fulfilling  contracts  made  by  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Third.  The 
adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment  in  which  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  militia  throughout  the 
Union  on  a  regular,  uniform  and  efficient  footing.  "The 
militia  of  this  country,"  said  he,  "must  be  considered 
as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual 
resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the  whole."  Fourth. 
A  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
forget  local  prejudices  and  policies;  to  make  mutual 
concessions,  and  to  sacrifice  individual  advantages  to 
the  interests  of  the  community. 
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These  four  things  Washington  pronounced  the  pillars 
on  which  the  glorious  character  must  be  supported. 
"Liberty  is  the  basis;  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap 
the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under  what- 
ever specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the 
bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  punishment  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country." 

By  a  proclamation  of  Congress,  dated  i8th  of  Octo- 
ber, all  officers  and  soldiers  absent  on  furlough  were 
discharged  from  further  service;  and  all  others  who 
had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war,  were  to  be  dis- 
charged from  and  after  the  3rd  of  November.  A  small 
force  only,  composed  of  those  who  had  enlisted  for  a 
definite  time,  were  to  be  retained  in  service  until  the 
peace  establishment  should  be  organized.  In  general 
orders  of  November  2nd,  Washington,  after  adverting 
to  this  proclamation,  adds:  "It  only  remains  for  the 
commander-in-chief  to  address  himself  once  more,  and 
that  for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
however  widely  dispersed  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed them  may  be,  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate  and 
a  long  farewell."  He  then  goes  on  to  make  them  one  of 
those  paternal  addresses  which  so  eminently  character- 
ize his  relationship  with  his  army, so  different  from  that 
of  any  other  commander.  He  takes  a  brief  view  of  the 
glorious  struggle  from  which  they  had  just  emerged; 
the  unpromising  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
undertaken  it,  and  the  signal  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  behalf  of  their  feeble  condition  ;  the  unparalleled 
perseverance  of  the  American  armies  for  eight  long 
years,  through  almost  every  possible  suffering  and  dis- 
couragement, a  perseverance  which  he  justly  pro- 
nounces to  be  little  short   of  a  standing   miracle.     Ad- 
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verting  then  to  the  enlaiged  prospects  of  happiness 
opened  by  the  confirmation  of  national  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  the  ample  and  profitable  employ- 
ments held  out  in  a  Republic  so  happily  circumstanced, 
he  exhorts  them  to  maintain  the  strongest  attachment 
to  The  Union, and  to  carry  with  them  into  civil  society 
the  most  conciliatory  dispositions;  proving  themselves 
not  less  virtuous  and  useful  as  citizens,  than  they  had 
been  victorious  as  soldiers;  feeling  assured  that  the 
private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence  and  industry' 
would  not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life  than  the  more 
splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perseverance  and  enterprise 
were  in  the  field.  "To  the  various  branches  of  the 
army  the  General  takes  this  last  and  solemn  opportunity 
of  professing  his  invariable  attachment  and  friendship. 
He  wishes  more  than  bare  professions  were  in  his 
power;  that  he  was  really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  all 
in  future  life.  He  can  only  offer  in  their  behalf  his 
recommendations  to  their  grateful  country,  and  his 
prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice  be 
done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's 
favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those  who, under 
the  Divine  auspices,  have  secured  innumerable  bless- 
ings for  others." 

There  was  a  straightforward  simplicity  in  Washing- 
ton's addresses  to  his  army;  they  were  so  void  of  tumid 
phrases  or  rhetorical  embellishments;  the  counsels  given 
in  them  were  so  sound  and  practicable,  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  them  so  kind  and  benevolent;  and  so  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  his  character  and  conduct,  that  they 
always  had  an  irresistible  effect  on  the  rudest  and  rough- 
est hearts.  A  person  who  was  present  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  army,  and  whom  we   have   had    frequent  oc- 
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casion  to  cite,  observes,  on  the  conduct  of  the  troops, 
"The  advice  of  their  beloved  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  resolves  of  Congress  to  pay  and  compensate  them 
in  such  manner  as  the  ability  of  the  United  States  would 
permit,  operated  to  keep  them  quiet  and  prevent  tumult, 
but  no  description  would  be  adequate  to  the  painful 
circumstances  of  the  parting  scene." 

On  the  25th  of  November  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Governor  Clinton,  took  possession  of  New  York 
City.  The  city  was  now  a  scene  of  public  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  The  governor  gave  banquets  to  the 
French  ambassador,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens,  and  at  night  the  public  were  enter- 
tained by  splendid  fireworks. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Washington  prepared  to 
depart  for  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  assembling, 
with  the  intention  of  asking  leave  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. A  barge  was  in  waiting  about  noon  on  the  4th 
of  December  at  Whitehall  ferrj',  to  convey  him  across 
the  Hudson  to  Paulus  Hook.  The  principal  officers  of 
the  army  assembled  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ferry,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  him.  On 
entering  the  room,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  shared  with  him 
so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  difficulty  and  danger,  his 
agitated  feelings  overcame  his  usual  self-command. 
Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  turning  upon  them  his 
benignant  but  saddened  countenance,  "  With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude,''  said  he,  "I  now  take  leave 
of  you,  most  devoutly  wishing  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honorable.      I  cannot    come  to 
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each  of  you  lo  take    my  leave,  but    shall   be  obliged  if 
each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by^  the  hand." 

General  Knox,  who  was  the  nearest,  was  the  tirst  to 
advance.  Washington,  affected  even  to  tears,  grasped 
his  hand  and  gave  him  a  brother's  embrace.  In  the 
same  affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  severally  of  the 
rest.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  deep  feeling  and 
manly  tenderness  of  these  veterans  in  the  parting  moment 
could  Hnd  no  utterance  in  words.  Silent  and  solemn  they 
followed  their  loved  commander  as  he  left  the  room, 
passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Whitehall  ferry.  Having  entered  the  barge, 
he  turned  to  them,  took  olT  his  hat  and  waved  a  silent 
adieu. 

On  his  way  to  Annapolis,  Washington  stopped  for  a 
few  days  at  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  usual  exact- 
ness in  matters  of  business,  he  adjusted  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  his  accounts  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  down  to  the  13th  of  the  actual  month 
of  December.  These  were  all  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  k?pt  in  the  cleanest  and  most  accurate  manner, each 
entry  being  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  occasion 
and  object  of  the  charge.  The  gross  amount  was  about 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling;  in 
which  were  included  moneys  expended  for  secret  in- 
telligence and  service, and  in  various  incidental  charges. 

All  this,  it  must  be  noted,  was  an  account  of  money 
actually  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  war;  not  for 
arrearage  of  pay ;  for  it  will  be  recollected  Washing- 
ton accepted  no  pay.  Indeed,  on  the  final  adjustment 
of  his  accounts,  he  found  himself  a  considerable  loser, 
having  frequently,  in  a  hurry'  of  business,    neglected  to 
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credit  himself  with  sums  drawn  from  his  private  purse 
in  moments  of  exigency.  The  schedule  of  his  public  ac- 
count furnishes  not  the  least  among  the  many  noble  and 
impressive  lessons  taught  by  his  character  and  example. 
It  stands  a  touchstone  of  honesty  in  office,  and  a  lasting 
rebuke  to  the  selfishness  of  men  who  demand  pay  for 
their  services  as  compensation    for  an  act  of  patriotism. 

In  passing  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  the  scenes  of  his  anxious  and  precarious 
campaigns,  Washington  was  everywhere  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  greeted  with  addresses  by 
legislative  assemblies,  and  learned  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. He  accepted  them  all  with  the  modesty  inherent 
in  his  nature;  little  thinking  that  this  present  popularity 
was  but  the  early  outbreaking  of  a  fame  that  was  to  go 
on  widening  and  deepening  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, and  extending  over   the    whole    civilized    world. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1783, 
the  gallery,  and  a  great  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Hall 
of  Congress,  were  filled  with  ladies,  with  public  func- 
tionaries of  the  state,  and  with  general  officers.  The 
members  of  Congress  were  seated  and  covered,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  The  gentle- 
men present  as  spectators  were  standing  and  uncovered. 
Washington  entered,  conducted  by  the  secretary  of 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  appointed  for 
him.  After  a  brief  pause  the  president  (General  Mifflin) 
informed  him  that  "the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, were  prepared  to  receive  his  communication." 
Washington  then  rose,  and  in  a  dignified  and  impressive 
manner,  delivered  a  short  address.  "The  great  events," 
said  he,  "on  which   my  resignation    depended,  having 
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at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  offering 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress, and  of  present- 
ing myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into  their  hands 
the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence 
of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country.  I  consider 
it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act  of 
my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God;  and 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  His 
holy  keeping.  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned 
me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theater  of  action;  and  bid- 
ding an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  com- 
mission, and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of 
public  life." 

Having  delivered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of 
the  president,  the  latter,  in  reply  to  his  address,  bore 
testimony  to  the  patriotism  with  which  he  had  answered 
to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  defended  its  invaded 
rights  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was 
without  funds  or  a  government  to  support  him;  to  the 
wisdom  and  fortitude  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
great  military  contest,  invariably  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  civil  power,  through  all  disasters  and  changes. 
"You  retire,"  added  he,  "from  the  theater  of  action 
with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens;  but  the  glory 
of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  military 
command;  it  will  continue  to  animate   remotest   ages." 

The  very  next  morning  Washington  left  Annapolis, 
and  hastened  to  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
arrived  the  same  day,  on  Christmas-eve,  in  a  frame  of 
mind   suited  to   enjoy  the   sacred  and  genial   festival. 
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"The  scene  is  at  last  closed,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Clinton;  "I  feel  myself  eased  of  a  load  of 
public  care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  mj  days 
in  cultivating  the  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  domestic  virtues." 


4 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WASHINGTON  AS   PRESIDENT. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  was  another 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Washington.  Before  the  official 
forms  of  an  election  could  be  carried  into  operation, 
a  unanimous  sentiment  throughout  the  Union  pro- 
nounced him  the  nation's  choice  to  fill  the  presidential 
chair.  He  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  his  elec- 
tion with  characteristic  modesty,  and  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance; as  his  letters  to  his  confidential  friends  bear  wit- 
ness. 

"It  has  no  fascinating  allurements  for  me,"  writes  he 
to  Lafayette. 

"At  my  time  of  life  and  under  my  circumstances, 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  growing  love 
of  retirement  do  not  permit  me  to  entertain  a  wish  be- 
yond that  of  living  and  dying  an  honest  man  on  m\- 
own  farm.  Let  those  fellow  the  pursuits  of  ambition 
and  fame  who  have  a  keener  relish  for  them,  or  who 
may  have  more  years  in  store  for  the  enjoyment." 
"Should  circumstances  render  it  in  a  manner  inevitably 
necessary,"  (to  accept  the  office  of  president),  writes 
he  to  Lafayette,  "I  shall  assume  the  task  with  the  most 
unfeigned  reluctance,  and  with  real  diffidence,  for  which 
I  shall  probably  receive  no  credit  from  the  world." 

500 
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The  election  took  place  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  Washington  was  chosen 
President  for  the  term  of  four  jears  from  the  4th  of 
March  ;  and  he  made  preparations  to  depart  for  the  seat 
of  government, as  soon  as  he  should  receive  official  notice 
of  his  election. — Among  other  duties,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  mother  at  Fredericksburg  ;  it  was  a  pamful,  because 
likely  to  be  a  final  one,  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
malady  which,  it  was  evident,  must  soon  terminate  her 
life.  Their  parting  was  ailectionate,  but  solemn ;  she 
had  always  been  reserved  and  moderate  in  expressing 
herself  in  regard  to  the  successes  of  her  son ;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  serene  satisfaction  at  the  close  of  her 
life  to  see  him  elevated  by  his  virtues  to  the  highest 
honor  of  his  country. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration.  He  had  won  laurels 
in  the  field;  would  they  continue  to  flourish  in  the  cabi- 
net? His  position  was  surrounded  by  difficulties.  In- 
experienced in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  he  was 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  untried  sj-stem  of  government, 
composed  of  states  and  people,  as  yet  a  mere  experi- 
ment, to  which  some  looked  forward  with  buoyant 
confidence, — many  with  doubt  and  apprehension.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  high-spirited  people  to  manage,  in 
whom  jealous  passion  for  freedom  and  independence 
had  been  strengthened  by  war,  and  who  might  bear 
with  impatience  even  the  restraints  of  self-imposed 
government.  The  constitution  which  he  was  to  in- 
augurate had  met  with  vehement  opposition,  when  under 
discussion  in  the  general  and  state  governments.  Only 
three  states,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  had 
accepted  it  unanimously.      Several  of  the  most   import- 
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tant  states  had  adopted  it  by  a  mere  majority ;  five  of 
them  under  an  expressed  expectation  of  specified  amend- 
ments or  modifications;  while  two  states,  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina,  still  stood  aloof.  A  diversity  of 
opinions  still  existed  concerning  the  new  government. 
Some  feared  that  it  would  have  too  little  control  over 
the  individual  states;  that  the  political  connection  would 
prove  too  weak  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  civil 
strife  :   others,  that  it  would  be  too  strong  for  their  separ- 
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ate  independence,  and  would  tend  towards  consolidation 
and  despotism. 

The  conflict  of  opinions  that  had  already  occurred  as 
to  the  form  and  title  by  which  the  President  was  to  be 
addressed,  had  made  Washington  aware  that  every 
step  at  the  outset  of  his  career  would  be  subject  to 
scrutiny,  perhaps  cavil,  and  might  hereafter  be  cited  as 
a  precedent.  Looking  round,  therefore,  upon  the  able 
men  at  hand,  such  as  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison, 
he  propounded  to  them  a  series  of  questions  as  to  a  line 
of  conduct  proper  for  Inm  to  observe.  In  regard  to 
visitors,  for  instance,  would  not  one  day  in  the  week  be 
sufficient  for  visits  of  compliment,  and  one  hour  every 
morning  (at  eight  o'clock,  for  example)  for  visits  on 
business?  Might  he  make  social  visits  to  acquaintances 
and  public  characters,  not  as  President,  but  as  a  private 
individual?  And  then  as  to  his  table — under  the  pre- 
ceding form  of  government  the  Presidents  of  Congress 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  dinners  twice  a  week  to 
large  parties  of  both  sexes,  and  invitations  had  been  so 
indiscriminate,  that  everyone  who  could  get  introduced 
to  the  president,  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  be  invited 
to  his  board.  The  table  was,  therefore,  always  crowded 
and  with  a  mixed  company;  yet, as  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  impracticable  to  invite  everybody,  as  many 
offenses  were  given  as  if  no  table  had  been  kept. 
Washington  asked  whether  he  might  not  invite, inform- 
ally or  otherwise,  six,  eight,  or  ten  official  characters, 
including  in  rotation  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  dine  with  him  on  the  days  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving company,  without  exciting  clamors  in  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

Adams  in  his  reply  talked  of  chamberlains,  aides-de- 
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camp,  masters  of  ceremony,  and  evinced  a  high  idea  of 
the  presidential  office  and  the  state  with  which  it  ought 
to    be    maintained.      "The    office,"  writes    he,  "  by  its 
legal  authority  defined  in  the  constitution,  has  no  equal 
in  the  world  excepting  those    only  which    are  held    by 
crov\ned  heads.     The   royal  office  in  Poland  is  a  mere 
shadow  in  comparison  with  it.   The  Dogeship  in  Venice 
and  the  Stadtholdership  in   Holland,  are  not  so  much. 
Neither  dignit}-  nor  authoritj'  can    be   supported  in  hu- 
man  minds,  collected  into  nations   or   any  great    num- 
bers, without  a  splendor   and    majesty  in  some    degree 
proportioned  to  them.     The  sending  and  receiving  am- 
bassadors is  one   of   the   most   splendid   and    important 
prerogatives    of    sovereigns,    absolute  or    limited,   and 
this  in  our  constitution  is  wholly  in    the  President.      If 
the  state  and  pomp  essential  to   this    great    department 
are   not  in  a  good    degree   preserved,  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  America  to    hope    for    consideration    with    foreign 
powers." 

Hamilton  considered  it  for  the  public  good  that  the 
dignity  of  the  presidential  office  should  be  supported, 
but  advised  that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  so  high 
a  tone  of  demeanor  of  the  occupant,  as  to  shock  the 
prevalent  notions  of  equality.  The  President,  he 
thought, should  hold  a  levee  at  a  fixed  time  once  a  week, 
remain  half  an  hour,  converse  cursorily  on  indifferent 
subjects  with  such  persons  as  invited  his  attention,  and 
then  retire.  He  should  accept  no  invitations;  give 
formal  entertainments  twice,  or  at  most,  four  times  in 
the  year;  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence,of  his  inauguration, of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  and  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.     On  levee  days  he  should  give  informal  invi- 
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tations  to  family  dinners;  not  more  than  six  or  eight  to 
be  asked  at  a  time,  and  the  civility  to  be  confined  essen- 
tially to  members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  official 
characters, — the  President  never  to  remain  long  at 
table.  The  heads  of  departments  should,  of  course, 
have  access  to  the  President  on  business. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Mrs.  Washington,  accom- 
panied by  her  grandchildren, Eleanor  Custis  and  George 
Washington  Parke  Cusli^s  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon 
in  her  traveling  carriage  with  a  small  escort  of  horse, 
to  join  her  husband  at  the  seal  of  government.  Through  - 
out  the  journey  she  was  greeted  with  public  testimo- 
nials of  respect  and  affection. 

The  French  Revolution. 

The  first  news  of  the  revolution  in  France  reached 
America  in  October,  and  was  hailed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  Washington,  in  replv 
to  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
observes:  '•!  am  persuaded  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  when  I  offer  as  an  earnest  prayer 
that  it  may  terminate  in  the  permanent  honor  and  hap- 
piness of  your  government  and  people."  But,  in  a  re- 
ply of  the  same  date  (13th  Oct.)  to  Gouverneur  Morris, 
he  shows  that  his  circumspect  and  cautious  spirit  was; 
not  to  be  hurried  away  by  popular  excitement.  "The 
revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  France,"  writes; 
he,  "is  of  so  wonderful  a  nature  that  the  mind  can 
hardly  realize  the  fact.  If  it  ends  as  our  last  accounts; 
of  the  1st  of  August  predict,  that  nation  will  be  the 
most  powerful  and  happy  in  Europe;  but  I  fear,  though 
it  has  gone  triumphantly  through  the  first  paroxysm, 
it  is  not  the  last  it  has  to  encounter  before  matters  are 
finally    settled.      In  a  word,  the    4eyolutioR    is  of    toa 
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great  a  magnitude  to  be  effected  iu  so  short  a  space,  and 
with  the  loss  of  so  little  blood. 

"To  forbear  running  from  oneextreme  to  the  other 
is  no  easy  matter;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  rocks 
and  shelves,  not  visible  at  present,  may  v^'reck  the  vessel 
and  give  a  higher-toned  despotism  than  the  one  which 
existed  before."  Hamihon,  too,  regarded  the  recent 
events  in  France  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  appre- 
hension. In  a  letter  to  Laiayette  he  writes:  "Asa 
friend  to  mankind  and  to  liberty,  I  rejoice  in  the  efforts 
which  you  are  making  to  establish  it,  while  I  fear  much 
for  the  final  success  of  the  attempts,  for  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  for  the  danger,  in  case  of 
success,  of  innovations  greater  ihan  will  consist  with 
the  real  felicity  of  your  nation,  i  dread  disagreements 
among  those  who  are  now  united, about  the  nature  of  your 
constitution ;  I  dread  the  vehement  character  of  your 
people,  whom,  I  fear,  you  maj'  find  it  more  easy  to 
bring  on,  than  to  keep  within  proper  bounds  after  you 
have  put  them  in  motion.  I  dread  the  interested  re- 
fractoriness of  your  nobles,  who  cannot  all  be  gratified, 
and  who  may  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requisite 
sacrifices.  And  I  dread  the  reveries  of  your  philosophic 
politicians,  who  appear  in  the  moment  to  have  great 
influence,  and  who,  being  mere  speculatists,  may  aim 
at  more  refinement  than  suits  either  with  human  nature 
or  the  compo>ition  of  your  nation." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  embarked  for  America,  and  had 
already  landed  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  Washington 
immediatel}'  forwarded  to  him  his  commission  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  requesting  to  know  his  determination 
on  the  subject.  Jefferson,  in  reply,  expressed  himself 
flattered   by  the   nomination,  but   dubious  of  his    being 
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equal  to  its  extensive  and  various  duties,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  pres- 
ent office.  "But  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his 
path,"  said  he.  "You  are  to  marshal  us  as  way  best 
be  for  the  public  good.  Signify  to  me,  by  another  line, 
your  ultimate  wish,  and  I  shall  conform  to  it  cordially. 
If  it  should  be  to  remain  in  New  York,  my  chief  com- 
fort will  be  to  work  under  your  eye,  my  only  shelter 
the  authority  of  your  name  and  the  wisdom  of  measures 
to  be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  executed  by  me." 
Washington  replied  that  he  considered  the  successful 
administration  of  the  general  government  an  object  of 
almost  infinite  consequence  to  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  he 
regarded  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  department  of 
State  very  important,  and  tliat  he  knew  of  no  person 
who,  in  his  judgment,  could  better  execute  the  duties 
of  it  than  himself.  Jefferson  accordingly  accepted  the 
nomination. 

Washington  was  President  for  eight  years,  teing 
elected  again  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  of  four  years. 
He  served  with  great  wisdom  and  exerted  his  influence 
with  effect,  as  no  one  else  probably  could  have  done, 
in  conciliating  the  varied  political  interests  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies. 

A  new  republic  was  being  launched  in  a  magnificent 
country,  with  undefined  and  almost  endless  territory. 
It  was  peopled  largely  by  those  who  had  fled  from  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  and  who  had,  most  of  them,  a 
vague,  and  some  of  them  a  definite  idea  of  what  was 
necessary  to  free  the  new  republic  from  the  evils  that 
had  fastened  despotism  upon  the  governments  of  the 
old  world. 
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Different  views  existed  as  to  what  was  necessary, 
both  as  to  the  general  form  of  government  and  as  to 
the  fundamental  (constitutional)  laws  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  purpose.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
both  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  differed  in  their 
views  upon  some  of  the  subjects  that  were  discussed. 
Washington  was  calm  and  patient,  and  left  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  and  to  Congress  the  settlement  of 
all  these  questions.  As  President  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  all,  and  was  a  model  Executive. 

Near  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  elect  him  a  third  time  but  he  declined, 
and  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  that  he  believed  that 
no  President  should  hold  the  office  for  three  terms  in 
succession. 

The  attention  of  Washington  was  often  called  off  from 
affaiis  at  home  to  affairs  in  France,  and  to  the  conspic- 
uous and  perilous  part  which  his  friend  and  disciple 
Lafayette  was  playing  in  the  great  revolutionary  drama. 
"Your  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,"  writes  the 
Marquis  de  la  Luzerne,  "finds  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  revolution;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  state  that  he  is,  but  very  little  so  for 
himself.  Never  has  any  man  been  placed  in  a  more 
critical  situation."  Lafayette  looked  back  to  the  time 
when,  in  his  earlj'  campaigns  in  America,  he  had  shared 
Washington's  councils,  bivouacked  with  him  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  been  benefited  by  his  guardian  wis- 
dom in  every  emergency.  "How  often,  my  well  be- 
loved general,"  writes  he  (January,  1790),  "have  I 
regretted  your  sage  councils  and  friendly  support!  We 
have  advanced  in  the  career  of  the  revolution  with" 
out  the  vessel  of  state  being  wrecked  against  the  rocks 
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of  aristocracy  or  faction.  At  present,  that  which  ex- 
isted has  been  destroyed;  a  new  political  edifice  is 
forming;  without  being  perfect,  it  is  sufficient  to  assure 
liberty.  The  result  will,  I  hope,  be  happy  for  my 
country  and  for  humanity.  One  perceives  the  germs 
of  liberty  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  will  encourage 
their  development  by  all  the  means  in  my  power." 

Far  removed  as  Washington  was  from  the  theater  of 
political  action,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  minute  circumstances  which  might  influence  im- 
portant decisions,  he  was  cautious  in  hazarding  opinions 
in  his  replies  to  his  French  correspondents.  Indeed, 
the  whole  revolutionary  movement  appeared  to  him  so 
extraordinary  in  its  commencement,  so  wonderful  in 
its  progress,  and  so  stupendous  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences,that  he  declared  himself  almost  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  it.  "Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  perfectly 
assured,"  writes  he  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne,  "that 
no  one  can  wish  more  sincerely  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  French  nation  than  I  do.  Nor  is  it  without  the 
most  sensible  pleasure  that  I  learn  that  our  friend,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette, has,  in  acting  the  part  which  has 
fallen  to  his  share,  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  apparently  with   such  generahatisfaction." 

In  March,  1790,  Lafayette  writes:  "P.  rmitme,  my 
dear  general,  to  offer  you  a  picture  representing  the  Bas- 
tille,such  as  it  was  some  days  after  I  had  given  orders  for 
its  demolition.  I  make  you  homage,  also,  of  the  princi- 
pal ke}'  of  this  fortress  of  depotism.  It  is  a  tribute 
which  I  owe  you,  as  son  to  my  adopted  father,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  my  general,  as  missionary  of  liberty  to  its 
patriarch."  Thomas  Paine  was  to  have  been  the  bearer 
of  the   key,  but    he    forwarded  it  to  Washington    from 
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London.  *'I  feel  myself  happy,"  writes  he,  "in  being 
the  person  through  whom  the  Marquis  has  conveyed 
this  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism, and  the  first 
ripe  fruits  of  American  principles,  transplanted  into 
Europe,  to  his  great  master  and  patron.  That  the  princi- 
ples of  America  opened  the  Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  therefore  the  key  comes  to  the  right  place." 

Washington  received  the  key  with  great  reverence, 
as  a  "token  of  the  victor}'  gained  by  liberty  over  des- 
potism;" and  it  is  still  preserved  at  Mount  Vernon,  as 
a  precious  historical  relic. 

The  Financial  Question. 

Among  other  things  that  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  dis- 
agreed on  was  a  National  Bank  proposed  by  Hamilton, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Jefferson  was  opposed 
to  it.  The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  for  that  purpose 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority.  The  cabinet  was  divided 
on  it.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  denied  its  constitutional- 
ity, Hamilton  and  Knox  maintained  it.  Washington 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  act,  and  the  bill  was  carried 
into  effect. 

The  objection  of  Jefferson  to  a  bank  was  not  merely 
on  constitutional  grounds.  In  his  subsequent  writings 
he  avows  himself  opposed  to  banks,  as  introducing  a 
■  paper  instead  of  a  cash  system — raising  up  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  and  abandoning  the  public  to  the  discretion 
of  avarice  and  swindlers.  Bank  paper  money  might 
have  some  advantages,  but  its  abuses  were  inevitable, 
and  b}'  breaking  up  the  measure  of  value,  it  made  a 
lottery  of  all  private  property.  These  objections  he 
maintained  to  his  dying  day.  Washington,  he  affirmed, 
was  not  aware  of  the  drift  or  effect  of  Hamilton's 
schemes.     "Unversed  in  financial  projects   and    calcu- 
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lations  and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  his  confidence  in  the  man."  Washington, 
however,  was  not  prone  to  be  swayed  in  his  judgment 
by  blind  partiality.  When  he  distrusted  his  own  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  any  important  measure,  he  asked  the 
written  opinion  of  those  of  his  council  who  he  thought 
were  better  informed, and  examined  and  weighed  them, 
and  put  them  to  the  test  of  his  almost  unfailing  sagacity. 
His  confidence  in  Hamilton's  talents,  information  and 
integrity  had  led  him  to  seek  his  counsels;  but  his  appro- 
bation of  those  counsels  was  bottomed  on  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  them.  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
counsels  of  Jefferson ;  they  were  received  with  great 
deference,  but  always  deliberately  and  scrupulously 
weighed. 

The  opposite  policy  of  these  rival  statesmen  brought 
them  into  incessant  collision.  "Hamilton  and  myself,'' 
writes  JefTerson,  "were  daily  pitted  in  the  cabinet  like 
two  cocks."  The  warm-hearted  Knox  always  sided 
with  his  old  companion  in  arms,  whose  talents  he  re- 
vered. He  is  often  noticed  with  a  disparaging  sneer  by 
Jeflerson,  in  consequence.  Randolph  commonly  ad- 
hered to  the  latter.  Washington's  calm  and  massive 
intellect  overruled  any  occasional  discord.  His  policy 
with  regard  to  his  constitutional  advisers  has  been  hap- 
pil}'  estimated  by  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia.  "He 
sought  no  unit  cabinet,  according  to  the  set  phrase  of 
succeeding  times.  He  asked  no  suppression  of  senti- 
ment,no  concealment  of  opinion;  he  exhibited  no  mean 
jealousy  of  high  talent  in  others.  He  gathered  around 
nim  the  greatest  public  men  of  that  day,  and  some  of 
them  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  any  day.  He 
did  not  leave  JefTerson  and  Hamilton  without  the  cabi- 
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net,  to  shake,  perhaps,  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
in  their  fierce  wars  and  rivalries,  but  he  took  them  with- 
in, where  he  himself  might  arbitrate  their  disputes  as 
they  arose,  and  turn  to  the  best  account  for  the  country 
their  suggestions  as  they  were  made."' 

In  the  meantime  two  political  parties  were  forming 
throughout  the  Union,  under  the  adverse  standards  of 
these  statesmen.  Both  had  the  good  of  the  country  at 
heart,  but  differed  as  to  the  policy  by  which  it  was  to 
be  secured.  The  Federalists,  who  looked  up  to  Hamil- 
ton as  their  model,  were  in  favor  of  strengthening  the 
general  government  so  as  to  give  it  weight  and  dignity 
abroad  and  efficiency  at  home;  to  guard  it  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  individual  states  and  a  general 
tendency  to  anarchy.  The  other  part}',  known  as  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  and  taking  Mr.  jetferson's  views 
of  affairs,  saw  in  all  the  measures  advocated  bv  the 
Federalists  an  intention  to  convert  the  Federal  into  a 
great  central  or  consolidated  government,  preparatory 
to  a  change  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy. 

Jefferson's  opposition  to  Hamilton  was  based  princi- 
pally on  an  opinion  of  the  former  that  the  tendency  of 
Hamilton's  teachings  was  toward  aristocracy  and  the 
vesting  of  power  in  a  few  in  disregard  of  the  opinion 
or  wishes  of  the  people,  in  fact,  without  sufficiently 
consulting  the  latter  or  giving  them  credit  for  the 
wisdom  he  believed  they  possessed. 

Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  to  make 
the  government  strong  and  secure  it  was  necessary  to 
confer  unusual  power  on  those  intrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  that  Jefferson's 
policy  would  result  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union 
and  a  weak,  vacillating  and  uncertain  policy. 
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Jefferson's  reply  to  this  was  that  with  practical 
methods  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people,  all 
would  respect  and  enforce  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
that  laws  for  the  common  good  would  result  therefrom. 
That  while  the  people  might  go  wrong  at  times,  they 
would  soon  right  themselves,  and  in  the  end,  prompted 
by  the  instincts  of  humanity,  would  mold  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  liberty  and  common  sense. 
He  also  called  attention  repeatedly  to  a  conviction  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was,  that  if  authority 
was  delegated  by  the  people  to  a  few  to  act  for  them 
on  all  matters  of  public  policy  without  the  people  hav- 
ing fixed  these  questions  of  policy, the  aggressive  inter- 
position of  special  classes  to  be  benefited  by  legislation 
and  executive  rulings,  would  result  in  the  enrichment 
of  these  special  classes,  the  impoverishment  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  with  it  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  humanity  for  which  they  had 
so  long  contended. 

This  conflict  between  what  would  have  been  the 
voice  of  the  people,  if  it  had  been  taken,  and  the  action 
of  those  in  authority  came  about  during  Washington's 
presidency,  most  notably  over  the  policy  the  United 
States  was  to  pursue  toward  France,  where  a  revolu- 
tion was  then  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  followed  by  war  between  England  and  the 
French  republic.  The  people  went  wild  to  have  the 
French  republic  recognized,  but  were  never  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  same  or  dictate  the  policy  of 
their  government.  Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
then  in  the  cabinet,  Robert  Morris  and  the  business  in- 
terest of  the  country,  an  opposite  policy  w?s  pursued. 
Thus  in  the  first  instance  that  arose  the  spirit  of  liberty 
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was  smothered.  The  people  felt  the  wound  severely, 
and  were  mortified  at  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
return  the  friendly  feeling  that  France  had  shown  to 
them  in  their  desperate  struggle,  and  without  which  our 
freedom  would  probably  not  have  been  gained.  The 
American  minister  to  France  was  recalled  and  Mr. Mor- 
ris was  sent  in  his  place. 

The  justification  for  Washington  is,  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton had  great  influence  with  him  and  he  felt  under 
special  obligations  to  Morris, who  had  assisted  in  finan- 
ciering our  revolution  and  used  his  money  liberally  for 
that  purpose.  But  what  served  to  set  his  private  feel- 
ings more  than  anything  else,  was  the  ill  treatment  of 
Lafayette  by  the  French  revolutionists.  Lafayette  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally attached,  and  it  had  forfeited  him  the  respect 
of  the  revolutionists  of  France.  He  was  arrested  and 
thrown  in  prison,  to  which  place  Washington  sent  him 
money,  and  had  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafay- 
ette, brought  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson  insisted  on  resigning  from  the  cabinet, 
and  only  remained  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Presi- 
dent,for  fear  the  rising  discord  would  result  disastrously 
to  the  young  republic  of  America. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1 793, Washington  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  England  and 

France. 

The  measure,  however,  was  at  variance  with  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  and  excited  passions  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens.  They  treated  it  for  a  time 
with  some  forbearance,  out  of  long  cherished  rever- 
ence for  Washington's  name ;  but  his  popularity, hitherto 
unlimited,  was  no  proof  against   the   inflamed    state  of 
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public  feeling.  The  proclamation  was  stigmatized  as 
a  royal  edict;  a  daring  assumption  of  power;  an  open 
manifestation  of  partiality  for  England  and  hostility  to 
France.  The  French  republic  had  recently  appointed 
Edmond  Charles  Genet,  or  '' Citizen  Genet,"  as  he  was 
styled,  minister  to  the  United  States, 

A  letter  from  Gouverneur  Morris  apprised  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  State,  that  the  Executive  Council  had 
furnished  Genet  with  three  hundred  blank  commissions 
for  privateers,  to  be  given  clandestinely  to  such  persons 
as  he  might  find  in  America  inclined  to  take  them. 
Genet  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  the 
French  frigate  the  Ambuscade,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a 
short  time  before  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and 
was  received  with  great  rejoicing  and  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  respect.  It  is  usual  for  a  foreign  min- 
ister to  present  his  credentials  to  the  government  to 
which  he  comes,  and  be  received  by  it  in  form  before 
he  presumes  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

Citizen  Genet, however,did  not  stop  for  these  formali- 
ties. Contident  in  his  nature,  heated  in  his  zeal,  and 
flushed  with  the  popular  warmth  of  his  receptivTii,  he 
could  not  pause  to  consider  the  proprieties  of  his  mis- 
sion and  the  delicate  responsibilities  involved  in  diplo- 
macy. The  contiguity  of  Charleston  to  the  West  Indies 
made  it  a  favorable  port  for  fitting  out  privateers  against 
the  trade  of  these  islands;  and  during  Genet's  short 
sojourn  there  he  issued  commissions  for  arming  and 
equipping  vessels  of  war  for  that  purpose,  and  manning 
them  with  Americans.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  he 
set  out  for  the  north  by  land.  As  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  the  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts  of  the 
processions  and  addresses  with  which  he  was    greeted, 
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and  the  festivities  which  celebrated    his  arrival  at  each 
place. 

On  the  i6th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  His 
belligerent  operations  at  Charleston  had  already  been 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  government  by  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister;  but  they  produced  no 
abatement  in  the  public  enthusiasm.  On  the  17th 
various  societies  and  a  large  body  of  citizens  waited 
upon  him  with  addresses,  recalling  with  gratitude  the 
aid  given  by  France  in  the  achievement  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  extolling  and  rejoicing  in  the  success 
of  the  arms  of  the  French  republic.  On  the  same  day 
he  was  invited  to  a  grand  Republican  dinner,"'  at  which," 
we  are  told,  "the  company  united  in  singing  the  Mar- 
seilles Hymn.  A  deputation  of  French  sailors  were 
received  by  the  guests  with  the  'fraternal  embrace.' 
The  table  was  decorated  with  the  'tree  of  liberty;'  the 
red  cap  of  liberty  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  from  his  traveled  in  succession  from  head  to 
head  round  the  table."  This  enthusiasm  of  the  multi- 
tude was  regarded  with  indulgence,  if  not  favor,  by 
JefTerson,  as  being  the  effervescence  of  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty ;  but  was  deprecated  by  Hamilton  as  an  in  • 
fatuation  that  might  ''do  us  much  harm,  and  could  do 
France  no  good." 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  Genet  presented  his  letter  of 
credence  to  the  President;  who  took  the  occasion  to 
express  his  sincere  regard  for  the  French  nation. 
Genet's  acts  at  Charleston  had  not  been  the  sole 
ground  of  the  complaint  preferred  b}'  the  British  min- 
ister. The  capture  of  a  British  vessel,  the  Grange,  by 
the  French  frigate  Ambuscade,  formed  a  graver  one. 
Occurring  within  our  waters,  it  was  a  clear  usurpation 
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of  national  sovereignty,  and  a  violation  of  neutral 
rights.  The  British  minister  demanded  a  restitution 
of  the  prize, and  the  cabinet  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  restitution  should  be  made ;  but  restitution  was  like- 
wise claimed  of  other  vessels  captured  on  the  'ni^h  seas, 
and  brought  into  port  b}'  the  privateers  authorized  by 
Genet.  Hamilton  and  Knox  were  of  opinion  that  the 
government  should  interpose  to  restore  the  prizes;  it 
being  the  dut}^  of  a  neutral  nation  to  remedy  any  in- 
jury sustained  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its  port?. 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  contended  that  the  case  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  justice.  If  the 
courts  adjudged  the  commissions  issued  by  Genet  to  be 
invalid,  they  would,  of  course,  decide  tlie  captures 
made  under  them  to  be  void,  and  the  propeity  to  re- 
main in  the  original  owners;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
legal  right  to  the  property  had  been  transferred  to  the 
captors,  they  would  so  decide.  Seeing  this  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  Washington  reserved  the 
point  for  further  deliberation ;  but  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  communicate  to  the  ministers  of  France 
and  Britain  the  principles  in  which  they  concurred ; 
these  being  considered  as  settled.  Genet  took  umbrage 
at  these  decisions  of  the  government,  complaining  of 
them  as  violations  of  natural  right,  and  subversive  of 
the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  nations.  He  was 
informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  the  ves- 
sels which  had  been  illegally  equipped  should  depart 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Washington  was 
very  much  harried  and  perplexed  by  the  "di^putes, 
memorials,  and  whatnot,"  with  which  he  was  pestered, 
bv  one  or  the  other  of  the  powers  at  war.  It  was  a 
sore  trial  of  his  equanimity,  his  impartiality,  and  his  dis- 
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crimination,  and  wore  upon  his  spirits  and  his  health. 

"The  President  is  not  well,"  writes  Jefferson  to  Madi- 
son (June  9th);  "little  lingering  fevers  have  been  hang- 
ing about  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  affected  his 
looks  most  remarkably.  He  is  also  extremely  affected 
by  the  attacks  made  and  kept  up  on  him,  in  the  public 
papers.  I  think  he  feels  these  things  more  than  any 
other  person  I  ever  yet  met  with.  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
to  see  them."  Washington  might  well  feel  sensitive 
to  these  attacks,  which  Jefferson  acknowledges  were 
the  more  mischievous  from  being  planted  on  popular 
ground,  on  the  universal  love  of  the  people  to  France 
and  its  cause. 

About  this  time  a  society  was  formed  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  French  minister,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  It  was  called  the  Democratic 
Society,  and  soon  gave  rise  to  others  throughout  the 
Union,  all  taking  the  French  side  in  the  present  ques- 
tions. The  term  Democrat,  thenceforward,  began  to 
designate  an  ultra-Republican.  —  Fresh  mortifications 
awaited  Washington,  from  the  distempered  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  trial  came  on  of  Gideon  Henfield,an 
American  citizen,  prosecuted  under  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney-General,  for  having  enlisted,  at  Charleston,  on 
board  of  a  French  privateer  which  had  brought  prizes 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  populace  took  part 
with  Henfield.  He  had  enlisted  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  had  been  published,  and  even  if  he 
had  enlisted  at  a  later  date,  was  he  to  be  punished  for 
engaging  with  their  ancient  ally,  France,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  against  the  royal  despots  of  Europe?  His  ac- 
quittal exposed  Washington  to  the  obloquy  of  having 
attempted  a  measure  which  the  laws  would  not  justify. 
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It  showed  him,  moreover,  the  futility  of  attempts  at 
punishment  for  infractions  of  the  rules  proclaimed 
for  the  preservation  of  neutrality.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that  policy.  Hitherto 
he  had  exercised  great  forbearance  toward  the  French 
minister,  notwithstanding  the  little  respect  shown  by 
the  latter  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States :  but  the 
official  communications  of  Genet  were  becoming  too 
offensive  and  insulting  to  be  longer  tolerated.  Meet- 
ings of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral were  held  at  the  President's  on  the  ist  and  2nd  of 
August,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  official  correspond- 
ence and  conduct  of  Genet  was  passed  in  review;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  his  recall  should  be  desired. 

In  the  meantime  Genet  had  proceeded  to  New  York, 
which  very  excitable  city  was  just  then  in  a  great  agi- 
tation. The  frigate  Ambuscade,  while  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  had  been  challenged  to  single  combat  by  the 
British  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Courtney,  which  was 
cruising  off  the  Hook.  The  challenge  was  accepted; 
a  severe  action  ensued:  Courtney  was  killed;  and  the 
Boston,  much  damaged,  was  obliged  to  stand  for  Hali- 
fax. The  Ambuscade  returned  triumphant  to  New 
York, and  entered  the  port  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  populace.  On  the  same  day  a  French  fleet  of 
fifteen  sail  arrived  from  the  Chesapeake  and  anchored 
in  the  Hudson  River.  The  officers  and  crews  were 
objects  of  unbounded  favor  with  all  who  inclined  to 
the  French  cause.  Bompard,  the  commander  of  the 
Ambuscade,  was  ihe  hero  of  the  day.  Tri-colored 
cockades  and  tri-colored  ribbons  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  and  rude  attempts  to  chant  the  Marseilles 
Hymn    and   the    Carmagnole    resounded    through    the 
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Streets.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  that  Citi- 
zen Genet  was  arrived  at  Powles  Hook  Ferr}-,  directl}' 
opposite  the  city.  There  was  an  immediate  assemblage 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  fields  now  called  the 
Park. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  Genet  into  the 
city.  He  entered  it  amid  the  almost  frantic  cheering 
of  the  populace.  "The  cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of 
America,"  cried  the  enthusiasts;  "it  is  time  to  distin- 
guish its  friends  from  its  foes."  The  tri-colored  cockade 
figured  in  the  hats  of  the  shouting  multitude;  tri- 
colored  ribbons  fluttered  from  the  dresses  of  females  in 
the  windows;  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  top 
of  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  (the  Cit\-  Exchange),  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  of  liberty.  Can  we  wonder  that 
what  little  discretion  Genet  possessed  was  completely 
overborne  by  this  tide  of  seeming  popularity?  In  the 
midst  of  his  self-gratulation  and  complacenc}-,  however, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Jefferson,  now  Washington's 
unwilling  Secretary  of  State,  acquainting  him  with  the 
measures  taken  to  procure  his  recall,  and  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  letter  written  for  that  purpose  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris.  Meantime,  out  of  anxious  regard 
lest  the  interests  of  France  might  suffer,  the  Executive 
would  admit  the  continuance  of  his  functions  so  long  as 
they  should  be  restrained  within  the  law,  and  should 
be  of  the  tenor  usually  observed  towards  independent 
nations,  by  the  representative  of  a  friendly  power  re- 
siding with  them.  Genet  resented  the  part  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  taken,  notwithstanding  their  cordial  intimacy, 
in  the  present  matter,  although  this  part  had  merely 
been  the  discharge  of  an  official  duty. 
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"Whatever,  Sir,"  writes  Genet,  "may  be  the  result 
of  the  exploit  of  which  you  have  rendered  yourself  the 
generous  instrument,  after  having  made  me  believe  that 
you  were  my  friend,  after  having  initiated  me  in  the 
mysteries  which  have  influenced  my  hatred  against  all 
those  who  aspire  to  absolute  power,  there  is  an  act  of 
justice  which  the  American  peopi?,  which  the  French 
people,  which  all  free  people  are  interested  in  demand- 
ing; it  is,  that  a  particular  inquiry  should  be  made,  in 
the  approaching  Congress,  into  the  motives  which  have 
induced  the  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the  United 
States  to  take  upon  himself  to  demand  the  recall  of  a 
public  minister, whom  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States  had  received  fraternally  and  recognized,  before 
the  diplomatic  forms  had  been  fulfilled  in  respect  to  him 
at  Philadelphia."  Unfortunately  for  Genet's  ephemeral 
popularity,  a  rumor  got  abroad  that  he  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the 
people.  This  at  first  was  contradicted,  but  was  ulii- 
matel}'  established  by  a  certificate  of  Chief  Justice  Jay 
and  Mr.  Rufus  King,  of  the  United  States  Senate, which 
was  published  in  the  papers.  The  spirit  of  audacity 
thus  manifested  by  a  foreign  minister  shocked  the  na- 
tional pride.  Meetings  were  held  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  to  express  the  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  In 
these  meetings  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  the 
system  of  measures  flowing  from  it,  were  sustained, 
partly  from  a  conviction  of  their  wisdom  and  justice, 
but  more  from  an  undiminished  affection  for  the  person 
and  character  of  Washington ;  for  many  who  did  not 
espouse  his  views,  were  ready  to  support  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions. 

On    Dec.  31st,  Jefferson   wrote    to  Washington,    re- 
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minding  him  of  his  having  postponed  his  retirement 
from  office  until  the  end  of  the  annual  year.  "That 
term  being  now  arrived,  I  now  take  th::  liberty  of  re- 
signing the  office  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept with  it  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  exercise  towards 
me  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  I  carrv  into  my  re- 
tirement a  lively  sense  of  your  goodness, and  shall  con- 
tinue gratefully  to  remember  it."  Washington  replied: 
•'I  cannot  sulTer  you  to  leave  your  station  without 
assuring  you  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of 
your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your 
original  nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest 
experience, and  that  both  have  been  eminently  displayed 
in  the  discharge  of  j^our  duty."  The  place  thus  made 
vacant  in  the  cabinet  was  filled  by  Mr.  Edmond  Ran- 
dolph, whose  office  of  Attorney-General  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  Government,  having  so  promptlj'  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  American  government  in 
recalling  Citizen  Genet,  requested,  as  an  act  of  reci- 
procity,the  recall  of  Gouverneur  Morris, whose  political 
sympathies  were  considered  highly  aristocratical. 

Out  of  the  dissensions  arising  in  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  and  the  difYerent  principles  expounded  by 
those  who  disagreed  over  proposed  measures  and 
methods,  arose  the  political  parties  that  have  since 
attempted  to  shape  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

At  the  close  of  Washington's  second  term  he  delivered 
a  farewell  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  votes  taken  at  the  re- 
cent election  were  opened  and  counted  in  Conaress; 
when  Mr.  Adams,  having  the  highest  number,  was  de- 
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clared  President,  and  Mr  Jefferson,  having  the  next 
number,  Vice-President;  their  term  of  four  years  to 
commence  on  the  4h  of  March  next  ensuing.  Wash- 
ington now  began  to  count  the  days  and  hours  that  in- 
terver.ed  between  him  and  his  retirement.  On  the  day 
preceding  it,  he  writes  to  his  old  fellow-soldier  and 
political  coadjutor,  Henry  Knox:  "To  the  wearied 
traveler,  who  sees  a  resting  place,  arul  is  bending  his 
body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now  compare  myself;  but  to  be 
suffered  to  do  this  in  peace,  is  too  much  to  be  endured 
by  some.  The  consolation,  however,  which  results 
from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  approving  voice  of 
my  country,  unequivocall}-  expressed  bj'  its  representa- 
tives, deprive  their  sting  of  its  poison.  The  remainder 
of  my  life,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be 
long,  will  be  occupied  in  rural  amusements  ;  and  though 
I  shall  seclude  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
noisy  and  bustling  world,  none  would,  more  than  my 
self,  be  regaled  by  the  compan}'  of  those  I  esteem,  at 
Mount  Vernon;  more  than  twenty  miles  from  which, 
after  I  arrive  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever  be." 
On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  last  day  of  his  official 
caieer,  he  gave  a  kind  of  farewell  dinner  to  the  foreign 
ministers  and  their  wives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  other  conspicuous  personages  of  both 
sexes.  "During  the  dinner  much  hilarify  prevailed," 
says  Bishop  White,  who  was  present.  When  the  cloth 
was  removed  Washington  tilled  his  glass.  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,'"  said  he,"  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  drink 
your  health  as  a  public  man;  I  do  it  with  sincerity, 
wishing  you  all  possible  happiness."  The  gayety  of 
the  company  was  checked  in  an  instant;  all  felt  the 
importance  of  this   leave-taking;   Mrs.  Listen,  the  wife 
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of  the  British  minister,  was  so  much  affected  that  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  On  the  4th  of  March  an 
immense  crowd  had  gathered  about  Congress  Hall.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  oath  as  Vice- 
President  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  and  proceeded 
with  that  body  to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  densely  crowded,  many  ladies 
occupying  chairs  ceded  to  them  by  members. 

After  a  time  Washington  entered  amidst  enthusias- 
tic cheers  and  acclamations,  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. Having  taken  the  oath  of  office, Mr.  Adams, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  spoke  of  his  predecessor  as 
one  "who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated 
by  prudence,  justice,  temperance  and  fortitude,  had 
merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, commanded 
the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  with  posterity."  At  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  Washington  moved  toward  the  door  to  retire, 
there  was  a  rush  from  the  gallery  to  the  corridor  that 
threatened  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  so  eager  were  the 
throng  to  catch  a  last  look  of  one  who  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  public  veneration.  When  Washington 
was  in  the  street  he  waved  his  hat  in  return  for  the 
cheers  of  the  multitude,  his  countenance  radiant  with 
benignity,  his  gray  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind.  The 
crowd  followed  him  to  his  door;  there,  turning  round, 
his  countenance  assumed  a  grave  and  almost  melan- 
choly expression,  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  his 
emotions  were  too  great  for  utterance,  and  only  by 
gestures  could  he  indicate  his  thanks  and  convey  his 
farewell  blessing.  In  the  evening  a  splendid  banquet 
was  given  to  him  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  Amphitheatre,  which  was  decorated  \yith 
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emblematical  paintings.  All  the  heads  of  departments, 
the  foreign  ministers,  several  officers  of  the  late  army, 
and  various  persons  of  note,  were  present.  Among 
the  paintings,  one  represented  the  home  of  his  heart, 
the  home  to  which  he  was  about  to  hasten — Mount 
Vernon. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WASHINGTON  AT  MT.    VERNON. HIS  CLOSING    DAYS. 

That  the  United  States  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  ingratitude  toward  France  will  be  re 
gretted  by  every  one  whose  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  humanity  rises  above  the  grosser 
sentiments  and  business  interests  involved  in  the  com- 
merce of  people  and  nations.  But  one  will  pause  long 
before  condemning  Washington,  and  in  the  end  will 
acquit  him  of  an  intention  to  trample  on  the  princi  • 
pies  of  liberty'  by  the  action  he  took.  There  was  no 
firmer  friend  to  the  republic  than  the  first  President. 

When  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  war,  when  there  was  great  dis- 
sension in  the  army  because  of  not  having  been  paid; 
and  while  the  army  and  its  officers  fretted  under  the 
neglect  and  inaction  of  Congress  looking  to  their  re- 
lief, Washington  was  approached  by  a  committee  of 
officers  claiming  to  represent  the  general  feeling  of 
the  army,  and  asked  to  proclaim  himself  king  or  em- 
peror. They  pointed  out  their  fears  that  the  people 
were  not  capable  of  self-government, and  that  congress- 
men,while  drawing  their  salaries  regularly,  had  shame- 
fully neglected  the  soldiers.  Washington  rebuked  them 
and  by  his  earnest  and  energetic  action  stamped  the 
feeling  out,  if  in  fact  it  had  existed  to  any  great  de- 
gree. But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  height  of  his 
success  he  refused  the  promotion  that  Napoleon,  Caesar 
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and  all  distinguished  republican   military  commanders 
had  accepted  when  the  opportunit}'  was  ollered. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  Washington  had  been  relieved 
fx'om  his  constant  solicitude  about  the  fortunes  of  Lafay- 
ette. Letters  received  by  George  W.  Lafayette  from 
friends  in  Hamburg,  informed  the  youth  that  his  father 
and  family  had  been  liberated  from  Olmutz  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  embarking 
for  America.  George  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Frestel,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  ihe  26th  of  October.  Washington 
writes  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Lafayette:  "'This  letter, 
I  hope  and  expect,  will  be  presented  to  30U  by  your 
son,  who  is  highly  deserving  of  sucli  parents  as  3'ou 
and  your  amiable  lady.  He  can  relate,  much  better 
than  I  can  describe, my  participation  in  your  sufferings, 
my  solicitude  for  3'our  grief;  the  measures  I  adopted, 
though  ineffectual,  to  facilitate  your  liberation  from  an 
unjust  and  cruel  imprisonment,  and  the  joy  I  experi- 
enced at  the  news  of  its  accomplishment.  I  shall  hasten, 
therefore,  to  congratulate  you,  and  be  assured  that  no 
one  can  do  it  with  more  cordiality,  with  more  sincerity, 
or  with  greater  affection,  on  the  restoration  of  that 
liberty  which  every  act  of  your  life  entitles  you  to  the 
enjoyment  of;  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  to  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  your  estates,  and  the  confidence 
of  your  country."  The  liberation  of  the  prisoners  of 
Olmutz  did  not  take  place  until  the  19th  of  September, 
nor  was  it  until  the  following  month  of  February 
that  the  happy  meeting  took  place  between  George  and 
his  family,  whom  he  found  residing  in  the  chateau  of  a 
relative  in  Holstein. 

Washington  had  been  but  a  few  months  at  Mount 
Vernon,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  his  succes- 
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sor  in  office  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress.  He  was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to 
its  object.  The  French  government  liad  declared,  on 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  it  would  not  receive 
an}^  new  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  until  that  power  should  have  redressed  the  griev- 
ances of  which  the  republic  had  complained.  When 
Mr.  Monroe  had  his  audience  of  leave,  Mr.  Barras,the 
president  of  the  Directory,  said:  "The  French  Repub- 
lic hopes  that  the  successors  of  Columbus,  of  Raleigh, 
and  of  Penn,  ever  proud  of  their  liberty,  will  never 
forget  that  they  owe  it  to  France."  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Charles  Cotesvvorth  Pinckney  pre- 
sented himself  as  successor  to  Mr,  Monroe,  the 
Director}'  refused  to  receive  him,  and  followed  up  the 
indignity  by  ordering  him  to  leave  the  territories  of 
the  republic.  Its  next  step  was  to  declare  applicable  to 
American  ships  the  rules  in  regard  to  neutrals,  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  which  Washington  had  signed  with 
England. 

Congress  convened  on  the  15th  of  May.  Three  en- 
voys extraordinary  were  appointed  to  the  French 
republic,  viz.,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, John  Mar- 
shall, and  Elbridge  Gerry ;  the  two  former  Federalists, 
the  latter  a  Democrat.  The  object  of  their  mission,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  was  "to  dissipate  umbrages, 
remove  prejudices,  rectify  errors,  and  adjust  all  differ- 
ences by  a  treat}'  between  the  two  powers."  The  en- 
voys remained  several  months  in  Paris  unaccredited, and 
finally  returned  at  separate  times,  without  oflicial  dis- 
cussion of  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  Directory 
enacted  a  law  subjecting  to  capture  and  condemnation 
neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  if  any  portion  of    the 
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latter  was  of  British  fabric  or  produce,  although  the 
entire  property  might  belong  to  neutrals.  As  the 
United  States  were  at  the  time  the  great  neutral  carriers 
of  the  world,  this  decree  struck  at  a  viial  point  in  their 
maritime  power.  When  this  act  and  the  degrading 
treatment  of  the  American  envoys  became  known,  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  war  with  France 
seemed  inevitable.  The  crisis  was  at  once  brought  to 
Washington's  own  door.  "You  ought  to  be  aware," 
writes  Hamilton  to  him,  May  19th,  "that  in  the  event  of 
an  open  rupture  with  France,  the  public  voice  will 
again  call  you  to  command  the  armies  of  your  country; 
and  though  all  who  are  attached  to  you  will  deplore  an 
occasion  which  should  once  more  tear  you  from  that 
repose  to  which  you  have  so  good  a  right,  yet  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  those  with  whom  I  converse,  that  you 
will  be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifice." 

The  government  was  resolved  upon  vigorous  meas- 
ures. Congress  on  the  28th  of  May  authorized  Mr. 
Adams  to  enlist  ten  thousand  men  as  a  provisional 
army,  to  be  called  by  him  into  actual  service,  in  cape 
of  hostilities.  Adams  was  perplexed  by  the  belligerent 
duties  thus  suddenly  devolved  upon  him  How  should 
he  proceed  in  forming  an  army?  Should  he  call  on 
all  the  old  generals  who  had  figured  in  the  revolution, 
or  appoint  a  young  set?  Washington  was  nominated 
to  the  Senate  (July  3rd)  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  raised  or  to  be  raised.  His  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  the  bearer  of  the  commission  to 
Mount  Vernon, accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent. "The  reasons  and  motives,"  writes  Mr.  Adams 
in  his  instructions  to   the    Secretary,  "which  prevailed 
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with  me  to  venture  upon  such  a  step  as  the  nomination 
of  this  great  and  illustrious  character,  whose  voluntary 
resignation  alone  occasioned  my  introduction  to  the 
office  I  now  hold,  were  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in 
this  letter,  and  are  too  obvious  and  important  to  escape 
the  observation  of  any  part  of  America  or  Europe.  If 
the  General  should  decline  the  appointment,  all  the 
world  will  be  silent  and  respectfully  assent.  If  he 
should  accept  it,  all  the  world,  except  the  enemies  of 
this  country,  will  rejoice." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Washington  found  his 
dream  of  repose  once  more  interrupted;  but  his  strong 
fidelity  to  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  hesitate.  He 
accepted  the  commission,  however,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  called  into  the  field  until  the  army 
was  in  a  situation  to  require  his  presence.  He  added, 
in  his  letter  to  the  President,  "  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  any  assistance  to 
arrange  and  organize  the  army,  which  you  may  think 
I  can  afford.  I  take  the  liberty,  also,  to  mention  that  I 
must  decline  having  my  acceptance  considered  as  draw- 
ing after  it  any  immediate  charge  upon  the  public ;  or  that 
1  can  receive  any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  appoint- 
ment before  entering  into  a  situation  to  incur  expense." 

As  to  the  question  which  had  perplexed  Mr.  Adams, 
whether,  in  forming  the  army,  to  call  on  all  the  old 
generals  or  appoint  a  new  set,  Washington's  idea  was 
that,  as  the  armies  about  to  be  raised  were  commencing 
de  novo,  the  President  had  the  right  to  make  officers 
of  citizens  or  soldiers  at  his  discretion,  availing  himself 
of  the  best  aid  the  country  afforded.  In  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  him  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hamilton 
was    to    be     Inspector-General,     and    Charles     Cotes- 
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worth  Pinckncy  (not  yet  returned  from  Europe),  and 
Knox,  Major-Generals;  in  which  order  he  wished  their 
commissions  to  be  dated.  The  appointment  of  Hamil- 
ton as  second  in  command  was  desired  b}'  the  public 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  abilit}',  energy  and 
fidelity.  Pinckney  was  placed  next  in  rank, not  solely 
on  account  of  his  military  qualifications,  which  were 
great,  but  of  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  his  connections  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful. Thus  Hamilton  and  Pinckne\' took  precedence  of 
Knox,  an  officer  whom  Washington  declared  he  loved 
and  esteemed;  but  he  trusted  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
would  reconcile  the  latter  to  the  position  assigned  to 
him.  Knox  wrote  on  the  23rd  of  October  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  declining  to  serve  under  Hamilton  and 
Pinckney,  on  the  principle  that  "no  officer  can  consent 
to  his  own  degradation  b}-  serving  in  an  inferior  station." 
General  Pinckney , on  the  contrary',  cheerfully  accepted 
his  appointment,  although  placed  under  Hamilton, who 
had  been  of  inferior  rank  to  him  in  the  last  war.  He 
regretted  that  General  Knox  had  declined  his  appoint- 
ment, and  that  his  feelings  should  be  hurt  b}'  being  out- 
ranked. "If  the  authority,"  adds  he,  "  which  appointed 
me  to  the  rank  of  second  major  in  the  arm\'  will  review 
the  arrangement  and  place  General  Knox  before  me,  I 
v^ill  neither  quit  the  service  nor  be  dissatisfied." 

Early  in  November  (1798)  Washington  repaired  to 
Philadelphia,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  meet  that  public  functionary  and  Major-Gen- 
erals  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  and  make  arrangements 
respecting  the  forces  about  to  be  raised.  They  were 
closely  engaged  for  nearly  five  weeks,  at  great  incon- 
venience and  in  a  most  inclement  season.      The  result 
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of  their  deliberations  was  communicated  to  the  Secretary 
in  two  letters  drafted  by  Hamilton,  and  signed  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  Washington  then  set  out  once 
more  for  Mount  Vernon. 

The  military  measures  taken  in  America  had  produced 
an  effect  on  French  policy.  Efforts  had  been  made  by 
M.  Talleyrand,  through  unofficial  persons,  to  induce 
an  amicable  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Adams  caught  at  the  chance  for  an  extrication  from 
his  belligerent  difficulties,  and  laid  this  letter  before  the 
Senate  on  the  i8th  of  February,  at  the  same  time  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Murray  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  Republic.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  associated  with  him  in  the  mission.  The 
three  envoys  being  confirmed,  Mr.  Murray  was  in- 
structed by  letter  to  inform  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  fact,  but  to  apprise  him  that  his 
associate  envoys  would  not  embark  for  Europe  until  the 
Directory  had  given  assurance,  through  their  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  those  envoys  would  be  received 
in  proper  form  and  treated  with  on  terms  of  equality. 
Mr.  Henry  declined  to  accept  his  appointment  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  William  Richardson  Davie 
was  substituted  for  him.  The  commissioners  sailed  in 
a  frigate  from  Rhode  Island  on  the  3rd  of    November. 

Winter  had  now  set  in,  with  occasional  wind  and 
rain  and  frost,  yet  Washington  still  kept  up  his  active 
round  of  indoor  and  outdoor  avocations,  as  his  diar}^ 
records.  He  was  in  full  health  and  vigor,  dined  out 
occasionally,  and  had  frequent  guests  at  Mount  Ver- 
non,and,  as  usual,  was  part  of  every  day  in  the  saddle, 
going  the  rounds  of  his  estates  and,  in  his  military 
phraseology,  "visiting  the  outposts."    He  had  recently 
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walked  with  his  favorite  nephew  about  the  grounds, 
showing  the  improvements  he  intended  to  make,  and  had 
especially  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  purposed  build- 
ing a  new  family  vault;  the  old  one  being  damaged  by 
the  roots  of  trees  which  had  overgrown  it  and  caused  it  to 
leak.  "This  change,"  said  he,  '' I  shall  make  the  first  of 
all,  for  I  may  require  it  before  the  rest."  "When  I  parted 
from  him,"  adds  the  nephew,  "he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  front  door.  It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning;  ho 
had  taken  his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear  healthy  flush 
on  his  cheek,  and  his  sprightly  manner,  brought  the 
remark  from  both  of  us  that  we  had  never  seen  the 
General  look  so  well.  I  have  sometimes  thought  him 
decidedly  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw ;  and  when 
in  a  lively  mood,  so  full  of  pleasantry,  so  agreeable  to 
all  with  whom  he  associated,  that  I  could  hardly  realize 
he  was  the  same  Washington  whose  dignity  awed  all 
who  approached  him." 

For  some  time  past  Washington  had  been  occupied 
in  digesting  a  complete  system  on  which  his  estate  was 
to  be  managed  for  several  succeeding  years;  specify- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  several  farms,  with  tables 
designating  the  rotations  of  the  crops.  It  occupied  thirty 
folio  pages,  and  was  executed  witn  that  clearness  and 
method  which  characterized  all  his  business  papers. 
This  was  finished  on  the  nth  of  December,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  that  date  to  his  manager  or 
steward.  It  is  a  valuable  document,  showing  the  sound- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  intellect  at  this  advanced  stage  of 
his  existence, and  the  love  of  order  that  reigned  through- 
out his  affairs.  "Mj-  greatest  anxiety,"  said  he  on  a 
previous  occasion,  "is  to  have  all  these  concerns  in 
such   a  clear  and   distinct  form  that  no  reproach  may 
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attach  itself  to  me  when  I  have  taken  my  departure  foi 
tlie  land  of  spirits."  It  was  evident,  however,  that  full 
of  health  and  vi^or,  he  looked  forward  to  his  long 
clierished  hope,  the  enjo3'nient  of  a  serene  old  age  in 
this  home  of  his  heart.  According  to  his  diary,  the 
morning  on  which  these  voluminous  instructions  to  his 
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steward  were  dated  was  clear  and  caim,  but  the  after- 
noon was  lowering.  The  next  day  (iith)  he  notes 
that  there  was  wind  and  rain,  and  "at  night  a  large 
circle  round  the  moon.''''  The  morning  of  the  12th  was 
overcast.  That  morning  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hamil- 
ton, heartily  approving  ol  a  plan  for  a  military  academy, 
which  the  latter  had  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
"The  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  upon 
a  respectable  and  extensive  basis,"  observes  he,  "has 
ever  been  considered  by  me  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance to  this  country;  and  while  1  was  in  the  chair 
of  government  I  omitted  no  proper  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending it  in  my  public  speeches  and  otherwise,  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature."  About  ten  o'clock  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  as  usual  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  estate.  The  ominous  ring  round  the 
moon,  which  he  had  observed  on  the  preceding  night, 
proved  a  fatal  portent.  "About  one  o'clock,"  he  notes, 
"it  began  to  snow,  soon  after  to  hail,  and  then  turned 
to  asettledcold  rain."  Having  on  an  overcoat,  he  con- 
tinued his  ride  without  regarding  the  weather,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  house  until  after  three.  His  secretary 
approached  him  with  letters  to  be  franked,  and  per 
ceived  that  snow  was  hanging  from  his  hair,  and  ex- 
pressed fears  that  he  had  got  wet;  but  lie  replied,  "No, 
his  great-coat  had  kept  him  dry.  '  As  dinner  had  been 
•waiting  for  him,  he  sat  down  to  table  without  changing 
'hij  dress.  "In  the  evening,"  writes  his  secretary,  "he 
appeared  as  well  as  usual."  On  the  following  morn« 
ing  the  snow  was  three  inches  deep  and  still  falling, 
v\hich  prevented  him  from  taking  his  usual  ride.  He 
complained  cf  a  sore  throat,  and  had  evidently  taken 
cold  the    day  before.      In    the  afternoon    the    weather 
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cleared  up,  and  he  went  out  on  the  grounds  between 
the  house  and  the  river,  to  mark  some  trees  which  were 
to  be  cut  down.  A  hoarseness  which  had  hung  about 
him  through  the  day  grew  worse  towards  night,  but 
he  made  light  of  it.  He  was  very  cheerful  in  the  even- 
ing, as  he  sat  in  the  parlor  with  Mrs.  Washington  and 
Mr.  Lear,  amusing  himself  with  the  papers  which  had 
l^een  brought  from  the  postoflice.  When  he  met  with 
anything  entertaining,  he  would  read  it  aloud  as  well 
as  his  hoarseness  would  permit,  or  he  listened  and  made 
occasional  comments,  while  Mr.  Lear  read  the  debates 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

On  retiring  to  bed,  Mr.  Lear  suggested  that  he 
should  take  something  to  relieve  the  cold.  "No,"  re- 
plied he,  "you  know  I  never  take  an3'thing  for  a  cold. 
Let  it  go  as  it  came."  In  the  night  he  was  taken  ex- 
tremely ill  with  ague  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  awoke 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  would  have  risen  to  call  a  serv- 
ant; but  he  would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should  take 
cold.  At  daybreak,  Mr.  Lear  found  the  general  breath- 
ing with  difficulty,  and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  in- 
telligibly. Washington  desired  that  Dr.  Craik,who  lived 
in  Alexandria,  should  be  sent  for,  and  that  in  the  mean  - 
time  Rawlins,  one  of  the  overseers,  should  be  sum- 
moned, to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could  arrive 
A  gargle  was  prepared  for  his  throat,  but  whenever  he 
attempted  to  swallow  any  of  it,  he  was  convulsed  and 
almost  sufTocated.  Rawlins  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  sunrise,  but  when  the  general's  arm  was  ready 
for  the  operation,  became  agitated.  "Don't  be  afraid,'' 
said  the  general,  as  well  as  he  could  speak.  Rawhns 
made  an  incision.     "The  orifice  is  not  large  enough," 
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said  Washington,  The  blood,  however,  ran  pretL}' 
i'reely,  and  Mrs  Washington,  uncertain  whether  the 
treatment  was  proper,  and  fearful  that  too  much  blood 
might  be  taken,  begged  Mr.  Lear  to  stop  it.  When 
he  was  about  to  untie  the  string  the  general  put  up  his 
hand  to  prevent  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
murmured,  "More — more;"  but  Mrs.  Washington's 
doubts  prevailed,  and  the  bleeding  was  stopped,  after 
about  half  a  pint  of  blood  had  been  taken. 

External  applications  were  now  made  to  the  throat, 
and  his  feet  were  bathed  in  warm  water,  but  without 
affording  any  relief.  His  old  friend, Dr.  Clark,  arrived 
between  eight  and  nine,  and  two  other  physicians,  Drs. 
Dick  and  Brown,  were  called  in.  Various  remedies 
were  tried,  and  additional  bleeding,  but  all  of  no  avail. 
"About  half-past  four  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Lear,  "he 
desired  me  to  call  Mrs.  Washington  to  his  bedside, 
when  he  requested  her  to  go  down  into  his  room  and 
take  from  his  desk  two  wills  which  she  would  rind  there, 
and  bring  them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking 
at  them,  he  gave  her  one,  which  he  observed  was  use- 
less, as  being  superseded  by  the  other,  and  desired  her 
to  burn  it,  which  she  did,  and  took  the  other  and  put 
it  into  her  closet.  After  this  was  done  I  returned  to 
his  bedside  and  took  his  hand.  He  said  to  me:  'I  fine! 
I  am  going,  my  breath  cannot  last  long.  I  believed 
from  the  first  that  the  disorder  would  prove  fatal.  Do 
you  arrange  and  record  all  my  late  military  letters  and 
papers.  Arrange  my  accounts  and  settle  my  books,  as 
you  know  more  about  them  than  any  one  else;  and 
let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my  other  letters  which 
he  has  begun.'  I  told  him  this  should  be  done.  He 
then  asked  if  I  recollected  anything   whkh  was   essen- 
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tial  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to 
continue  with  us.  I  told  him  that  I  could  recollect 
nothing;  but  that  I  hoped  he  was  not  so  near  his  end. 
He  observed,  smiling,  that  he  certainly  was,  and  that, 
as  it  was  the  debt  which  we  all  must  pay,  he  looked  to 
the  event  with  perfect  resignation." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  appeared  to  be  in 
great  pain  and  distress  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  frequently  changed  his  posture  in  the  bed.  Mr. 
Lear  endeavored  to  raise  him  and  turn  him  with  as 
much  ease  as  possible.  "I  am  afraid  I  fatigue  you  too 
much,"  the  general  would  say.  Upon  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  "Well,"  observed  he  gratefully,  ''it  is 
a  debt  we  must  pay  to  each  other,  and  I  hope  when  you 
want  aid  of  this  kind  you  will  find  it."  His  servant, 
Christopher,  had  been  in  the  room  during  the  day,  and 
almost  the  whole  time  on  his  feet.  The  general  noticed 
it  in  the  afternoon,  and  kindly  told  him  to  sit  down. 
About  five  o'clock  Dr.  Craik  came  again  into  the  room, 
and  approached  the  bedside.  "  Doctor,"  said  the  general, 
"I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.  I  believed,  from 
my  first  attack,  that  I  should  not  survive  it — my  breath 
cannot  last  long."  The  doctor  pressed  his  hand  in 
silence,  retired  from  the  bedside,  and  sat  by  the  fire 
absorbed  in  grief.  Between  five  and  six  the  other 
physicians  came  in,  and  he  was  assisted  to  sit  up  in  his 
bed.  *'I  feel  I  am  going,"  said  he;  "I  thank  you  for 
your  attentions,  but  I  prav  you  to  take  no  more  trouble 
about  me;  let  me  go  off  quietly;  I  cannot  last  long." 

He  lay  down  again;  all  retired  excepting  Dr.  Craik. 
The  general  continued  uneas\'  and  restless,  but  without 
complaining,  frequently  asking  what  hour  it  was. 
Further  remedies  were  tried  without  avail  in  the  evening. 
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He  took  whatever  was  offered  him,  did  as  he  was  cit- 
sired  by  the  physicians,  and  never  uttered  sigh  or  com- 
plaint. "About  ten  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Lear,  "he 
made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me  before  he  could 
effect  it.  At  length  he  said,  'I  am  just  going.  Have 
me  decently  buried,  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into 
the  vault  in  less  tlian  three  da3'S  after  I  am  dead.'  I 
bowed  assent,  for  I  could  not  speak.  He  then  looked 
at  me  again  and  said,  'Do  you  understand  me?'  I  re- 
plied, 'Yes.'  "Tis  well,'  said  he.  About  ten  minutes 
before  he  expired  (which  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock)  his  breathing  became  easier.  He  lay  quietly; 
he  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
I  saw  his  countenance  change.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Craik, 
who  sat  by  the  fire.  He  came  to  the  bedside  The 
general's  hand  fell  from  his  wrist.  I  took  it  in  mine 
and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  Dr.  Craik  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
sigh. 

"While  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, who  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked  with 
a  firm  and  collected  voice,  'Is  he  gone?'  I  could  not 
speak,  but  held  up  my  hand  as  a  signal  that  he  was  no 
more.  'Tis  well,'  said  she  in  the  same  voice.  WW  is 
now  over;  I  shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more 
trials  to  pass  through."" 

On  opening  the  will  which  he  had  handed  to  Mr.s. 
Washington  shortly  before  his  death,  it  uas  found  to 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  himself  in  the  pre- 
ceding July;  and  by  an  act  in  conformity'  with  his 
whole  career,  one  of  its  first  provisions  directed  the 
emancipation  of  his  slaves  on  the  decease  of  his  wife. 
It  had  long  been  his  earnest  wish  that  the   slaves    held 
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by  him  in  his  own  right  should  receive  their  freedom 
during  his  life,  but  he  had  found  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  insuperable  difficulties  on  account  of  their 
intermixture  b}'  marriage  with  the  "dower  negroes,"' 
whom  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  manumit  under  the 
tenure  by  which  they  were  held.  With  provident 
benignity  he  also  made  provision  in  his  will  for  such  as 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  under  this  devise,  but 
who,  from  age,  bodily  infirmities,  or  infancy,  might  be 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  he  expresslj' forbade, 
under  any  pretense  whatsoever,  the  sale  or  transporta- 
tion out  of  Virginia,  of  any  slave  of  whom  he  might 
die  possessed.  Though  born  and  educated  a  slave- 
holder, this  was  all  in  consonance  with  feelings,  senti- 
ments and  principles  which  he  had  long  entertained. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  in  September,  1786, 
he  writes,  "I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another 
slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to 
see  some  plan  adopted  b}'  which  slavery  in  this  country 
may  be  abolished  by  law."  And  eleven  years  after- 
wards, in  August,  1797,  he  writes  to  his  nephew,  Law 
rence  Lewis,  in  a  letter  which  we  have  had  in  our 
hands,  "I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the  legislature  of  this 
state  could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of 
slaver3\      It  might  prevent  much  future  mischief." 

A  deep  sorrow  spread  over  the  nation  on  hearing 
that  Washington  was  no  more.  Congress,  which  was 
in  session,  immediately  adjourned  for  the  day.  The 
next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  Speaker's  chair 
be  shrouded  in  black,  that  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  House  wear  black  during  the  session, and  that  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed   to  consider  on 
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the  most  suitable  manner  of  doing  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace, and  first 
IN  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

Public  testimonials  of  grief  and  reverence  were  dis- 
played in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Nor  were  these 
sentiments    confined  to  the   United   States.      When  the 
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news  of  Washington's  death  reached  England,  Lord 
Bridgeport,  who  had  command  of  a  British  fleet  of  nearly 
sixty  sail  of  the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his  flag 
half-mast,  every  ship  following  the  example  ;  and  Bona- 
parte,First  Consul  of  France,  on  announcing  his  death 
to  the  army,  ordered  that  black  crape  should  be  sus- 
pended from  all  the  standards  and  flags  throughout  the 
public  service  for  ten  days. 

The  character  of  Washington  maj'  want  some  of  those 
poetical  elements  which  dazzle  and  delight  the  multi- 
tude, but  it  possessed  fewer  inequalities,  and  a  rarer 
union  of  virtues  than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one 
man.  Prudence,  firmness,  sagacity,  moderation,  an 
overruling  judgment,  an  immovable  justice,  courage 
that  never  faltered,  patience  that  never  wearied,  truth 
that  disdained  all  artifice,  magnanimity  without  alloy. 
It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  endowed  him  in  a  pre 
eminent  degree  with  the  qualities  requisite  to  fit  him  for 
the  high  destiny  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfill — to  con- 
duct a  momentous  revolution  which  was  to  form  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  and 
untried  government,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  "for  the  enjoyment  of  much  purer 
civil  liberty,  and  greater  public  happiness,  than  have 
hitherto  been  the  portion  of  mankind." 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  Citizen,  to  admin- 
ister  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived,  when 
your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the 
person,  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust, 
it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed, 
to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those, 
out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  with- 
out a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertain- 
ing to  the  relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his 
country — and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  impl}',  I  am  in- 
lluenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  3'our  future  in- 
terest, no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  I  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that 
the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me, 
have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared 
to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  m}-  power,  consistent]}'  with 
motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  re- 
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turn  to  that  retirement,  from  which  I  had  been  reluc- 
tantly drawn. — The  strength  ot'  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  3'ou  ;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of 
affairs  with  foreign  Nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  in- 
clination incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or 
propriety ;  and  am  persuaded  whatever  partiality  may 
be  retained  for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country  you  will  not  disapprove  my  de- 
termination to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that  I 
have,  with  good  intention,  contributed  towards  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  government,  tlie 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was 
capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  e^-es  of  others,  has  strengthened 
the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary'  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome. —  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  m}'  services,  they 
were  temporary',  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe, that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  politi- 
cal scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment, which  is  intended 
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to  terminate  the  career  of  m}' public  life,  my  feelings  do 
not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of 
that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved 
country, — for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  wiiich 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach- 
ment, by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in 
usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal. — If  benefits  have  resulted 
to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  3'our  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example 
in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
Passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to 
mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  often  discouraging — in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has  counte- 
nanced the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of  your 
support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and  a  guar- 
antee of  the  plans  b}'  which  they  were  effected.  Pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with 
me  to  the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  and  brotherly 
affection  may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution, 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredlv 
maintained — that  its  administration  in  every  department 
may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine, 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  care- 
ful a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing 
as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it 
to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every 
nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 
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Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop. — But  a  solicitude 
for  3'our  welfare  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solici- 
tude, urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer 
to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observa- 
tion, and  which  appear  to  me  all  important  to  the  per 
manency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.— These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,,  as  you  can  onl}^ 
see  in  them,  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  departing 
friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsels.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  m}^  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is 
necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes  370U  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;— for 
it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  the  Edifice  of  your  real  independ- 
ence; the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home;  3'our 
peace  abroad;  of  your  safet}' ;  of  your  prosperity;  of 
that  very  Liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as 
it  is  eas}'  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes,  a!:d  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  manj'  arti- 
fices employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction 
of  this  truth: — as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  for- 
tress against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  activelj^  (though 
often  covertl}'  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  in- 
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dividual  happiness; — that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it,  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperit}- ;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  an}-  por- 
tion of  our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sj-mpathy 
and  interest. — Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
atfections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you, in  your  national  capacity, must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  an}-  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  ditTer- 
ence,  you  have  the  same  Religion,  Manners,  Habits 
and  political  Principles. — You  have  in  a  common  cause 
fought  and  triumphed  together.  The  Independence 
and  Liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils 
and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings  and 
successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  3'our  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
your  Interes!.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds 
the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  auardintr 
and  preserving  the  LFnion  of  the  whole. 

The  North  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  Laws  of  a  common 
government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enter- 
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prise — and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing    indus- 
try.     The  South,  in    the   same    intercourse    benefiting 
by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its    agricuhure    grow 
and  its  commerce  expand.   Turning  partly  into  its  own 
channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated ; — and    while    it    contributes,  in 
difierent  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass 
of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  maritime    strength    to    which    itself  is   un- 
equally adapted.     The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with 
the   West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment  of   interior   communications,  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable   vent   for    the  com- 
modities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures 
at  home. — The   West    derives    from    the    East  supplies 
requisite  to  its    growth    and    comfort,  and  what  is  per- 
haps of  still  greater    consequence,  it  must  of  necessity 
owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of    indispensable    outlets  for 
its  own  productions    to  the    weight,  influence,  and    the 
future    maritime    strength   of    the    Atlantic  side    of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  inter- 
ests as  one  Nation.      Any    other  tenure    by  which    the 
West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  Power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  Union, all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resources,  propor- 
tionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  Nations; 
and  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from 
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Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently'  afflict  neighboring 
countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  government; 
which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter. — 
Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  tlie  necessit}^  of  these 
overgrown  Military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  Government  are  inauspicious  to  libertj',  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Re- 
publican Liberty:  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty, 
and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you 
the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, — and  exhibit  the 
continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  Pa- 
triotic desire.— Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  ex- 
perience solve  it. — To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope 
that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  aux- 
iliary agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  subdi- 
visions, will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment. 
*Tis  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  in  any 
quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished   for    characterizing 
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parties  by  Geog-rap/t'ca/ discnminaUons — Northern  and 
Southern — Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expe- 
dients of  Party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other 
districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heartburnings  which  spring  from 
these  misrepresentations.  They  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Western 
country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head. 
They  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  Executive, 
and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of 
the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction 
at  that  event,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive 
proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  tliem  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  interests 
in  regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  witnesses 
to  the  formation  of  two  Treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  *hem  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
towards  confirming  their  prosperity.  VVilj  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured? 
Will  thev  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if 
such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  Breth- 
ren, and  connect  them  with  Aliens? 

To  the  efficac}'  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a 
Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alli- 
ances however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute.      They  must  inevitably  experience  the 
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infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all 
times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous 
truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Government,  better  cal- 
culated than  your  former  for  an  intimate  Union, and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  Aour  common  concerns. 
This  government,  the  ofTspring  of  our  own  choice,  un- 
influenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation 
and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  princi  ■ 
pies,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security 
with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision 
for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confi- 
dence and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 
pliance with  its  Laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of 
Government.  But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The 
very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  People  to 
established  Government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  Government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausi- 
ble character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force — to  put,  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  Nation,  the  will  of  a  party ; — often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community; 
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—  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  ditlerent 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of 
the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction, 
rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans,  digested  by  common  councils  and  modified  by 
)nutual  interest.  However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engine*,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  People, and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  Government;  destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 
Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government  and 
the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state, it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  iliscountenance  irregular 
opposition  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
30U  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles, however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method 
of  assault  mav  be  to  effect, in  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
:S3'Stem,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly 
-overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  Governments,  as, 
of  other  human  institutions — that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  ex- 
isting Constitution  of  a  Country — that  facility  in  changes 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes 
to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion: — and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests 
in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  Government  of  as 
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much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of 
Liberty  is  indispensable. — Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  Government,  with  powers  properly  distributed 
and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is  indeed  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  the  Cjovernment  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  contine  each 
member  of  the  Society  within  the  limits  prescribed  b}- 
the  laws,  and  to.  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  }'Ou  the  danger  of  Parties 
in  the  State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding 
uf  them  on  Geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  now 
lake  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  vou  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  Party,  generall}-. 

This  Spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or 
repressed;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen 
in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  an- 
other, sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to 
party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  countries 
has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a 
frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and 
miseries,  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power 
of  an  Individual:  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some 
prevailing  action,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his 
competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 
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Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out 
of  sight),  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  Party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 
It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils  and  en- 
feeble the  Public  administration.  It  agitates  the  com- 
munity with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms, 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another, 
foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the 
door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  Government  itself  through  the 
channels  of  party  passions.  Thus,  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country,  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  Spirit  of  Libert}'. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true — and  in 
Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast,  Patriotism  raav 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in 
Governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  sal- 
utary purpose, — and  there  being  constant  danger  of 
excess,the  effort  ought  to  be, by  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched  ;  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into 
a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution  in  those  en- 
trusted with   its   administration,  tQ  Qoniine  tJiemselves; 
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within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres;  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  en- 
croach upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends 
to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one, 
and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power, 
and  proneness  to  abuse  it.  which  predominates  in  the 
human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in 
the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distrib- 
uting it  into  different  depositories, and  constituting  each 
the  Guardian  of  the  Public  Weal  against  invasions  by 
the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modern:  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  e3'es.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessar}' 
as  to  institute  them.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  People, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected 
by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  ma}'  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 
Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  politi- 
cal prosperity, Religion  and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
Patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
Pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  Men  and  Citizens.  The  mere  Politician, equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.     A   volume    could    not   trace  all  their  connec' 
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tions  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputa- 
tion, for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure — 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle.  It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  moral- 
ity is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The 
rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  Free  Government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote  then  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should    be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security, 
cherish  public  credit.  One  metliod  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible: — avoiding  occasions 
.  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also 
that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it 
— avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
b}-  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  ex- 
ertions in  time  of  Peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungener- 
ously throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims 
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belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate  to  them 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  there  must  be  Revenue — that  to  have 
Revenue  there  must  be  taxes — that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
vised which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant — that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always 
a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive 
for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in 
the  measures  for  obtaining  Revenue  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  an}^  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  Nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmon}'-  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of 
a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation, to  give  to  mankind  a  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  jus- 
tice and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things, the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repa}'  any  temporary  advantages  which  might 
be  lost  by  a  stead}'  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicitj?  of 
a  Nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  hu- 
man nature.    Alas  I   is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  attachments  for  others 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them  just  and 
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amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
Nation,  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interests.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  to  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions 
of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions, obstinate, 
envenomed  and  blood}*  contests.  The  Nation  prompted 
by  ill-will  and  resentment  sometimes  impels  to  War  the 
Government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy. 
The  Government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason 
would  reject; — at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
of  the  Nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  insti- 
gated b}'  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  per- 
nicious motives.  The  peace  often, sometimes  perhaps  the 
Liberty,  of  Nations  has  been  the  victim.  So  likewise  a 
passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  another  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  evils.  S3'mpathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  inter- 
est in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and 
infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays 
the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justifica- 
tion: It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  Nation 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
injure  the  Nation  making  the  concessions;  by  unnec- 
essarily parting  with  what  ought  to  be  retained, and  by 
exciting  jealous}^  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate 
in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld  ; 
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aud  it  gives  to  ambitious, corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  Nation,  facility 
to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country 
without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity : — gild- 
ing with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption  or  infatuation.  As 
avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such 
attachments  are  particularl}'  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How  many  oppor- 
tunities do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions, 
to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opin- 
ion, to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils !  Such  an  at- 
tachment of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I 
conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since 
history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is 
one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to 
be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
of  another,  cause  those  whom  thev  actuate  to  see  dan- 
ger  only  on  one  side,  and  to  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  Patriots 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable 
to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
to  surrender  their  interests.  The  great  rule  of  conduct 
for  us,  in    regard   to  foreign    Nations   is,  in    extending 
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our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  thera  as  little 
Political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  formed  engagements  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith.      Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none, or  a  very  remote  relation. — Hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  cause  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence 
therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves 
by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinarj-  vicissitudes  of  her  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships,  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant 
situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutral- 
ity we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously 
respected.  When  belligerent  nations,  under  the  im- 
possibility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest  guided  by  justice 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor  or  caprice?  'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear 
of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world; — so  far;  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do 
it — for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patroniz- 
ing   infidelity    to    existing    engagements.      I    hold    the 
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maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessar}'  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  oy  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectably  defensive  posture,  we 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordi- 
nary emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are 
recommended  bj'  policy,  humanity  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand: — neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclu- 
sive favors  or  preferences; — consulting  the  natural 
course  of  things; — diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing; — 
establishing  with  powers  so  disposed — in  order  to  give  lo 
trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  Mer- 
chants and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them — 
conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit;  but  tem- 
porary, and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or 
varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate; 
constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  'tis  folly  in  one  nation  to 
look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another, — that  it  must 
pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it 
may  accept  under  that  character — that  by  such  accept-- 
ance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors  and  yet  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate 
upon  real  favors  from  Nation  to  Nation.  'Tis  an  illu- 
sion whicli  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 
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In  offering  to  you,  my  Countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression,  I 
could  wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of 
the  passions,  or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  Nations. 
But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit;  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended 
patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  m}^  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delin- 
eated,the  public  Records  and  other  evidences  of  my  con- 
duct must  witness  to  You,  and  to  the  World.  To  myself, 
the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at 
least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe,  my 
Proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index- 
to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice  and 
by  that  of  your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me: — uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert 
me  from  it.  After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and 
interest,  to  take  a  Neutral  position.  Having  taken  it, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to 
maintain  it,  with  moderation, perseverance  and  firmness. 
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The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  de- 
tail. I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being 
denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent  Powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  b^  all.  The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral 
conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  anj'thing  more,  from 
the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on 
every  Nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  Peace  and  Amity  to- 
wards other  Nations.  The  inducements  of  interest  for 
observing  that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own 
reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strengtli 
and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own   fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, 1  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am 
nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  ma}'  tend. 
I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that 
after  forty-five  3'ears  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service, 
with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be 
to  the  mansion  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  b}-  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  whicli  is 
so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the    native  soil  of 
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himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations; 
I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fel- 
low citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  Laws  under 
a  free  Government, — the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

^T-  ^  George  Washington. 

United  States, 


igth    September, 


1796. 
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